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When two brands of the same sort of goods are 
selling side by side in the market, one bringing double 
the price of the other, what is it that enables the 
former to find sale? Always, because it is. worth 
that much more: because it will wear longer, do 
better “service while it lasts, keep one satished with 
his purchase instead of kicking himself for a_ fool 
all the time he has it, be reliable at the sharpest 
emergency instead of liable to give out just when 
it is needed most. And the concern dealing in such 
goods kas to charge more for them, because it costs 
more to make them. That is exactly why Tur Trav- 
ELERS charges more for its Accident Policies than its 
competitors, why they are worth more, and why it can 
get more and do a greater business than they despite 
its higher rates. The rates are the lowest that per- 
manent surety of paying all claims when due will jus- 
tify. It paid claimants about $1,600,000. in 1889, and 
has paid them over $18,000,000 altogether. ‘ Moral: 


Insure in Tue TRAVELERS.” 
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For more than a quarter of a century DR. Cuas. S. ROBINSON’S 
hymn and tune books have been used with growing satisfaction in thousands of 
congregations, and nearly two millions have been sold. “LAupEs DomINI” 
— to be the most successful as well as the most permanent of them all. 

n proof of its great popularity it is only necessary to state that 


LAUDES DOMINI IS USED 
IN NEW YORK CITY IN CHICAGO 


By twenty-four of the most prominent Presby- | And vicinity by fifteen churches, including 
terian churches, including * aden of which the | those of which the Rev. Drs. n H. Barrows, 
Rev. Drs. John Hal!, R. R. Booth, Howard i? L. Withrow, E. F, Williams and David 
Crosby, A. . Kittredge, Geo. Alexander, Chas. . Breed are pastors. 

L. Thompssu 2 aad S. M. Hamilton are pastors. 


{N BROOKLYN 
By the Rev. Drs. R. R. Meredith, Wesley R. 
Davis and Donald McLaren. 
IN WASHINGTON 

By Drs. Wm. A. Bartlett, T. S, Hamlin and | Py five churches, including the First and Pil- 
John Chester. grim Congregational. 

THE ABRIDGED EDITION, printed from the same plates, and 
containing 613 hymns, 389 tunes, about half the amount of matter contained in 
the complete edition, is giving satisfaction in many congregations. 





IN BOSTON 


By the Park Street, Eliot, Old South (Lecture 
Room), Shawmut, Harvard, Pilgrim, Walnut 
Avenue and other churches. 


IN st. LOUIS 








IT MAY BE SAFELY SAID THAT NEARLY EVERY 
CONGREGATIONAL AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
OF PROMINENCE WHICH HAS CHANGED ITS HYMN- 
BOOK SINCE “LAUDES DOMINI” WAS ISSUED HAS 
CHOSEN IT. 








“Laudes Domini for the Sunday-school”’ is not an abridgment of the church 
book of the same name, but it is designed to lead the taste of the young up to the 
use of such a high-class selection. Ithas reached its sixtieth thousand, and is used 
in the schools of the Tompkins Avenue, Brooklyn; Pilgrim, St. Louis; Broadway 
Tabernacle, New York, and many other churches cmually prominent. 


For terms, descriptive circulars, etc., address 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St., New York. 
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A MIDDLE-AGED COUPLE, without chil- 
dren, who can give best of references as to char- 
acter and responsibility, wish to take an infant (a 
girl) with a view to adoption ; must be well born, 
healthy, and attractive. Address, giving full par- 
ticulara, J. H. M., No. 7,175, Christian Union 
Office, New York. 





“ESSAI HISTORIQUE sur la socitté civile 
dans le monde romain, et sur la transformation 
par le Christianisme,”’ Carl Schmidt, Strasbourg : 


life. 


Exe - ises for cree f Schools. 
ozen, post- paid 


HOPE'S MESSENGERS <==: 


for Sunday Schools, in which characters are in- 
troduced Who sing and recite the Scripture teach- 
ing concerning the 
Price, 5 
$4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 


; 4.00 per 100 not prepaid. 


A beautiful, new 
FAS FE 0 Service of Music, 
Recitations, and 
Price, 5cts.; 56 cts, 


A new 
BARVICES. 

In the five | icllowing, the Music is interspersed 
mcg so andin connectice with the Responsive Read- 
bE s instead of ‘conten all together,after them. 


ee CONQUEROR, 2 E. S. Lorenz. 
LOVE. By J. R. Murray. 





the future 


resurrection anc 
post-paid; 


55 cts. per dozen, 


cts.; 


Ward & Drummond, 


Fi -9 
Hachette, 1853.”"— Will any reader having a copy of c ‘incinuatl, 0. New York. orn MG TOMOUS. By J. E. Hall. 
this work to dispose of address, stating condition For a good new Easter Anthem, send 5 cents T R ING. By E. E. Rexford. 


and price asked, Rev. H. G. Dunham, Lock Box 2, 
Canton, Maine. 


to Fillmore 


Bros., Cincinnati, O 


THE RISEN CHRIST. 2 v. &. Hau. 








Price, & Centa per Single Copy. 
pt the following, the Carols are printed after the 
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A LADY WANTED 
in every Town and City. Pleasant employment ; 
salary paid. Address, with references, 

HOME MAKER MAGAZINE, 


19 West Twenty-second Street, - - New York. 





TO AUTHORS AND AMATEUR WRITERS. 


The New York Bureau of Revision and Criticism. 


Unbiased critical opinions on MSS. of all kinds. 
Thorough revision for the press. George W. C urtis 
says: ** Reading MSS. with a view to publication is 
done, ae it should be, professionally, by the * Eas 
Chair’ 8 friend and fellow-laborer in le ters, Dr. T. M 
Coan.” Terms by agreement. Dr. Titus ‘Munson 
Coan, 20 West Mth Street, New York City. 
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URE AIR 1s Necessary FoR HEALTH. 
The supply is always outside the house. When 
heated over the surface of a Gas-Tight Furnace, with 
large radiation, the best results are obtained. The 
modern radiator (steam or water) simply raises the 
temperature of the impure air in the room in which it 
is placed. Send for Gas-Tight Furnace Circulars. 


UZAL CORY & CO., 
210 Water Street, - - - New York, 
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The very suggestive article on ** Democ- 
racy in Colleges ’’ by President Hyde, of 
Bowdoin, which we print in another col- 
umn, is the first of a series of articles on 
educational topics which we are confident 
will command the closest attention of our 
The Educational Notes have com- 
mended themselves already to a large 


readers. 


number of readers, who understand that 
the educational question is in many re- 
spects the fundamental question on this 
continent. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


B h-- importance of the subject of “Trusts” is 
illustrated by the fact that three anti-Trust bills 
have been introduced in the Senate, and no less 
than fifteen in the House, since the present Congress 
assembled. The first measure proposed was Sena- 
tor Sherman’s bill, which has been favorably re- 
ported from the Finance Committee. This will be 
called up at an early day, and it will probably form 
the basis of any legislation which may be enacted. 
This bill declares unlawful and void all combina- 
tions to prevent competition in the importation, 
transportation, or sale of imported articles, or in 
the production or sale of domestic articles, and all 
combinations intended to advance their cost. The 
second, and a very strong section, provides that any 
person or association injured by such Trusts or 
combinations may sue for and recover twice the 
amount of damages sustained and the costs. The 
third section provides that any person entering into 
a Trust in any capacity is guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and on conviction shall pay a fine of $10,000 or 
be imprisoned for not over five years,or both. 
Senator George’s bill declares all Trusts and combi- 
nations illegal save combinations made between 
laborers to obtain higher wages or fewer hours of 
labor, and those among horticulturists and farmers 
to enhance the prices of their products. It is pro- 
vided that no Trust shall have the right to enforce 
a contract in a United States Court, and that the 
President, whenever a Trust is enhancing the price 
of any commodity, shall be required to suspend the 
collection of all customs duties upon importations of 
similar articles. Senator Reagan’s bill prescribes 
the punishment set forth in Senator Sherman’s 
bill for persons engaged in Trusts. A Trust 
is defined as “a combination of capital, skill, or 
acts” to restrict trade, limit production, fix prices, 
create a monopoly, or preclude competition, and 
it is provided that each day’s operation of a Trust 
shall be held to be a separate offense. Seven 
of the fifteen bills introduced in the House have 
been referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. General Henderson’s bill is the Sherman 
bill with the addition of a remedy for persons or 
companies forced out of business by Trusts. Mr. 
Conger’s bill is a duplicate of the Sherman bill, Mr. 
Anderson’s is a duplicate of Senator George’s bill, 
and Mr. Pierce’s is identical with Senator George’s 
bill except that it specifies combinations to raise 
or depress the price of stocks and bonds. Mr. 
Breckinridge’s bill provides that when any articles 
are imported it shall be unlawful to form combina- 
tions for the control of the domestic product. 


There is also a provision for the remission of duties 
in such cases under certain conditions. Mr. Lane 
would impose a yearly tax of twenty-five per cent. 
upon the capital, assets, and products of every 
Trust. Mr. Finley aims to break up the Whisky 
Trust by reducing the tax on distilled spirits and 
shortening the bonded period. Mr. Fithian’s bill 
contains a provision that purchasers from a Trust 
shall not be liable for payment. Mr. Blanchard’s 
bill provides that whenever a Trust is formed it 
shall be the duty of the United States District 
Attorney to bring suit at once to declare the Trust 
unlawful and void. The other bills contain little 
of special consequence. In addition to this array, 
Mr. Enloe in the House has proposed an amend- 
ment to the Constitution declaring unlawful Trusts 
to limit production, fix prices, or control markets, 
and gambling contracts in agricultural products. 
* - 
* 

Those New Yorkers who fancied that nothing 
was needed to assure the holding of a World’s Fair 
in this city in 1892 beyond the settlement of the 
internecine strife at Albany awoke on Monday from 
the troubled dream of the past few weeks to find 
that Washington was the real scene of action, and 
that by a vote of the House of Representatives the 
Fair had gone to Chicago. New York has been 
very indifferent about the Fair from the beginning. 
It has not needed it to stimulate local growth, and 
we have shrunk with very reasonable apprehen- 
sion from the task of creating a really worthy ex- 
hibition in two years. Added to this has been 
the singularly bad management of the matter from 
the start. It was a great mistake to raise the 
question of encroaching upon Central Park. It was 
another great mistake to let the matter drift into 
the hands of the politicians; and Mr. Platt’s ap- 
pearance on the scene at the end went far to destroy 
whatever vitality remained in the enterprise. Chi- 
cago wanted the Fair, needed it for local reasons, 
has worked with unsparing energy for it, and has 
secured it as the result of legitimate effort. She 
has taken upon herself a great task and has assumed 
a great responsibility, and she ought to have the 
cordial and hearty co-operation of all her late com- 
petitors. It will be a misfortune if the Fair becomes 
national instead of international, and it was the 
chief claim of New York that if the Fair had been 
held here it would have been, in the nature of 
things, an international exposition. A national 
exhibit would do good, but an international exhibit 
would be far more beneficial to the higher 
interests of the country. We have been shouting 
ourselves hoarse for the last two decades over our 
material prosperity. What we now need is, not a 
deepened consciousness of what we are doing in 
manufactures and industries generally, but the 
opportunity of comparing our work with that of 
other countries. We want to know intelligently 
and dispassionately where we stand in the competi- 
tion of the world, and we can know that only by com- 
paring our work with the world’s work. The chief 
value of an international exposition for this coun- 
try would be educational. The exposition at Phila- 
delphia was the beginning of a new era in many 
departments of higher workmanship among us, and 
such an exposition as was held in Paris last summer, 
representing the art and industries of the entire 
world, would give us altogether a new concep- 
tion of our relative position. This is what we 
especially need. That Chicago will give us a fine 
national exhibit we have no doubt, but we sincerely 
hope that she will not lose sight of the larger 
issues involved. Let her turn her splendid energy 
to securing such an exposition as will show the East, 
the South, and the West, not so much what we have 


done—for that we know already—but what we have 
to learn. 
* » * 

The Senate Committee on Pacific Railroads have 
accepted the reports made by Senators Frye and 
Davis, and agreed upon a bill extending for a half- 
century or more the period in which these roads 
may pay their indebtedness of $125,000,000 to the 
Government. Each report makes out that the 
Government would lose greatly if it foreclosed its 
mortgages when the debt becomes due, in 1897. 
It is stated that the present statutory lien on 
the Union Pacific covers only a road from three 
miles west of the Missouri to five miles west of 
Ogden, and another commencing one-half mile 
west of Kansas City and extending to a point 
393 miles westerly—commencing in a prairie 
and ending in one—and not enough to protect the 
Government debt by $50,000,000. The Govern- 
ment lien on the Central Pacific is represented as 
still more inadequate. Just why it is that Central 
Pacific stock (of which there is $68,000,000) 
should be selling at thirty-four per cent. and Union 
Pacific stock (of which there is $60,000,000) should 
be selling at sixty-eight per cent., when these roads 
cannot pay their debts, is not explained. Just how 
much and why the Government would lose if it sold 
its claims in the open market is not explained. It 
is simply proposed that the Government shall offer 
to extend the Union Pacific debt for fifty years at 
three per cent. interest, and the Central Pacific debt 
for seventy-five years at two per cent. interest. To 
protect the Government there is, however, the im- 
portant stipulation that “the Companies shall pay no 
dividends unless the same shall have been actually 
earned, and unless the Companies shall have paid 
all interest and matured indebtedness due.” This 
report, curiously enough, comes out the same week as 
that of President Black, of the Alton, proposing 
Government ownership of inter-State railways. We 
are, of course, not in favor of experiments of this 
sort, in advance of such public demand as would 
insure them a fair trial. Yet, if experiments of 
this sort are to be made, it would not seem to be a 
terrible public calamity if the Government should 
foreclose its mortgages on the Pacific roads in 1897, 
and let the courts appoint receivers to operate them. 

* * 
* 

There appear to be two serious objections, apart 
from its impracticability, to the plan which has been 
proposed in certain quarters for a wholesale deporta- 
tion of the negroes, either from the Southern States 
to Africa, or from the seaboard States to a quasi 
negro reservation somewhere in the Gulf States. 
The plan is objected to about equally strenuously 
by the negroes whom it is proposed thus to trans- 
plant and by the white employers whom it is thus 
proposed unceremoniously to deprive of their labor. 
The strenuousness of this latter objection is just 
now illustrated by the experience of a railroad 
agent who has been aiding, for commercial reasons, 
the voluntary emigration of negroes from North 
Carolina. We quote from the New York “Sun :” 


‘Last year Eastern North Carolina suffered grievously 
because of floods. The losses of the people were so great 
that there was talk at one time of an extra session of the 
Legislature to provide substantial relief for the region, In 
consequence of this state of things a natural emigration of 
negroes came about. They were impoverished, and were 
forced to go elsewhere to get a living. But now the process 
of depleting the labor supply under subsequent artificial 
stimulus has gone so far that the white farmers are rising in 
rebellion. The railroad agent who had charge of the last 
party of colored emigrants to Louisiana, which passed through 
Birmingham on Tuesday, declares that the business has 
become too dangerous to be pursued further at present. 
Just before leaving North Carolina he received a formal 
warning from the farmers that he must expect trouble if he 
returns to interfere with their labor; and several other 
passenger agents have been arrested and kept in jail to pre: 
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vent them from carrying off negroes, and one has had to fly 
to escape a flogging.”’ ; 

Nothing can be said in justification or even 
palliation of this attempt by violence to interfere 
with the free migration of the laborers of this 
country from a region where they are ill paid to 
one where they hope for better pay. But the fact 
emphasizes the conscious need of the South for its 
colored population, and makes it clear that any 
movement which really threatened to deprive her 
of them, by Federal or other means, would be 
unpopular in the South itself. The South cannot 
afford to expatriate the negroes; she must there- 
fore learn to live with them on terms of justice 
and equity and under the conditions of liberty in a 
free Republic. For this is certainly the only 
alternative. The American people will never con- 
sent to the establishment of a quasi serfdom, or a 
semi-feudal system, or an Indian system of caste on 
American soil. We notice, as bearing on this gen- 
eral subject, that two full-blooded negroes are now 
visiting this country from Liberia in the interests 
of African colonization, and that they express the 
opinion that there is ample opportunity for success- 
ful colonization to Africa of full-blooded negroes— 
those of mixed blood not being desired. It is said 
that new measures will be introduced into the 
House appropriating money for emigration and 
providing steamships for the purpose. 


* * 
= 


In spite of the action of the Senate, a twenty 
years’ lease of the Alaska seal fisheries will again 
be awarded. The arguments presented in the 
Senate that such a lease meant the enrichment 
of a private corporation by turning over to it a 
public franchise have not been answered in the 
House of Representatives, but they have been 
ignored. The wrangling over rules and seats has 
prevented the consideration of this important 
matter of the public business. How serious the 
results may be in the favoritism and jobbery 
inseparable from such a contract has already been 
shown. In 1867 two bids higher than that of the 
Alaska Commercial Company were rejected be- 
cause that Company alone had the schools, hospi- 
tals. churches, etc., needed by the natives. This 
year twelve bids have been submitted, two of 
which offer over $10 to the Government for each 
sealskin taken. The Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany offers $6.75 ($4.124 more than it has been 
paying). Whatever company receives the bid can 
fix the price of sealskins pretty much where it 
pleases. For the public thus to place itself 
at the mercy of a private corporation is bad 
enough; but it is doubtful if this is the worst 
of this matter. The Alaska Company has been 
laboring with persistence and success to secure a 
complete monopoly of the resources of the Terri- 
tory. In Governor Swineford’s report of 1887— 
the one in which he pointed out that the agents 
sent by the Government to watch the operations of 
the Company were not more numerous than might 
easily supervise the taking of seals by the natives 
were no company in existence—he further stated 
that these agents were bound to show themselves 
friendly to the corporation, either on account of 
favors tendered them or because of threats of 
dismissal. The Company’s agents and lobby- 
ists, he continued, are kept at the National Cap- 
itol to oppose any and every effort that may be 
made to promote the welfare of Alaska through 
such legislation as will encourage emigration and 
the enlistment of capital in the development of her 
natural wealth. The influence of the Company has 
been such that no change has been effected. The 
report just issued by the new Republican Governor 
seems to confirm these observations of Governor 
Swineford. Says Governor Knapp : 


“Under existing laws, no legal titles to land, except min- 
eral lands for mining purposes, can be secured by any process 
whatever ; every resident who erects a shanty to protect him- 
self and his family from the storms of winter in this northern 
latitude is a trespasser, and liable to be ejected by legal 


rocess ; the cutting of a walking-stick, or the gathering of 
wood sufficient to boil his coffee, is a breach of the law 
which must be ignored by officers sworn to faithfully exe- 


cute it.” 
* * 
* 


In New Jersey, Mr. F. X. Schoonmaker, of 
the State Board of Education, is accredited with 
being influential in the proposal to introduce into 
the New Jersey Constitution an amendment pro- 
viding that it shall be unlawful for any power, for- 
eign or local, to use dictation or coercion to enforce 
attendance at any free school or to compel absence 
from the public or other schools. The ground of 
this proposed amendment is the attempt of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to compel the children 
of Catholic parents to absent themselves from 
public schools and attend only parochial schools. 
The Pope, says Mr. Schoonmaker, “does not 
approve of sending children to public schools, 
because in them neither the spiritual nor the tem- 
poral sovereignty of the Pope is taught, while in 
the parochial schools the doctrine instilled into the 
pupils’ minds is full of papal sovereignty, both 
spiritual and temporal. From this mighty foreign 
potentate comes the edict, ‘Send none of your chil- 
dren to any but the parochial schools’—and the 
edict is obeyed.” Mr. Schoonmaker is sure—and 
we suppose there is no question that he is right in 
this respect—that many Roman Catholics, under 
the threats of the hierarchy, take their children out 
of the public schools which they believe to be bet- 
ter, and send them to the parochial schools which 
they believe to be inferior. It is said that this 
proposed amendment has awakened considerable 
interest, especially in the West, and that Mr. 
Schoonmaker has been asked to visit the West and 
explain the provision and its bearings to Western 
audiences. 


* * 
oa 


There is no doubt that the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy is determined, if possible, to break up the 
public school system ; nor do we see how it can do 
otherwise if it is consistent. The Roman Catholic 
hierarchy holds that teaching is not a function of 
the State, but of the Church; that if the State 
undertakes the work of education, and in that work 
endeavors to instruct the conscience and develop 
the moral nature, it must then enter upon religious 
teaching and become sectarian; if it does not 
undertake to instruct the conscience and educate 
the moral nature, its schools will then become god- 
less, and not only unmoral but immoral, since 
a system of education which ignores morality 
and religion impliedly teaches that morality and 
religion are not necessary to character-building. 
The hierarchy demands, therefore, either that the 
State shall abandon teaching altogether, or that it 
shall divide between the Protestants (whom it 
chooses to regard as one denomination) and the 
Roman Catholics (whom it chooses to regard as 
another) the school funds. Thus far it has been 
invariably voted down whenever it has made this 
proposition in this country, and it is now attempt- 
ing to secure the same end by another means—by 
threatening Roman Catholic parents with excom- 
munication if they do not take their children out of 
the public schools and send them to the parochial 
schools. Under these threats the public schools in 
some parts of the country have been depleted of 
their school children, notably so in the vicinity of 
Boston. Mr. Schoonmaker’s proposed amendment 
to the Constitution would throw down the gage of 
battle to the hierarchy, and would almost inevita- 
bly bring on a very serious religio-political conflict. 
It might be inexpedient, but would it be unjust ? 
Is there any reason, in justice, why the State, 
which furnishes education free for all its chil- 
dren, should not make it a penal offense for any 
individual or any society, secular or religious, 
to forbid, threaten, or discourage attendance upon 
public schools, so long as the law scrupulously 
regards and maintains the right of the parent to send 
to the public or the private school, at his option? 


We present this question to our readers, and should 
be glad to hear from any of them, Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, in reply. 


* * 
* 


Meanwhile, as bearing on the question of the 
expediency of such a law, we note the report in the 
New York “Times” that the letter of Bishop 
Wigger, of New Jersey, ordering all children in his 
diocese to be withdrawn from the public schools 
and sent to parochial schools, has been practically 
suspended or set aside in some parishes. It is said 
that in some of the parish churches this letter was 
not read, and that the opposition to it from some of 
the priests was so strong that the Bishop acqui- 
esced in its non-publication, and will supplement it 
with a private explanatory letter to the effect that 
it is nol operative either where there are no paro- 
chial schools or where the equipment of or curricu- 
lum in the parochial schools is inadequate. Whether 
the parent or the priest is to determine the ade- 
quacy of the parochial school the New York 
“Times” reporter does not state—presumptively 
the priest. It is safe to assume that the secular 
press is not advised as to the secret influences 
which are operative in the counsels of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy, and it is at least not improbable 
that Bishop Wigger has been advised by his 
superiors not to enforce his orders too peremptorily- 
At all events, if it is true that some of his parish 
priests have protested against the order, and he has 
acquiesced in its partial non-publication, the fact is 
very significant of the hold which the public school 
has on the laity in the Roman Catholic Church, and 
indicates that to enrich and strengthen the public 
school system is a better way of maintaining it than 
pains and penalties pronounced against ecclesiastics 
who endeavor to break it down. It appears to us 
that, however just such a law as Mr. Schoonmaker 
proposes might be, the arrest and punishment of a 
single Roman Catholic cleric for violating such a 
law would be apt to unite the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in his support, and so prove a more 
serious blow to the public school system than any 
which its enemies could inflict upon it. 

* * 
* 


We call the special attention of our readers 
to the extracts from the pastoral letter of the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kansas published in 
another column. It has hitherto been very gen- 
erally supposed that the discontent of workingmen 
was confined to the wage-earners in our towns and 
great cities, and it has been often intimated that it 
was confined to the more incompetent even among 
this class. It has, indeed, been known that the 
farmers were paying heavy rates of interest, and 
that they had banded together to compel the rail- 
roads to lower their rates of transportation. Never- 
theless the discussion of the industrial prob- 
lem has generally assumed that the farmers 
were a contented and a conservative class, and 
could be relied upon to resist socialistic legis- 
lation emanating from the cities; and working- 
men in the towns and cities have even been 
somewhat sneeringly asked why, if they did 
not like the factory, they did not go ont upon 
the broad prairies and earn their living. This 
pastoral letter, however, unless the Bishop entirely 
misapprehends the condition of affairs in the 
empire State of the West, makes it clear that there 
is discontent as deep, if not as widespread—and, 
if the Bishop be right, with quite as good grounds— 
among the agriculturists as among the factory 
hands. The fact, if it is a fact, is significant if not 
ominous. We put up again a danger signal. If 
the rural workers of the great West, and the factory 
workers of the great towns and cities, East and 
West, should join their forces—and indications of 
such conjunction are not wanted—they would con- 
stitute an overwhelming majority, would sweep 
this country from Sandy Hook to the Golden Gate, 
and from the Northern Lakes to the Gulf of 
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Mexico—nothing could withstand such a combina- 
tion. And we may add, if they were to act under 
sudden impulse and under dishonest and demagogi- 
cal leadership, the results would be as disastrous as 
the forces would be irresistible. The Bishop's 
pastoral letter is a new notice to men of thought 
and men of influence not to neglect the duty which 
is laid upon them of furnishing a wise guidance 
and real and permanent remedies for the discon- 
tented working populations, rural and municipal, of 


America. 


* * 
* 


We do not know that The Christian Union can 
reach the ear or influence the action of the Farm- 
ers’ Alliance. If we can, we should be glad to 
second most heartily what the Bishop says respect- 
ing the principles which ought to underlie such an 
organization. There is no reason why it should be 
in any sense ecclesiastical ; no reason why it should 
encumber itself with either a creed or a ritual, and 
every reason why it should not. If the farmers 
have a common interest, as we may perhaps pre- 
sume they have, they ought to form their Alliance 
on a platform so broad that men of every religious 
faith and of no religious faith at all could unite 
upon it. One organization cannot do everything, 
and it is as unwise for a Farmers’ Alliance to un- 
dertake to fulfill the functions of a church as it 
would be for a church to undertake to fulfill the 
functions of a Farmers’ Alliance. We second also 
what the Bishop has to say about the evils of making 
the Alliance a secret society. There is nothing in 
the work which they propose to do for which they 
have any occasion to be either ashamed or afraid, 
and therefore there is no occasion for secrecy. If 
their plans were likely to be thwarted if they were 
made known, or if they were likely to be hounded 
or persecuted by oppressors, there would be some 
excuse, if not justification, for gecrecy. As it is, 
secrecy will only by its glamour attract an undesir- 
able class, while it will repel those whose presence 
and counsel would be most valuable to its work. 


* * 
* 


Every good idea and every good institution is 
liable to be exploited for the benefit of its professed 
champions. Therefore the reported failure of the 
American Building and Loan Association, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis, and branches all over the 
country, does not reflect discredit upon the princi- 
ple on which building associations are based. It 
shows that the reputation of these associations, 
which in Philadelphia have been the means of fur- 
nishing homes to over sixty thousand families, and in 
New Jersey have proved a nine per cent. savings 
bank to those who have invested in them, has 
reached a point at which anything bearing their 
name can succeed. A National association, such as 
the one which has just failed, is not properly a 
co-operative building association at all. The essence 
of co-operation is that the co-operators shall perform 
the duties of management as well as share its prof- 
its. In the local associations, such as those in Phila- 
delphia, this is done. All the members can over- 
look the books, can be present when the bids are 
made, can see, themselves, the houses on which the 
money is loaned. Ina National association all these 
duties must be intrusted to managers, who can man- 
age or mismanage as suits their own interests. 
National co-operation is rarely co-operation at all. 
It is for this reason that those who believe that in 
the future the people are to perform for themselves 
many services now performed by private corpora- 
tions prefer to begin with municipal institutions. 
City gas-works or city railroads, like city schools 
and city water-works, can be carried on under the 
immediate supervision of the rank and file of the 
people. National railroads, on the other hand, or 
National insurance companies, must be intrusted to 
officers whose responsibility to the people is shadowy. 
For this reason Bismarck and the nobility of Ger- 
many, with the instincts of despotism, prefer Na- 


tional Socialism. The democracies of England and 
America, with the instincts of self-government, pre- 
fer Municipal Socialism. 


* * 
* 


It was by a singular and unplanned coincidence 
that the same number of The Christian Union 
which contained the announcement of the death of 
Mr. Benjamin Vaughan Abbott, the oldest brother 
of the senior editor of The Christian Union, con- 
tained also an article by him in its Sunday After- 
noon pages on “Rejoicing in the Lord.” Mr. 
Abbott was recognized in the profession as a lawyer 
of great acumen and great erudition, known chiefly 
by his legal writings and by his work as one of 
three Commissioners appointed by President Grant 
to revise the statutes of the United States, the labor 
of which revision largely devolved upon him. He 
was also Secretary of the New York Code Commis- 
sioners, and personally drafted, under the general 
direction of the Board, the report of a penal code 
which afterward became the basis of the present 
New York Penal Code. It is a significant fact, and 
worthy perhaps of note, that one possessed by 
nature of a very independent mind, and by long 
habit trained to discriminate and to weigh legal 
evidence, found the historical evidence abundantly 
adequate to sustain his simple and profound faith 
in Christianity as a divine revelation and in Jesus 
Christ as adivineSaviour. He wrote occasionally for 
religious journals on legal or quasi-legal topics, and 
not infrequently for The Christian Union on topics 
distinctively spiritual. These articles were generally 
unsigned, or to them were attached either a nom 
de plume or simply his initials, as was the case in 
the article published last week. He was also an occa- 
sional editorial contributor to our columns, and in 
more than one instance the editors have been 
indebted to him for the suggestion of religious views 
of truth which they have incorporated in the edi- 
torial pages themselves, and which have guided 
them in the direction of the paper upon religious 
problems. It is perhaps worth the while of our 
readers to remember in this connection that prob- 
ably a majority of the great lawyers of the country, 
and certainly a great majority of the great judges, 
are believers in the Christian religion, and find 
nothing in its articles of faith inconsistent with the 
exercise of the best trained and the most discriminat- 
ing reasoning powers. 


* * 
* 


CoNnGRESSIONAL ProceEDINGs.—The charges 
brought against the Civil Service Commission before 
the House Committee on Civil Service have not 
brought out any facts of serious import. The 
Democratic members of the House propose to test 
the constitutionality of Speaker Reed’s ruling that 
members present but not voting shall be counted to 
make a quorum. The method will be to refrain 
from voting upon some bill affecting the rights of 
an individual or of property. Then the person or 
corporation whose property interests are affected 
may bring the matter before the courts. The 
House has spent some time discussing a substitute 
for the Oklahoma bill which passed the Senate. 
The Senate bill is criticised because it fails to in- 
clude all of the Creek and Seminole lands pur- 
chased under the last Administration. The House 
bill embraces all of the Territory not occupied by 
the five civilized tribes. Oklahoma as mapped out 
by the Senate bill is the smallest Territory ever 
constituted, being one-tenth the size of Idaho. It 
is composed of two tracts 140 miles apart, sepa- 
rated by a region occupied by Indians. The 
Pension Appropriation bill has already been re- 
ported. It carries $98,000,000, or $16,000,000 
more than the bill for the current year. Mr. Bel- 
knap, of Michigan, has introduced a bill granting a 
pension of $8 a month to all persons who served 
for ninety days or more in the war, and, in cases 
where the period of service was in excess of eight 
hundred days, a pension of one cent a day for such 











excess. Widows of soldiers who thus served shall 
receive a pension of $12amonth. As there are 
about 1,300,000 soldiers still living, it is easy to 
make a rough estimate of the annual cost of a 
$100 pension for each. 


* * 
a. 


GenERAL News.—Count Julius Andrassy, who 
was Foreign Minister of the Austrian Empire under 
Emperor Francis Joseph from 1871 to 1879, and 
who was recognized as one of the ablest and most 
independent of European statesmen, died at Buda- 
Pesth on the 18th. For the last ten years he had 
held no official position——John Jacob Astor died 
suddenly at his residence in this city on Saturday, 
at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Astor was the 
grandson of the John Jacob Astor who laid the 
foundation of the enormous wealth of the family. 
He was a man of amiable and excellent personal 
qualities, and, in conjunction with his wife, who 
died not long ago, contributed liberally to many ob- 
jects. His estate is variously reckoned as being 
from $100,000,000 to $150,000,000 in value ; doubt- 
less he was the richest man in this country. 
The Johns Hopkins University-observed on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday the completion of its fourteenth 
year of existence. By the bursting of a dam on 
the Lower Hassayampa River in Arizona last Satur- 
day from thirty to forty lives were lost, and great 
damage was done to mining and other property. 
The investigation of election frauds in Hudson 
County, N. J., has been continued, and facts have 
been developed showing that the frauds were on a 
very large scale, and suggesting the urgent need of 
a good ballot reform system. 

















THE ELECTIONS IN GERMANY. 


be is not at all unlikely that the elections in Ger 
many mark the beginning of rapid and im- 
portant changes, not only in that country, but in 
European affairs. The more carefully the results 
of the elections are studied, the more clear doeg it 
become that the Government has sustained an over- 
whelming defeat, and that its position, from being 
the most solid and commanding in Europe, has 
suddenly become one of great uncertainty. Here- 
tofore the German Government has been able to 
act as if there were no German people ; hereafter, 
unless all signs fail, the German Government will 
become in some sense the mouthpiece of the Ger- 
man people. The Reichstag has 397 members, 
divided into eight or ten groups, of which the most 
importaot are the Conservatives, the Imperialists, 
the National Liberals, the German Liberals, the 
Centralists, and the Socialists. A comparison of 
the numerical strength of these various groups in 
the last Reichstag and in the coming Reichstag 
will bring out the revolutionary changes made at 
the ballot-box last week. In the last Reichstag the 
Conservatives held 78 seats—they now hold 48; 
the Imperialists held 39—they now hold 12; the 
National Liberals held 92—they now hold 14; the 
Centralists held 103—they now hold 86; the Social- 
ists held 11—they will probably hold in the new 
Reichstag between 35 and 40 seats. The group which 
supported the Government, and which was known 
as the cartel combination, was made up of the 
National Liberals, the Conservatives, and the Im- 
perialists, and held 213 seats in the last Reichstag ; 
so far they have secured only 74 seats in the new 
Reichstag. The official returns of the election are 
yet to be received in some districts, and in othera 
secondary ballots will be necessary, so that the 
complete results will not be known for several 
days. In such cases, however, the result, instead of 
being modified on the second ballot, is generally 
emphasized, and in all probability the strength of 
the opposition will be increased rather than dimin- 
ished by the elections still to be held. Great 
anxiety is felt in Berlin with regard to the extent 
to which the Socialists’ vote will go. Three years 
ago they polled 774,128 votes ; last week their vote 
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exceeded 1,500,000, and is likely to be nearer 
2,000,000. 

This is the result of the repressive legislation 
which began with the first anti-Socialistic law in 
1876; a law re-enacted by the Reichstag every 
second year since that date, but which the Govern- 
ment failed to carry through the last Reichstag. The 
surprising growth of the Socialistic vote will carry 
dismay to every monarchy in Europe, while at the 
same time it will energize every party of discontent. 
This immense addition to the Socialistic strength 
probably does not mean that all the men who voted 
for the Socialistic candidates last week have iden- 
tified themselves with German Socialism. Un- 
doubtedly the Socialist party has made large gains ; 
but its gains at the polls represent also the large and 
growing element of discontent ; a discontent strenu- 
ously repressed by the Government, but none the 
less deep and widespread because it has heretofore 
found very little expression. Through the polls it 
has now formally notified the Government that 
things cannot go on as they have gone since the 
re-establishment of the Empire. Neither personal 
loyalty to the royal family and the great Prime 
Minister, nor national pride in the growth of the 
Empire, nor fears of French and Russian enmity, 
will longer reconcile the German reople to the 
burdens which ‘they are carrying. A German- 
American put the matter in a sentence when he 
said that the lot of the common man in Germany is 
to pay taxes, serve as a soldier, and keep his mouth 
shut. The common man has been induced to occupy 
this position for the last decade by appeals to his 
loyalty, his national pride, and his apprehensions ; but 
these appeals have evidently lost their force. The 
real issue at the polls was between absolutism and 
a continuation of the present exhausting and crush- 
ing military system, and a new policy looking to 
the diminishing of burdens and the development of 
parliamentary government. On this issue the 
Imperial Government has suffered a crushing 
défeat; in the next Reichstag it will be confronted 
by a large antagonistic majority. Under the Con- 
stitution the Reichstag has the exclusive right to 
pass laws and vote supplies, and the Emperor will 
therefore find himself in the position of being com- 
pelled to share the Government with the representa- 
tives of the people or to become an unconstitu- 
tional monarch, carrying on the Government with- 
out reference to the Reichstag or the sentiment 
of the nation. Whether he will have the wisdom 
and the courage to cut himself loose from the tra- 
ditions of the recent past and to inaugurate a real 
parliamentary régime remains to be seen. It is a 
great crisis, not only in the history of Germany, but 
in the history of Europe. The discovery that 
behind the tremendous military power of Berlin 
there exists this widespread discontent, this rapidly 
growing democratic feeling, will give added impulse 
to the anti-monarchical movement already wide- 
spread, and which needs now but little more impulse 
to work sudden and lasting changes on the Conti- 
nent. 








DR. CALKINS ON CREEDS. 


HE article by Dr. Wolcott Calkins on Creed 
Subscription which we publish on another 
page is all the more significant because it comes 
from one who is known to occupy a conservative, 
though not a reactionary, position in theology. No 
one, at least, will suspect him of being identified with 
the school of new theology or of writing in the interest 
of that party, and he shows very clearly that in 
requiring subscription to a creed as a condition of 
admission to the church, Congregationalists are not 
only out of sympathy with the great body of other 
evangelical churches, but also out of line with their 
own past history. Dr. Briggs has shown that the 
ministry's subscription to the Westminster Confes- 
sion of Faith is an innovation; Dr. Calkins shows 
that lay subscription to a church creed is also an 
innovation ; and it is perfectly patent to any reader 


of the New Testament that there is no authority in 
that book for either practice. 

In publishing Dr. Calkins’s article and in giving 
to it our heartiest approval it may be fitting to add 
that neither we nor he desire to abolish creeds. 
We have no wish to substitute indefinite for definite 
thinking, or emotion for thought ; we have no idea 
that the Church can teach without knowing what it 
teaches, and, formally or informally, in written 
articles or in unwritten history, defining the sub- 
ject matter of its teaching. But we insist that the 
creed is out of place when put at the door of the 
church. To require applicants for admission to sub- 
scribe to the creed of the church is to require a 
pupil to be ready for graduation before he enters 
the school. A church is a body of Christ’s dis- 
ciples—that is, of men and women and children 
who are learning of Christ ; to require them to say 
what they have learned before they have entered 
his school is a singular and even absurd anomaly. 
There is only one condition which should be 
imposed on persons who desire to enter the Church 
of Christ; this, namely, that they accept Christ as 
their Teacher and Master, and that they desire to 
learn the way of life of him in order that by obedi- 
ence to him they may enter upon and walk in that 
way. It may be very well for the Church as an 
organized body to formulate in written articles 
what are the essential features of its teaching, 
though this ought not to be necessary, and it may be 
at least a question whether it is not as well that the 
doctrinal constitution of the Church should be, like 
the political constitution of England, unformulated 
and unwritten. However this may be, to require 
as a condition of entering Christ’s Church the 
acceptance of the Church’s teaching is to exclude 
the thoughtful, the independent, and the conscien- 
tious, or to convert creed subscription into an unmean- 
ing and therefore a demoralizing formalism. 








LENT. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of the Christian 
Church last week began the observance of a 
period which from a very early day has been kept 
by the Christian Church as a time for special re- 
ligious services. Is there any reason why all Chris- 
tian churches should not unite with their liturgical 
brethren in this observance? It is true that Lent 
has often degenerated into mere formalism ; so has 
the Sabbath into a legal bondage to prohibitions, 
and family prayers into a pious etiquette, and 
Bible reading into a species of fetish worship. 
This is reason for reform, but not for abolition. 
To ordain a fast of meat and indulge in a feast of 
fish, to wear sackcloth for forty days and pre- 
pare for the pretense of asceticism by a carnival of 
sensual and idiotic revelry, is enough to have brought 
Lent into disgrace. But the children of the Puritans 
do not refuse to admit art to their homes and fiction 
to their libraries because the Cavaliers degraded 
both art and fiction; why should they refuse to 
reinstate a season of religious observance which 
their fathers abandoned because formalism had 
made it irreligious? We have welcomed Christmas ; 
we are welcoming Easter; why not receive back 
Lent and the Passion Week ? 

There is a distinct advantage in setting apart a 
certain season of the year for special spiritual con- 
templation. The non-liturgical churches have recog- 
nized this truth by the artificial creation of a 
“ Week of Prayer.” Buta week is quite too short. 
Many churches therefore endeavor to make the week 
extend to a month, or even more. But this substi- 
tute for the older observance suffers from its arti- 
ficial creation. Lent is a growth; the Week of 
Prayer is a manufacture. Society in our cities and 
larger towns adjusts itself instinctively to the Lenten 
season. It may not be a compliment to the Epis- 
copalian Church to say that Episcopalians set the 
fashion; but they do. At all events, the fashion is 
set; and a season in which society consents to 


reduce somewhat its demands on the time and 
thought of men and women is a season opportune 
for spiritual instruction and devotion. History 
counts for something ; and history, extending back 
almost, if not quite, to the Apostolic age, consecrates 
this season to the Church and its service. Fellow- 
ship counts for something ; the church which utilizes 
Lent for sacred services has the advantage of enter- 
ing into a communion of saints wide as the world 
and nearly as old as Christianity. Custom counts 
for something; it is relatively easy to adopt a 
season of religious observance which large numbers 
about us are accustomed toobserve. There lies be 
fore us as we write the programme of one of the 
largest and wealthiest churches in one of our great 
cities ; by no means High Church, but famous for 
its catholicity and its evangelical spirit no less 
than for its wealth and numbers. There is a serv- 
ice for every day in Lent, and on four days out of 
the six there are two daily services. The first 
week in Lent has been opened in New York 
City by a sermon to men in Trinity Church by 
the Rev. Phillips Brooks, given daily at noon. 
Who can estimate the value of having such a 
voice calling the attention of the men of the 
market-place to the eternal and invisible verities ? 
Other denominations are beginning to share in the 
benefits of this season. For two or three years 
past clergymen of different denominations have 
united in a Good Friday service in the church of 
which Dr. Heber Newton is rector. This year 
clergymen of different denominations unite in Fri- 
day services throughout Lent in the church of 
which Dr. W. S. Rainsford is rector. These are 
the beginnings; let us hope that they are not the 
end; that the participation of a few clergymen of 
non-liturgical denominations will be followed before 
long by the participation of their churches; and 
that the time may not be far distant when all the 
churches of Christ in America will join with their 
liturgical brethren in keeping sacred to services of 
prayer, penitence, praise, and instruction the period 
between Ash Wednesday and Easter. 








RUSKIN’S IDEAL OF A NEWSPAPER. 


i is nothing new under the sun—not even 

The Christian Union. We fell this week upon 
the following paragraph in John Ruskin’s “Fors 
Clavigera :” 


“If any journal would limit itself to statements of well- 
sifted fact, making itself not a ‘ news’ paper, but an ‘ olds’ 
paper, and giving its statements tested and true like old 
wine, as soon as things could be known accurately ; choosing, 
also, of the many things that might be known, that which 
it was most vital to know, and summing them up in few 
words of pure English—I cannot say whether it would ever 
pay well to sell it ; but Iam sure it would pay well to read 
it, and to read no other.” 


Mr. Ruskin has in this paragraph sketched the 
ideal which we attempt to realize weekly in The Out- 
look. We cannot better define our object in these 
first two or three pages of the Union than in Mr. 
Ruskin’s words, “Statements tested and true like 
old wine, given as soon as things can be known ac- 
curately.” It would perhaps surprise our readers 
if they could see the pile of papers that are exam- 
ined, analyzed, compared, contrasted, in order to 
get these “statements tested and true”—papers 
home and foreign, religious and secular, orthodox 
and heretical, Republican, Democratic, Prohibition- 
ist, capitalistic journals and labor journals, trade 
journals and general journals, scientific journals 
and popular journals. In this, as in every depart- 
ment of a great paper, the work of the editor is to 
reject what is worthless, that he may select what it 
will pay well to read. What our readers get is the 
least part of the service which the Union renders 
them. They should see what they are saved from 
getting! 

History is something more than a mere record of 
current events. It is the interpretation of great 
movements, indicated sometimes by slight inci 
dents; it is the account of the work{which God is 
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doing in human life, and of the forces which are 
working against him and against human welfare ; 
it is the selection out of multitudinous happenings 
of those events which it is most vital to know, and 
the interpretation of them so that their real signifi- 
cance may be rightly known; it is the measuring 
of life, not by the standards of party, but by their re- 
lation to the Commonwealth—not by the standards 
of sect, but by their relation to truth and righteous- 
ness. Such history the daily paper cannot give; 
for the daily paper is necessarily a reporter of both 
the large and the little, since time and opportunity 
are wanting to sift out the large from the little, or 
even to comprehend what is truly large and what 
truly little. Such history the monthly magazine 
cannot give. We cannot wait a month for our 
knowledge of the history which we are helping to 
make. To write this history, history of things most 
vital to know, history comprised in statements of 
well-sifted fact, is pre-eminently and more and 
more the function of the weekly paper. And this 
history, of which we are a part, and which depends 
for its issue on what we do, what we think, what 
we are, is of all history the most important for us 
to know. For it is history in the making, not yet 
cooled and hardened beyond possibility of improv- 
ing or, if need be, reshaping. 

John Ruskin defines the spirit in which we en- 
deavor from week to week to make The Chris- 
tian Union—especially the first three pages. It 
defines, too, the spirit in which especially those first 
three pages must be read, if the Union and its 
readers are to understand each other. 


A NOTABLE ARTICLE. 


NOTABLE contribution to theological thought 

is the article on Progressive Orthodoxy in the 
February “ Andover Review,” from the pen of the 
Rev. Frederic Palmer, an Episcopal clergyman in 
Andover. Mr. Palmer has shown himself at once 
courageous and courteous in offering this trenchant 
criticism on the Andover movement to the Re- 
view which is its organ and representative, and the 
“ Review ” has shown equal courtesy, not to say 
greater courage, in publishing the criticism without 
note or comment. An editorial reply may perhaps 
be furnished later ; for such reply the readers of the 
“ Review ” will certainly look with interest. But 
the publication of this trenchant critique without a 
contemporaneous response shows that the editors of 
the “Review” have either aserene confidence in 
the impregnable stability of their position, or a rare 
willingness to have its weaknesses exhibited and 
its shortcomings pointed out, if thereby the Church 
of Christ may get a clearer view of the whole 
truth. The possession and manifestation of such a 
spirit by two parties to a theological controversy is 
of itself as invaluable as it is, unfortunately, un- 
usual. Theological controversies carried on in this 
spirit can have but one issue, and that beneficial. 
When the passion for victory is taken out of polem- 
ics, all poison goes with it. 

Mr. Palmer is a believer in the New Theology. 
He has a philosophic mind and a large grasp of 
truth. He sees in the present thought-movement of 
the age something very different from a personal 
quarrel or a provincial and party dispute. The 
question of a probation in another life for those 
who have never heard of Christ in this he relegates 
to the comparatively immaterial issues in theology. 
He criticises the Andover movement, not from the 
standpoint of conservatism, but from the standpoint 
of a catholic and inclusive philosophy. He objects 
to it, not because it is too radical, nor perhaps be- 
cause it is not radical enough, but because it is not 
large and deep and broad enough. It appears to 
him a new form of scholasticism, or at best a small 
scion of philosophy grafted on the old scholastic 
stock. He objects to it that it is provincial and 
polemical, not broadly and comprehensively philo- 
sophical. He repudiates what he regards as Ando- 








ver’s fundamental postulate, that a knowledge of the 
history of Jesus is essential to salvation; while he 
does not deny that for those who have not had that 
knowledge, or even for those who have had it, the 
redemptive work and influence of God may be 
efficacious in another life, though not apparently 
efficacious here. His criticism of the Andover 
movement goes back of all such questioning to a con- 
sideration of the fundamental theological problem 
of our time, upon which he calls on Andover to 
speak, and upon which he declares Andover has not 
yet spoken. We quote: 

‘** Does the infinite exclude or include the finite?’ The 
answer which any school of thought gives to this is the test 
of its depth and the prophecy as to its permanent existence 
and influence. We may arrange side by side the two oppos- 
ing hypotheses with their corollaries, so that a glance will 
show us the genealogy of ideas. If the infinite excludes the 
finite, all knowledge is relative, real knowledge of God im- 
possible, and the union of divine and human in Christ 
becomes a mechanical, uninstructive one. Certain con- 
ceptions become opposites; for example, supernatural and 
natural, grace and nature, revealed and natural religion, 
will and law, the priest and the man, faith and reason, the 
claims of the next life and those of this. If, on the other 
hand, the infinite necessarily includes the finite, real knowl- 
edge is possible; knowledge of God is absolute, though not 
complete ; the union of divine and human in Christ is essential 
and typical; the opposites just mentioned become different 
aspects of a common unity. According as we hold one posi- 
tion or the other, revelation is a process outside the mind of 
man or within it; faith is a body of truth or an attitude of 
spirit ; the Atonement is satisfaction to God or harmony with 
him; the Incarnation was an exhibition of humiliation or of 
life in its highest development, full and glorious.” 

This is admirable ; if it be criticised as incomplete, 
the answer is that it is as complete a summary of 
the issue between the Old and the New Theologies 
as could well be given in so brief a compass. It is 
invaluable not only for its clearness and compactness, 
but yet more because it makes it perfectly clear 
that this issue is not one in provincial and polem- 
ical theology, not one between Andover and Hart- 
ford or Professor Smyth and Dr. Alden, not one 
about possibilities of future probation or adequacy 
of this life’s probation, but a profound philosoph- 
ical issue, affecting every theological doctrine, and 
equally vital in Germany and in America, in Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, and Congregational Churches. 

Concerning the justice of Mr. Palmer’s arti- 
cle as a criticism of the Andover movement we 
pass no judgment here. We wait to hear the other 
side. It must suffice to say, on the one hand, that 
to some extent we sympathize with his criticism ; 
that, as our readers know, that movement has not 
been and is not theologically satisfactory to us, not 
because it has been too great a “new departure,” 
but because it has not departed radically enough 
from the traditional methods of scholastic theology, 
because it has been, as it seems to us, too much 
hampered, partly by the traditions to which Andover 
is bound, partly by the controversies in which it has 
found itself unwittingly involved. But, on the 
other hand, the historian must always recognize the 
truth that men who have done one piece of work 
well are not io be condemned because they did not 
choose to do another and different work; that the 
conductor of a successful skirmish is not to be 
court-martialed because the necessities of his posi- 
tion imposed upon him that limited duty, and did 
not give him opportunity to plan and conduct a 


great campaign. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


It had been a busy day for the Spectator, and it was 
with deep-seated satisfaction that, after dinner, he 
drew his chair to the right angle between the lamp and 
the fire, made up the latter with deliberate content, 
and took a book in his hand. In this position he was 
discovered by a friend, who addressed him with an 
interrogative—“ Resting ? That’s a novel, I hope.” 
“ Yes,” said the Spectator, “it isa novel.” The friend 
looked over his shoulder—* Not George Meredith! I 
thought you were resting!” “So I am,” said the 
Spectator, and thereupon the friend placed himself 
in an opposing arm-chair, and solemnly held forth 
against what it pleased him to term that “ mod- 








ern horror, didactic fiction.” The Spectator listened 
calmly ; the subject was an old hunting-ground to him, 
and he knew his own mind. 


x * 
* 


“There was a remarkably clever article on this 
pulpit attitude of fiction,” said the friend, “in one of 
the magazines not long ago—the ‘ Atlantic’ I think it 
was.” “Yes,” assented the Spectator, “it was Miss 
Repplier in the ‘ Atlantic,’ and it was very clever, and 
very amusing.” “And didn’t you agree with her?” 
the friend demanded. The Spectator smiled as he 
confessed that, in reading anything as delightfully 
written as Miss Repplier’s papers, he was not troubled 
greatly by his own point of view ; the skill and grace 
with which the weapon was handled made the object 
of attack a matter of minor consideration, and he 
could behold such a pen tilting at his favorite convic- 
tion, not only with equanimity, but with great enjoy- 
ment. “Nevertheless,” he added, “Miss Repplier’s 
logical armor is not, to my thinking, of proof, and 
though I find much to agree with in this special 
article, on the whole I think she distinctly overshot 
her mark. My sympathies were more with an answer 
to the article printed, if I remember rightly, in the 
‘Critic.’” “Written by some one who finds Meredith 
amusing reading ?” queried the friend, with a sarcastic 
twist of his eyebrows. “Written by some one to 
whom Meredith gives keen pleasure,” answered the 
Spectator, “and who makes just this very point—that 
amusement and pleasure are not synonymous.” The 
friend groaned, and the Spectator, accepting the 
challenge, closed his book, clasped his hands comfort- 
ably behind his head, and addressed the following 
remarks to the fire. 


* * 
* 


Far be it from any one who leads as busy a life as the 
Spectator to underrate the value of amusement pure 
and simple : it rests, refreshes, enlivens, and is often 
as good for tired nerves as sleep ; and so due honor to 
the comic opera or to a game of bezique, and to 
the “ Levers, Gaboriaus, Vernes.” But a pure pleas- 
ure is a thing vastly wider and deeper, and should 
leave behind a permanent possession, an added strength. 
Sleep is a rest—pleasure implies activity. With an oar 
in our hands, do we get less pleasure from the clear 
air and dancing water because every strong, free stroke 
braces a muscle and fills the lungs? And is it not the 
same with the moral muscles and lungs? The pleasure 
of the reader is the aim of fiction, assuredly, but the 
question of what that pleasure is remains. To the 
Spectator the exercise of his intellectual and moral fac- 
ulties in the reading of at least two of the books which 
Miss Repplier bunches with enjoyable horror—“ Daniel 
Deronda,” “ The Ordeal of Richard Feverel,” and “The 
Story of an African Farm”—is as distinct a source 
of pleasure as the exercise to his physical muscles in a 
pull across rough water in a bracing atmosphere ; and 
he is quite sure, moreover, that he is the better for the 
exercise. It is good to work, and it is good to enjoy 
ourselves ; it will be a better world when we have 
learned that the two are not incompatible ; that under- 
work is as far from bringing the finest sort of pleasure 
as overwork. It is perfectly true that the demands of 
life are, at times, too much for our strength, and that 
to keep the balance even we have need to throw into 
the other scale an amount of pure amusement, of 
literal diversion from the realities of existence ; but it 
is the sick, not the strong, who need extra sleep instead 
of exercise in the open air (if, indeed, the sickness be 
not partly due to a lack of such exercise), and Miss 
Repplier’s plea*for restful literature, such as will 
“ place no tax upon our conscience or credulity,” carries 
with it a heavy indictment against the value of life 
itself. For every demand we make for diversion to 
throw into one scale is an added admission of the 
weight that lies in the other, and this is poor business 
for an optimist to be in. Indeed, the Spectator doves 
not know how it strikes others, but to him such opti- 
mism as Miss Repplier’s does not appear a very warm 
garment. With all the brilliance and general delight- 
fulness of her papers, there is a recurring suggestion 
in her point of view of the warrior who, finding himself 
surrounded by dangers, sang as loudly as he might, that 
he should not have time to contemplate them. Such 
songs are brave, but practiced muscles make a better 
basis for courage. 

* * 

It is common enough to account for the inherent 
love of fiction in human nature by saying that it arises 
simply from a desire for amusement, for diversion. 
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This is undoubtedly one cause, but the Spectator is 
very sure that it is not the underlying cause. The 
love of fiction rests, he believes, directly or indirectly, 
on the love of life, on the instinctive desire to get as 
much of it as we can ; and on the perception, more or 
less conscious, that the amount of life we possess 
depends, not upon the number of our days, but upon 
their fullness. The most interesting thing in life is life 
itself, and it is wholly natural that we should be filled 
with a desire to observe it, or rather to realize it under 
new and varied conditions. Being of necessity limited 
as to our personal experience, we turn to that “ vicari- 
ous experience” of which the writer in the “ Critic ” 
(Mr. Harding) speaks—the vicarious experience fur- 
nished us, not only by the histories and biographies to 
which Miss Repplier thinks we will have tc turn for 
recreation, but by those dramas and novels which are, 
what they must be to be worth considering at all, faith- 
ful representations of life. It is difficult for us to see 
the actual life about us in any large way; we get it 
only in bits, and, standing so close to the great mosaic, 
we miss the pattern—the harmonious picture which 
demands for its perception distance and detachment. 
But art comes to our help and gives us the picture 
reduced, subject to inevitable limitations, but true so 
far as it goes, and conveying its special idea with dis- 
tinetness. It is the idea always that we are after—the 
idea showing itself in life, not detached from it. As 
a certain wise woman has said, “ There is no approach- 
ing the idea for the masses except through the human 
life ; there is no lasting power for the man except as 


the slave of the idea.” 


* 
* 


The friend picked up the volume which the Spectator 
had laid down—“ Beauchamp’s Career.” “You think, 
then, that Meredith’s ideas about life pay for the trouble 
of reading him?” “There isn’t a page,” answered the 
Spectator, rising to the hearth-rug—* not one exasperat- 
ing sentence (and many of them are exasperating ; but 
we are not discussing rhetoric )—which has not the idea 
back of it, which is not filled to the full with life.” 

“ And do you find yourself a happier man for having 
followed this impetuous boy through all his absurdities 
to the tragic close of all ?” 

“Verily, yes,” said the Spectator. “I am a happier 
man, because I am a better and stronger man for hav- 
ing felt the beat of life with that strong heart, for hav- 
ing looked out on life with that clear, uncompromising 
gaze. The record of that brief career is an inspiration ; 
and if I am not the better for it, so much the worse for 
me.” 

“From which I gather,” said the friend, getting to 
his feet, “that your point of view is not Miss Rep- 
plier’s.” 

“ Not if she is sincere in her implication that teach- 
ing and giving pleasure are incompatible. If she is, 
what a terrible old proser the universal order of things 
must be to her, with its inflexible determination to 
teach at all costs! But it would be hard to convince 
me that the author of ‘ Fiction in the Pulpit’ finds the 
study of life dull either in books or out of them ; and 
if she does, why, we can only be the more grateful to 
her for her generosity in giving away so much, not 
only of amusement, but of pleasure.” And with this 
the meeting broke up. 








THE AMERICAN BOARD AND THE 
CHURCHES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Is it not becoming clear to many that no final settle- 
ment of the difficulties in the American Board is pos- 
sible without such a reorganization as shall make the 
Board a representative body, and give the churches a 
direct voice in its constitution and management ? 

That, it seems to me, is what every one should strive 
for between now and the next meeting of the Board at 
Minneapolis. If the churches speak, and speak loudly, 
the Board will regard them. The Committee of Fifteen 
should not be allowed to report again that only a few 
of the churches made any response to their circular of 
inquiry. And through discussion and agitation in the 
papers and elsewhere something like unanimity of senti- 
ment should be aimed at. Dr. Storrs’s letters may be 
very satisfactory, but the interpretation put upon those 
letters at the rooms in Boston satisfies only a faction. 
< real settlement of the case is as far off as ever. 

ither the Board must be reorganized, and its 
Committee and Secretaries made responsible to the 
churches, or many of the churches will feel obliged to 
seek other channels for their missionary contributions. 
The following is the answer which one church, after 
much deliberation, has decided to make to the inquiries 
of the Committee of Fifteen. Its p is to pre- 
serve, so far as possible, the acknowledged excellences 
of the present organization, while providing at the same 


time that the majority of the Corporate Members, 
or Managers, shall be chosen or designated by the 
churches : 

1. Ought there to be a change in the present mode of 
electing Corporate Members ? 

Yes ; a radical change is desirable. The charter 
should be so amended as to make the Board repre- 
sentative of the churches, and not of the contributors 
only. If there are legal and insurmountable objections 
toa change in the charter, then the nomination of a 
majority of the members should be given to the 
churches. 

2. If a change should finally be thought desirable and 
expedient, what method of selection should be substituted in 
place of the mode now in use ? 

Let there be two classes of Corporate Members, A 
and ft. Class A not to exceed one-third of the entire 
membership, and to be chosen by the Board itself for a 
definite term. At least one-half of this class should be 
laymen, re; being had in choosing to prominence in 
the counsels of the churches or to pre-eminence in 


ving. 
aoe B to be elected, or nominated, by the State 
associations and local conferences, the apportionment 
being according to church membership, the term of 
office to be five years, or such other term as may seem 
best. If nominated only, and not elected, by the asso- 
ciations and conferences, the number should be double 
the number to be chosen, and the Board required to 
choose from this number. All new members should be 
classified so that their terms should expire in one, two, 
three, four, and five years respectively. If practicable, 
let the present membership classified in the same 
way. Vacancies occurring in either class should be 
filled in accordance with special rules. ; 

3. Ought the present limit of Corporate Membership [250] 
to be enlarged ? and, if so, to what number ? 

The present limit might well be enlarged to 300 or 
400. 


Some such reorganization as the above would not 
only keep the B in touch with all the churches, but 
render impossible any such dissensions as now exist. 
The work of carrying the Gospel to all men is the 
work of the churches. They cannot afford to surren- 
der their responsibility to any corporation, however wise 
or orthodox, nor will they for any length of time. mn 








THE DISTRICT MESSENGER BOYS’ 
BROTHERHOOD. 


By GrorGce J. MAnson. 


A* Y person who has seen the official list of the 
charitable organizations of New York would 
say that, beyond a doubt, every field of religious 
and philanthropic effort has been covered. These 
charities, organizations, and societies for various 
worthy objects number several hundred, and it 
would be difficult to think of any large, special class 
of the community who are not in some way reached 
by one or more of the various religious denomina- 
tions. And yet a few weeks ago a new movement 
was started which will aim to reach a large body of 
persons heretofore standing alone and neglected. 
This enterprise has reference to the moral advance. 
ment of the two or three thousand district messen- 
ger boys of the great metropolis, and, later on, of 
boys hulding similar positions in other large cities 
and towns of the country. 

We get this excellent ideafrom England. About 
three years ago some philanthropic persons organ- 
ized what is now called the “International Postal 
and Telegraph Christian Association ”’—a league or 
brotherhood composed of employees of the post- 
office; later on the work was extended to the mes- 
sengers employed in the telegraph service, and now 
the society is to have branches in Canada and the 
United States. 

A few evenings since the telegraph boys of the 
town were invited to attend a Telegraph Boys’ Tea 
in the lecture-room adjoining the church of the 
Rev. Samuel H. Virgin—the Pilgrim Congrega- 
tional, at 121st Street and Madison Avenue. The 
meeting was quite informal and social in its char- 
acter, but the boys, who attended in large numbers 
and who took great interest in the proceedings, 
were given to understand what a moral and spirit- 
ual benefit the new League would be to them. The 
rules of the District Messenger Boys’ Brotherhood 
require the member, by God’s help, to abstain from 
intoxicating liquor and to use no bad language; to 
be honest and strictly truthful in the fulfillment of 
their daily duties ; and to lend a helping hand to 
brother messengers in temptation. If a brother 
should break his pledge he forfeits his membership. 
Small trial cards will be furnished to those who 
will promise to abstain from the use of liquor for 
three months, and who wish to take this prepara- 
tory step before joining the Brotherhood. The 
work is undenominational, and its object, briefly 
stated, is to improve the boys both mentally and 
spiritually. 


Our messenger boys differ very much from those 
employed in London. There boys over fourteen 
years of age are not accepted, the company prefer- 
ring young boys, who can be so trained up in the 
service that they can eventually become clerks. In 
order to obtain employment they are obliged to 
pass a very strict examination as to mental and 
physical qualifications ; their history is looked into; 
and their character must, in every way, be satisfac- 
tory to the management. They are not required 
to work later than eight o’clock at night (except 
some of the elder lads as indoor messengers in the 
telegraph department), their places at that hour 
being filled by grown men. 

In our country the conditions are very different. 
Boys younger than fourteen years are employed in 
a comparatively haphazard way, without much re- 
gard to their antecedents, and they are obliged, in 
turn, to be on duty at all hours of the night. The 
reader may be surprised that telegraph boys should 
be warned against drinking whisky, or, for that 
matter, any kind of intoxicant. The fact is, the 
messenger boy is exposed to various kinds of temp- 
tation, particularly if he labors in the great metrop- 
olis. It is not an uncommon occurrence for a 
person who has received a message to offer the 
messenger, in a spirit of grossly mistaken liberality, 
a glass of beer, wine, and sometimes stronger drink. 
It must be remembered, too, that the services of 
these boys are in constant demand by a certain im- 
moral class of the community. Some years ago 
there was a State law passed which forbade boys 
delivering messages to such places. But since 
then, according to police authority, that particular 
species of sin is carried on in such a way that no 
law of that kind could be effectively carried out. 
Through the avarice of landlords, flats in many 
respectable parts of the city harbor characters who 
once lived in certain well-defined districts of the 
town, while middle-class hotels and restaurants 
abound for the special accommodation of the class 
of wrong-doers alluded to. Think how young boys 
are constantly called to such places, imagine the 
sights which it is possible for them to witness, and 
the need of the Messenger Boys’ Brotherhood will 
be at once made apparent. 

It must be understood that this new philanthropic 
movement is not ushered in with a loud flourish of 
trumpets, with great promises and demands for 
financial aid. Those who are engaged in it on the 
other side of the water, and who wish to see it 
prosper in the United States, are earnest, thought- 
ful men and women, representing that unique class 
of Christian workers who quietly and unosten- 
tatiously do a vast amount of good. The leaders in 
this benevolent scheme rely for its success upon the 
influence of prayer, and carry on the work in a 
private way. How the enterprise will develop in 
New York, and what means will be used to make it 
successful, the organizers do not pretend to state; as 
the work grows upon their hands the means to 
carry it forward will continually, and by divine 
interposition, be made plain. In England the boys 
are taught reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and some of the elder boys French or shorthand, 
and prizes are awarded yearly for proficiency in 
these studies. Last June in London, at the yearly 
examination of the Brotherhood conducted by a 
Board school teacher, a large proportion of the 
messenger boys passed satisfactory examinations, 
and were awarded forty-four prizes and one hundred 
certificates. This examination does not affect their 
position in the service; but, of course, the more 
intelligent they are the better chance they have of 
being promoted in their work. Some educational 
advantages will be given to the boys in the Ameri- 
ean branch of the Brotherhood, but exactly what 
they will be has not yet been determined. The 
famous evangelist, Dwight L. Moody, and the 
Rev. T. S. Wynkoop, of Washington, D. C., are 
very much interested in this Brotherhood, which 
now has about one hundred branches throughout 
the British Isles, and has just been started in 
Australia, Canada, and the United States. In New 
York City branches have been started in connection 
with the old John Street Methodist Church, under 
the Rev. Dr. W. W. Bowditch ; in the central part 
of the town in the Church of the Holy Trinity, of 
which the Rev. E. Walpole Warren is rector, and 
in the church of the Rev. Samuel H. Virgin, as 
already mentioned. Six telegraph boys’ teas have 
been given this year in different parts of the city. 

The parent Brotherhood in England publishes 
quarterly a small paper devoted to the interests of 
the cause. This journal contains news items about 


the various branches, notices of meetings, etc., and 
A recent, though not the latest, 


religious articles. 
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number of this publication serves to show the deep 
religious spirit which animates the leaders of the 
Brotherhood ; it contains, for instance, several 
requests for prayer, and gives faith’s outlook: 
‘- Faith sees in London street or village lane life’s 
battlefield, where every instant souls conquer or are 
being conquered. Faith looks through the stupid- 
est, commonest man or woman, and sees the Christ 
who might be formed within looking out.” Here 
is a stirring hymn written expressly for messenger 
boys, and sung to the tune of “ We are out on the 
ocean sailing :” 
“ Rally, lads, to the King’s own service ! 
Telegrams from Heaven ye bear ; 
Tidings flashed from the far-off region, 
And the Father waiting there. 


Cuorvus: Messages of full forgiving ! 
Happy, holy, honored living ! 
ark ! the news of a Saviour dying ! 
Rising, living, pleading still. 
Hark ! the news o’er the world is flying ! 
Look and live, whoever will ! 


“ Rally, lads, to the King’s own service ! 
Never blush his badge to wear ; 
’Tis your highest, truest honor, 
In his name his work to share. 


“ Rally, lads, to the King’s own service ! 
True promotion waits you there ; 
Lives of useful, noble labor. 
Now, for Jesus, do and dare ! 


“ Rally, lads, to the King’s own service ! 
With its future bright and fair ; 
Hear the message, and believe it, 
Then repeat it everywhere.” 








DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGE. 


By Witiiam DeWirt Hype, 
President of Bowdoin College. 


Png emphasizes the difference be- 
tween men. Democracy insists upon their 
common nature. Aristocracy says “Go.” Democ- 
racy says “ Come.” 

In polities, aristocracy says: “The best shall 
rule; the inferior shall obey.” Democracy says : 
“ All men can see the true and right, and all shall 
have a share in making and in keeping just and 
reasonable laws.” 

In religion, aristocracy says: “ ‘The learned and 
the official class shall draw up creeds and rituals, 
and the average man shall sign the articles and 
perform the rites, asking no questions for con- 
science’s sake.” Democracy says: “Every man 
shall be fully persuaded in his own mind, and no 
man shall lord it over another in religious things, 
save in so far as in pureness, in knowledge, in long- 
suffering, in kindness, in love unfeigned, by the 
manifestation of the truth, he can commend himself 
to every man’s conscience in the sight of God.” 

Though the college traditions which are inherited 
from England were aristocratic, yet it was inevita- 
ble that democracy in Church and State should 
express itself in the college which is their offspring. 

Formerly, between professors and students there 
was a great gulf fixed. On the one side was dig- 
nity and wisdom; on the other, disorder and igno- 
rance was presupposed. The function of the pro- 
fessors was to ask questions and make rules. The 
function of the students was to answer questions 
and break rules. 

The democratic spirit, in every important respect, 
bridges that gulf. 

It makes a new thing of teaching. It is only a 
few years since an old professor reproved a young 
instructor for introducing the dangerous custom of 
allowing students to ask questions in the class-room. 
To-day questions and informal discussion are not 
only permitted, but encouraged everywhere ; and 
frequently an entire hour is given to it. There is 
a fixed background of requirement, and strict 
accountability for its attainment, with which these 
questions and discussions are not allowed to inter- 
fere. The text-book, however, is not a storehouse 
of material for professors’ questions and students’ 
answers, but a spring-board from which both to- 
gether plunge into the depths and difficulties of 
the subject. 

In science, student and professor work side by 
side in the laboratory. In history they compare 
the views of the authors which both have read. In 
philosophy they seek acquaintance with the soul, 
which is essentially the same in student and pro- 
fessor, and ponder problems on which depend the 
moral health and spiritual life of both alike. When 
the Professor of Mathematics takes his class out on 
the campus and shows the application of trigonom- 


étry to surveying; when the Librarian is a guide 
to reading rather than a mere distributer of books ; 
when the Professor of Latin or Greek or English 
has evening readings with his students in his favor- 
ite author, and the Professor of Modern Lan- 
guages invites them to join him in a conversational 
club; when the Professor of Geology takes his class 
on long tramps over the hills, and the Professor of 
Biology shares with his more interested students 
the close quarters of a yacht on a dredging excur- 
sion—the gulf between the two cannot be very broad. 
The fact remains that the professor knows more 
than the student. But that fact is not pushed into 
prominence. Not to find out how much the one 
knows and the other does not know, but to see how 
clear and broad and precise a view of truth they 
can gain together by their united efforts, is the end 
and aim of their relationship. 

In this way quite as much information is gained 
as by the other method. And, in addition, the stu- 
dent learns intellectual self-reliance. He learns how 
to attack a subject, instead of how to listen to a 
teacher. He not only knows what the book says, 
but by what authority of facts and processes it says 
it. The old method deposited a definite number of 
facts in a pupil’s head. The new method puts life 
into his mind, and imparts the spirit and power by 
which to gain new facts by living processes. The 
old method gives information; the new gives in- 
spiration. The old drives stakes in the mental soil ; 
the new plants trees. The best fruits of the aristo- 
cratic college are stability, modesty, conservatism, 
caution. The democratic college bequeaths to its 
alumni ambition, self-reliance, originality, independ- 
ence, courage, enthusiasm, devotion to progress and 
reform. Its value is attested by the large number 
who pursue post-graduate studies ; and by the ease 
and speed with which, in medicine, law, business, or 
engineering, its graduates outstrip their “rule of 
thumb ” competitors. 

A corresponding democratic revolution has taken 
place in college government. Laws that have been 
in force within the present century at Union, 
Williams, and Bowdoin, contain prohibitions of 
gunning and fishing without leave of the executive 
government ; playing off fireworks or making a bon- 
fire without leave of the executive government; 
playing cards, billiards, or any game of hazard ; 
buying, selling, or bartering among themselves 
books, apparel, or any other property above the 
value of two dollars, without leave of the executive 
government ; eating or drinking in a tavern, going 
out of town, tardiness at chapel; fighting with, 
striking, or willfully hurting any person; making 
tumultuous or indecent noises; being actor or spec- 
tator at stage plays, interludes, or theatrical enter- 
tainments; breaking open the chamber, chest, desk, 
or any other place under lock and key, or other- 
wise secured; profanity, drunkenness, wearing 
women’s clothing, associating with dissolute or 
rusticated persons, purchasing anything on trust, 
attending at places of vain and idle sports, spending 
an evening or a part of an evening out of the college 
yard, unless accompanied by an officer or by per- 
mission ; throwing anything near or against or over 
the college edifice, in the entries, or down stairs, 
or out of a window ; throwing a snow-ball in the 
college yard, lying down on one’s bed in study 
hours, getting up unnecessarily after going to bed 
at night. Each offense is accompanied by a penalty. 
The penalties range from a fine of three cents to pri- 
vate admonition, public admonition, suspension, rus- 
tication, and expulsion. The aim of these laws was 
to include every offense conceivable by the ingenuity 
of man or boy in the list of things prohibited and 
punishable; and generally the law-makers fancied 
that they had succeeded. In one copy, however, 
appears this supplementary clause: “ Wherever 
students may be guilty of disorders or misdemean- 
ors against which no express provision is made in 
the foregoing laws, in all such cases the executive 
government may punish them by fine, admonition, 
or suspension, according to the aggravation of the 
offense.” Of course this régime involved an end- 
less amount of police surveillance on the part of 
“the executive government.”- In Union College 
it was enacted that “every officer of this College 
shall visit the several rooms of the students once 
each day, and once in the evening of each day, and 
each officer in college shall report to the President 
daily in writing every transgression of the laws so 
far as his knowledge or information extends.” Col- 
lege officers in those days got just what they ex- 
pected of their students. They were kept busy 
watching boys in sunlight and chasing them by 
moonlight. The risk of being caught and punished 
was half the spice of mischief, and every faculty 


meeting bore a rich crop of fines, admonitions, or 
rustications. 

The boys remained boys to the last. No develop- 
ment of character, no growth in manliness, no inner 
sympathy with the reasonableness, and hence no 
outward reverence for the forms, of law could be 
fostered by such a system. Whatever of daring, 
strength, or independence a young fellow had was 
sure to be enlisted on the side of disorder. Only 
the weak were orderly; because it was only to 
weakness and fear that the orders were addressed. 

Under the democratic system there is no long 
list of things prohibited ; no espionage; no docket 
crowded with cases of discipline. In Amherst 
College applicants for admission are simply told 
that “a student is received as a gentleman, and as 
such is trusted to conduct himself in truthfulness 
and uprightness, in kindness and respect, in dili- 
gence and sobriety, in obedience to law and main- 
tenance of order, and regard for Christian institu- 
tions, as becomes a member of a Christian college. 
The privileges of the College are granted only to 
those who enter into agreement to fulfill in all 
respects this trust.” In Bowdoin College “all 
matters relating to the peace, order, security, and 
good name of the undergraduate community, except 
payments to the College, rank, conduct during reci- 
tations, and attendance at required exercises,” are, 
by articles of agreement between the faculty and 
students, intrusted to a jury composed of one 
representative from each class and each society in 
College. The faculty has had only a single case 
of discipline before it in the last four years. 

How does it work? It works like democratic 
government everywhere. It does not go far ahead 
of the sentiment of the college community. But it 
does develop that sentiment most beneficially. 

The penalties inflicted are light but effectual. 
There is unwillingness to make a fellow-student 
suffer seriously for his misdeeds. But, on the other 
hand, the disapproval of his fellow-students is a 
much more effective and serious thing to an offender 
than the reprimand of an officer of the college, 
unbacked by student sentiment. One form of 
penalty is the exacting of a promise to abstain from 
the objectionable conduct during the remainder of 
the college course. This is not a serious infliction 
upon the student. But it effectually protects the 
college against a repetition of the offense by the 
individual offender; and to others this declaration 
of sentiment serves ag an impressive warning. 

Of course the faculty contribute their share to 
the formation of this public sentiment, which, 
through the jury, rules the college. And the Pres- 
ident has the right to inquire into the conduct and 
character of any student, to remonstrate with him, 
and to communicate with parents. But his action 
is purely personal and private; it is not to be inter- 
preted as college censure. 

This system of government by public opinion for 
the greatest good of each and all works so well that 
neither faculty nor students wish to avail them- 
selves of their right to withdraw from the articles 
by a three-fourths vote of either body. It might 
not work well everywhere. When a large load of 
the offspring of idleness and luxury is dumped into 
a college every fall, college democracy would be in 
the same danger that threatens our American 
democracy from promiscuous immigration. And 
the presence of two or three arrogant, arbitrary, 
unsympathetic men on the faculty would make the 
same trouble for democratic college government 
that “bosses” who try to run politics in their own 
interest make in a democratic State. 

The two sides of college life, instruction and gov- 
ernment, must both be democratic if either is. 
Professors cannot have aristocratic relations in the 
class-room and govern the campus on democratic 
principles. There must be a simple, earnest, unaf- 
fected devotion to the highest good of the students 
manifested on all sides and in all relations—intel- 
lectual, social, moral, and spiritual. Only in so far 
as students trust professors as their wisest and best 
friends can professors exert that influence over col- 
lege sentiment which will make it equal to the task 
of good government. 

Without sympathy and good-will college instrue- 
tion remains a formal and fruitless exercise, and 
college government becomes a source of endless 
irritation. Where this democratic relationship ex- 
ists between professors and students, wisdom’s ways 
are sure to be ways of pleasantness and paths of 
peace, and the college comes as near as any con- 
siderable sphere of human life can come to that 
ultimate state “ where law, life, joy, impulse, are one 
thing.” 

Bowpo1n CoLieGE, Brunswick, Me. 
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THE MAKING OF A WEEKLY PAPER. 


By Henry H. Moore. 


II.—THE COMPOSING-ROOM. 


(g that convenient personage, the average reader, 
were obliged to decipher the original manuscripts 
from which a newspaper is printed, he would find 
the task tedious, comparatively uninteresting, and 
at times impossible of fulfillment; and the news 
would have as limited a circulation as it had in the 
days of the old “news-letters” when this was actu- 
ally done. But when these multifarious manuscripts 
are reproduced, word for word and letter for letter, 
through the agency of movable types, they become 
at once legible, compact, and capable of indefinite 
duplication at trifling cost. This article will attempt 
to give some idea of the process by which this 
remarkable transformation is effected. 

Just as a mason builds a house, brick by brick, 
course by course, and story by story, so does the 
printer build a newspaper—only the latter’s bricks 
are much smaller, are made of metal, and are of 
various sizes and designs. A printing type is a 
slender strip of type-metal—a compound 
of lead, tin, antimony, and copper—about 
an inch long, and of a depth and width 
proportionate to the character which it is 
to produce. All type are of the same 
height, in order that, placed side by 
side on a printing-press, each will be 
fully impressed upon the paper. At 
one end of the type is a reversed repre- 
:. sentation of a letter or other character. 

The outline must be reversed in order to 
print properly. Take achild’s alphabet block, hold 
it before a mirror, and you see in the glass a fair 
model of a printing type of large size—many times 
larger, of course, than the types used in printing 
reading matter in newspapers. Printing types are 
made with great exactness, in order that they may 
fit square and true, and be in alignment when 
printed. They are made in many different sizes, or 
series, each set having all the necessary characters, 
and being kept strictly by itself. The medium size 
here used is called “Long Primer;” the small 
type in which The Christian Union’s advertise- 
ments are set is called Agate, and the other sizes used 
in this paper are termed Minion and Bourgeois. 

The cardinal fact about modern typography 
is that it is done with these “movable,” or rather 
separable, types. It is this fact which enables 
printing to be done with accuracy, speed, and, 
above all, cheapness. The types can be combined 
and recombined a thousand times ; alterations can 
readily be made; great care can be bestowed upon 
the making of the matrices from which the type is 
cast, and yet the cost of the type remain com- 
paratively small. But in order to effect this com- 
bination there must be a large number of types of 
each kind, and each kind must be kept apart from 
the others. This is done by keeping the type in 
“eases.” Let us go into the composing-room and 
see these “cases” and watch the process of “ com- 
position.” 
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THE PRINTER’s “‘ LOWER CASE,” 


In this large and well-lighted room we see that 
each window has near it a large wooden stand or 
“frame,” as it is called, before which the compos- 
itor works. Upon this stand rest shallow “ cases,” 
which are divided by partitions into numerous boxes. 
The cases are two in number, one called the “ upper 
case,” which contains the capitals and small capitals ; 
the other the “lower case,” containing the small 
letters, figures, punctuation marks, ete.—whence 
comes the familiar but not always understood term 
“lower-case letters.” The letters are scattered 
about these cases—particularly the lower case—in 
apparently indiscriminate fashion, but really in the 
most convenient way. Some letters are, of course, 
used much more frequently than others, and these 
are placed in large boxes near the center of the 
ease, while the letters that are seldom used are 
placed in the smaller compartments at a distance 
from the compositor’s hand. The workman holds 


in his hand a steel frame with a movable gauge, 
called a composing-stick, usually abbreviated to 
“stick.” Being ready to set type, he goes to the 





COMPOSING-STICK. 


“hook” or box in which the manuscript or other 
“ copy” which has been supplied by the editors is 
kept, and gets a “take” from it, the “take” con- 
sisting of enough writing to make half a column, 
or less, of printed matter. Setting his stick to the 
required width of the column, and placing in it a 
smooth brass or steel “rule,” to rest the types on, 
he reads half a dozen words of the copy—some- 
times easier said than done, if it is from a practiced 
pen! At the beginning of each printed paragraph, 
as well as at its end and between words, the reader 
will observe a blank space. These white spaces 
are produced by ingerting a “ quad ” or “ space ”— 
blank types, lower than those on which characters 
are cast. Carelessly picking up an “em quad,” he 
places it in the stick, which he holds in his left 
hand, and keeps the type in its place by a slight 
pressure of the thumb. The next letter is a capi- 
tal, and he reaches over to the “cap case” for it ; 
and as this letter, unlike the quad, must be 
placed right side up, he glances at the type 
to see the “nick” or slot which is on every 
type, and places it outermost. The face of 
the type he does not look at, the nick making 
that unnecessary. With rapid movements 


stories about comical mistakes that “ the types ” 
have made. The reader will permit us one selec- 
tion from our stock. This occurred in a notice of 
a book on the parables in Luke xv., the title 
of the book being “The Sheep, the Coin, and the 
Son.” The compositor, whose thoughts were per- 
haps wool-gathering “where his rude hat by the 
Danube lay,” made it “ The Sheep, the Cow, and 
the Sow”! ! But compositors and proof-readers 
deserve credit, and seldom get it, for making 
printable much slovenly writing, and authors may 
well fear the day when writers’ and printers’ 
blunders shall be compared and counted, one by 
one, to find out the account of stupidity and care- 
lessness. If, in the hundreds of thousands of 
pieces of metal which are combined to make a 
paper, there be one or two slips, be not unforgiving, 
patient reader ! 

The proof having been bestrewn with corrections, 
the compositor receives it and proceeds to make the 
corrections in the type, at his own expense for time. 
Another proof is then taken, and compared with 
the first by the proof-reader to see if the corrections 
have been properly made. Any additional marks 
made on this proof are corrected by the “ office,” 
not by the compositor. After publication day the 
compositors paste together all their proofs, or 
“slips,” the number of lines each has set is ascer- 
tained, and this number is multiplied by the number 
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closed up, to the succeeding line, which is 
“begun even” by another compositor. If 
the matter is “editorial,” or is to have spe- 
cial prominence, a thin strip of metal called 
a “lead” is placed in the stick before an- 
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this invariably makes “pi” of his work—it 

all falls apart, showing some of the disadvan- 

tages of “movable types.” But the expert | 
deftly lifts out the entire mass without drop- 

ping a letter, and places it on a brass re- 

ceptacle called a “galley,” where it remains until 
successive “stickfuls” have made a column or so. 
It is then wedged tight in the galley, and “ proved ” 
—that is, the type is inked and two impressions of 
it are taken on long strips of paper. One of these 
goes to the compositor, who retains it as a voucher 
for his work, and the other is taken, with the copy, 
to the proof-reader. It is the business of the latter 
lynx-eyed individual to read the proof carefully 
while an assistant, called a “copy-holder,” reads 
aloud the manuscript, and to correct on the margin 
of the proof variations from copy and all other errors 
which appear in the type. These errors will con- 
sist of a variety of blunders which seem inevitable 
in setting type, and others not so inevitable, but due 
to carelessness or haste. Letters will be turned 
upside down (as 8 fors, 0 for c, etc.), wrong letters 
will appear (as preach for preach, etc.), “ doublets ” 
will be made (as “ the time time isshort”’), words or 
sentences may be omitted or misread, capitalization 
and punctuation are sure not to suit (in which par- 
ticulars copy is seldom followed, the paper having a 
“style of its own”), etc.,etc. Ifthe copy is obscure, 
the errors will, unless the compositor is unusually 
skillful, be numerous and amusing. Very slight 
changes in the types often make a great difference. 
In almost every printing-office there is a fund of 
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of “ems” (7. ¢., the space ordinarily occupied by 
the blank at the beginning of a paragraph, which 
is the square of the body of the type, and not the 
letter m) which the line contains, the result giving 
so many “thousand ems,” which determines the 
amount of the compositor’s pay. An expert com- 
positor will easily set a thousand ems an hour, 
which will usually consist of more than two thou- 
sand separate pieces of metal to be picked up, 
justified, and placed on the “ galley.” Rg 

When the compositor’s case becomes empty, he 
must “distribute,” and this without pay, for he is 
paid only for type set and corrected. He takes in 
his left hand a score or more of lines of type which 
has been through the press and is “dead,” and 
takes between the thumb and fingers of his right 
hand a word or two. This he scatters right and 
left with marvelous rapidity, putting each letter, 
point, and space into its proper box. It is always 
a mystery to an outsider how this can be done so 
rapidly (being done about four times as fast as the 
type is set), and it is the more remarkable when we 
reflect that this work is performed almost auto- 


1 This facsimile of the MS. of a well-known man of let- 
ters is of course not worthy to rank with the work of artists 
such as Greeley, Choate, and Byron; the decipherer should 
remember, however, that the compositor must read every 
word correctly, or suffer the consequences. 
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matically, the compositor usually thinking about 
something else than “the matter in hand” when 
distributing. But if the distribution is of intricate 
matter, or contains italics or accented letters, etc., 
which are kept in separate cases, this inattention 
will cost work when the type is set and the proof 
comes back. And in the distribution of the various 
faces which are used in the advertisements (which 
types are kept in the various “cabinets” in the 
room, each variety of letter having for itself a 
single upper-and-lower case combined) great care 
must be exercised, or “ wrong fonts” will make the 
printer’s life a burden. 

“Making up” is a very important part of the 
work onthe newspaper. Large weekly papers must 
usually go to press in sections, the editorial and 
some of the news pages being sent last. A paper 
having quarto pages like The Christian Union is 
usually printed eight pages at a time, these eight 
being “ backed” by another eight, thus making a 
sheet of sixteen pages. With The Christian Union, 
the inner sheet is sent to press first. The editors of 
the departments contained in those pages send their 
copy to the composing-room early in the week ; it 
is set up, read, corrected, and submitted to them in 
galley proofs, with accompanying memoranda as to 
length of articles and space to fill, and they decide 
what articles are to be used and arrange the order 
in which they are to appear. The galleys on which 
these articles are in type are then taken to an im- 
posing-stone—a broad, solid table with a stone or 
iron top—and the type is transferred to “chases,” 
which are iron frames of suitable size, into which 
the type, when made up into pages, is securely 
fastened by wedges. These pages must be arranged 
so that, when printed together on a large sheet of 
paper, they will follow one another in consecutive 
order when the sheet is folded. The space between 
the pages must also be so graduated that the proper 
margin shall be obtained after the sheets are cut 
and trimmed. When the pages have been thus 
“made up,” two proofs are again taken—one for 
the editors, the other to be carefully read by the 
proof-reader. Any errors that are discovered now 
are corrected, another or “press proof” is taken, 
and the forms are locked up and sent away to be 
printed. The same process is repeated with the 
other pages, the editorial and advertising es 
being made up and sent to press after the inside 
pages are printed. When the edition has been 
worked off, the forms come back to the composing- 
room, where the work which has cost so much time 
and labor is completely undone, the type being 
taken out of the forms and returned to the array of 
empty boxes which are waiting to receive it, and it 
soon is on its way to the making of another Chris- 
tian Union. 


SOME NEWSPAPER IDEAS FROM 
UTOPIA. 


By Cuarues H. SHINN. 


| fentine has grown since Sir Thomas More 
‘J wrote down the reports of a traveler who had 
just returned from a residence there. Like all the 
rest of the world, it has increased in wisdom these 
three hundred years. 

One of the marvels of Utopia at the present time 
is the way that labor reports are published in the 
newspapers. In the morning edition of the “ Utopia 
Day” a page is filled with telegrams from all parts 
of the country giving the condition of the labor 
market. These items are classified under occupa- 
tions and under towns. One can see at a glance 
exactly where a demand exists for any kind of 
work or for the investment of any one’s capital. 
The telegrams are all signed by responsible persons, 
and are understood to be as reliable as the market 
and stock quotations. 

Scattered through the telegrams are editorial 
comments, comparing the condition of the supply 
and demand, and calling the attention of whoever 
has labor to sell or wishes to buy labor to the best 
market. The object of the whole system is to pre- 
vent enforced idleness and to distribute every class 
of labor evenly throughout Utopia. Not only 
unskilled laborers, mechanics, and artisans find 
place in the list, but the professions and every 
respectable human occupation are represented daily. 
Every vacancy in the ranks of the workers of the 
country, in even the most obscure village, is noted 
for the benefit of the living; every development, 
discovery, invention, or accession of capital of any 
sort that increases the demand for hands or brain, 
is translated from the vague into the practical and 
concrete. Every real opportunity for young and old 
is gathered up and classified as “ news.” 








When the “ Utopia Day” began this department 
there was a outcry. Other newspapers said 
it was folly—that “supply and demand” were all 
right if let alone; that the “ wants” advertisement 
column must be protected ; that employment bureaus 
were sufficient ; and that “ labor market quotations” 
would only make the “lower classes” discontented. 
The event proved that these fears were selfish and 
foolish, and so the new department became a jour- 
nalistic fact. 

Another great department of the Utopian news- 
paper is constructive, but it is difficult to describe, 
because nothing of the sort has ever been attempted 
elsewhere. Broadly speaking, it deals with every 
unselfish effort to benefit the Utopians, no matter 
from what source. It winnows out the chaff from 
the wheat in a multitude of directions never explored 
by the newspapers of other countries. The editors 
of this department manage in some way to discover 
most of the promising young men and women of 
Utopia, even in the remotest provinces. They 
search for good deeds as many other editors search 
for “sensations.” The great Utopian newspaper 
brings these picked men and women into closer 
relationship with the Utopian line of development. 
This department of the newspaper has become, in 
the course of time, a microcosm, as it were, of the 
energies of the people. It is science, art, invention, 
sociology, literature. It is the expression of the 
best and brightest minds of Utopia, not merely in 
ideas, but in the reorganization of the whole social 
system on higher levels and to nobler purpose. 








A DAY AT STRAWBERRY HILL. 


By Austin Dosson. 


pe. the minuteness of modern realism it may 
seem an almost hopeless task to revive the 
details of a day in a Twickenham villa when 
George the Third was King. And yet, with the 
aid of Horace Walpole’s letters, the “ Walpoliana” 
of Pinkerton, and, above all, the catalogue of Straw- 
berry Hill issued by its owner in 1774, there is no 
insurmountable difficulty in deciding what must 
have been the customary course of events. Nothing 
is needed but to assume that you had arrived, late 
on the night before, at the embattlemented Gothic 
building on the Teddington Road, and that the 
fatigues of your journey had left you little but a 
vogue notion of your host, and a fixed idea that the 
breakfast hour was nine. Then, after carrying 
with you into the chintz curtains of the Red Bed- 
chamber an indistinct recollection of Richardson’s 
drawings of Pope and his mother, and Berming- 
ham’s “owl cut in paper,” which you dimly make 
out with your candle on the walls, you would be 
waked at eight next morning by Colomb, the Swiss 
valet (as great a tyrant of his master as his com- 
patriot Canton in the “ Clandestine Marriage ’), and 
in due time would repair to the blue-papered and 
blue-furnished Breakfast Room, looking pleasantly 
on the Thames. Here, coasting leisurely round 
the apartment, you would probably pause before 
Carmontel’s double picture of your host’s dead 
friend, Madame du Deffand, and her relative the 
Duchess de Choiseul, or you would peer curiously 
at the view of Madame de Sé¢vigné's hotel in the 
“Rue Coulture St. Catherine.” Presently would 
come a tiny patter of feet, and a fat and not very 
sociable little dog, which had once belonged to the 
said Madame du Deffand, would precede its master, 
whom you would hear walking, with the stiff tread 
of an infirm person, from his bedroom on the floor 
above. Then would enter a tall, slim, frail-looking 
figure in a morning gown, with a high, pallid fore- 
head, brilliant eyes under drooping lids, and a 
friendly but forced and rather unprepossessing 
smile. Tonton (as the little dog was called), after 
being cajoled into a semblance of cordiality, would 
be lifted upon a small sofa at his master’s side, the 
tea-kettle and heater would arrive, and tea would be 
served in cups of fine old embossed Japanese china. 
And then, the customary salutations exchanged and 
over, would gradually begin, in a slightly affected 
fashion, to which you speedily grew accustomed, 
that wonderful flow of talk which (like Praed’s 
Vicar’s) 
“ Sli from politics to puns, 

Diol } rr tenth sa to Moses” — 
that endless stream of admirably told stories of 
recollections graphic and humorous, of sallies and 
bon mots, of which Horace Walpole’s extraordinary 
correspondence is the cooled expression, but of the 
vivacity and variety of which, enhanced as they were 
by the changes of the speaker's voice and look, and 
emphasized by his semi-French gesticulation, it is 


impossible to give any adequate idea. A glance 
across the river would suggest a reference to her 
late Grace the Duchess of Queensberry ; a falling 
spoon, @ mot of Lady Townshend. Upon yester- 
day’s execution at Tyburn would follow a vivid 
picture of the deaths of Balmerino and Kilmarnock ; 
or a reference to your ride from London of the 
night before would usher in a full and particular 
account how the voluble and fascinating gentle- 
man before you, with the great chalk stones in his 
fingers, was once all but shot through the head by 
the highwayman James Maclean. 

Breakfast over, and a liberal bowl of bread-and- 
milk tossed out of window to the troops of squir- 
rels that come flocking in from the high trees 
round the lawn, your host would invite you to make 
the tour of the grounds, adding (if it were May) 
that his favorite lilacs were well worth the effort. 
He would astonish you by going out in his slippers 
and without a hat; and, in reply to your ill-con- 
cealed astonishment, would laughingly compare 
himself to the Indian in the “ Spectator” who said 
he was “all face.” Passing by the Abbot’s garden, 
with its bright parterres, he would lead you to the 
pretty cottage he had built on the site of the old 
residence of his deceased tenant Richard Franklin, 
once printer of that scurrilous “Craftsman ” in 
which Pulteney and Bolingbroke had:so persistently 
assailed his father. In its sunny, print-hung tea- 
room, with the “little library” at the side, he 
would show you the picture of his friend Lady 
Hervey, once the beautiful Molly Lepel of Chester- 
field’s ballad, and would tell you that the frame was 
carved by the same Grinling Gibbons who did the 
bronze statue of King James the Second in the 
Privy Garden at Whitehall. Thence you would pass 
to the chapel in the wood, with its stained-glass pict- 
ures of Henry III. and his Queen from Bexhill 
Church, and its shrine from Santa Maria Maggiore 
at Rome; and he would explain that the roof was 
designed by that unimpeachable authority in Gothie, 
Mr. Chute, of the Vyne, in Hampshire; that 
George Augustus Selwyn had given him the great 
earthen pot at the door; and that the carved bench 
in the ante-chapel had been contrived by no less a 
person than the son of the famous “ Ricardus 
Aristarchus,” Master of Trinity— 

“The mighty Scholiast, whose unwearied pains 

Made Horace dull, and humbled Milton’s strains ’— 
as he would quote from the “ Dunciad ” of the late 
lamented Mr. Pope. Richard Bentley, the younger, 
he would remind you, had also drawn some excel- 
lent illustrations to Gray (the originals of which he 
will show you later in the library); and meanwhile 
he invites your attention at the end of the walk to 
another masterpiece from the same ingenious brain— 
a huge oaken seat shaped like a shell, in which once 
sat together three of the handsomest women in 
England, the Duchess of Hamilton, the Duchess of 
Richmond, and the Countess of Ailesbury. If you 
were still intelligently interested, and your host 
still unfatigued (for he is capricious and easily 
tired), you would pass from the garden to the 
private printing-press, the “ Officina Arbuteana,” 
as he christens it, next the neighboring farmyard. 
Here you would be introduced to the superintend- 
ent and occasional secretary, Mr. Thomas Kirgate, 
who, if so minded, would exhibit to you a proof of 
Miss Hannah More’s poem of “ Bishop Bonner’s 
Ghost,” which his patron is kindly setting up for 
her, or then and there strike you off a piping-hot 
“pull” of the latest quatrain to those charming 
Miss Berrys who are now inhabiting “ Little Straw- 
berry ” hard by, once tenanted by red-faced, good- 
humored Mrs. Clive. As you return at last to the 
house, your guide would almost certainly pause in 
the Little Cloister at the entrance beside the blue 
and white china tub for goldfish in which was 
drowned that favorite cat whose fate was immor- 
talized by Gray ; and, lifting the label, he would 
read the poet’s words : 

“?T was on this lofty vase’s side 
Where China’s gayest art has dy’d 
The azure flowers that blow, 
Demurest of the tabby kind, 
The pensive Selima reclin’d, 
Gaz’d on the lake below.” 

Once more under Bentley’s japanned tin lantern 
in the gloomy little hall, your host, pending the 
scribbling of half a dozen pressing letters to Lady 
Ossory, Mr. Pinkerton, or one or other of his many 
correspondents, would beg you to await him in the 
Picture Gallery. Here, long before you had ex- 
hausted your admiration of the Emperor Vespa- 
sian in basalt, or the incomparable Greek eagle 
from the baths of Caracalla, he would resume his 
post of cicerone, leading you almost at once to the 
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portraits of his three beautiful nieces, Edward Wal- 
pole’s daughters, one of whom, painted by Reyn- 
olds, had been fortunate enough to marry King 
George’s own brother, William Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester (a fact of which her uncle Horace is un- 
disguisedly proud). From the Gallery you would 
pass to the Round Drawing-Room, whose chief glory 
was Vasari’s “ Bianca Capello;” and thence to the 
adjoining Tribune, a curious yellow-lit room, with 
semicircular recesses, in which were accumulated 
most of the choicest treasures of Strawberry—min- 
iatures by Cooper and the Olivers, enamels by Pet- 
itot and Zincke, gems from Italy, bas-reliefs in 
ivory, coins and seal rings and reliquaries and fili- 
gree work, in the dispersed profusion of which you 
would afterwards dimly recall such items as a silver 
bell carved with masks and insects by Benvenuto 
Cellini, a missal illuminated by Raphael, a bronze 
Caligula with silver eyes, and a white snuff-box 
with a portrait purporting to be a gift from Ma- 
dame de Sévigné in the Elysian Fields, but sent in 
reality by Madame du Deffand. Each object would 
bring its train of associations and traditions; and 
the fading of the “all-golden afternoon” would find 
your companion still promising fresh marvels in the 
yet untraveled rooms beyond, where are the specu- 
lum of cannel coal once used by the notorious star- 
monger, Dr. John Dee; the red hatof his Eminence 
Cardinal Wolsey; and the very spurs worn by 
King William the Third, of immortal memory, at 
the ever-glorious Battle of the Boyne. 

With four o’clock would come dinner, eaten prob- 
ably in the Refectory, a room consecrated chiefly 
to the family portraits, conspicuous among which, 
in blue velvet, was your host by Richardson. The 
repast was “of Attic taste,” but with very little 
wine, as Walpole himself drank nothing but iced 
water, and “ coffee upstairs” was ordered with such 
promptitude as to afford the visitor but little leisure 
for lingering over the bottle. About five you 
migrated to the Round Drawing-Room, where your 
entertainer, after recommending you to replenish 
your box with Fribourg’s snuff from a canister of 
which the hiding-place was an ancient marble urn 
in the window-seat, would take up his station on the 
sofa and resume his inexhaustible flood of memories 
and reflections, always bright, often striking, and 
never wearisome. Once, perhaps, he would rise to 
show you the closet he had built for Lady Di. Beau- 
clerk’s seven drawings in soot-water to his own 
tragedy of the “Mysterious Mother;” or he would 
adjourn for an hour to the Library, to turn over his 
unrivaled collections of Hogarth’s prints, or to show 
you Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s “ Milton,” or the 
identical “Iliad” and “‘ Odyssey ” from which Pope 
made his translations, or the long row of books 
printed at the “ Officina Arbuteana.” Buthe would 
gravitate sooner or later to his old vantage-ground 
on the sofa, whence, unhasting, unresting, he 
would discourse most excellent anecdote into the 
small hours, when the chintz curtains of the Red 
Bedchamber would again receive his bewitched and 
bewildered, but still unsatiated, visitor. And so 
would end your day’s sojourn at Horace Walpole’s 
Gothic Castle of Strawberry Hill. 


SUBSCRIPTION TO CREEDS BY CHURCH 
MEMBERS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 
By Wo.xtcott CALKINS. 


RESBYTERIANS and Episcopalians require 
their ministers to subscribe to their doctrinal 
articles. Congregationalists make no such demand. 
Every man, at his ordination or installation, pre- 
sents his own articles of belief in his own language. 
Whether these be sufficiently orthodox the council 
acting for the Church must decide. But our princi- 
ples and traditions are against forms of words im- 
posed upon our ministers as tests of their sound- 
ness in doctrine. 

And yet this is the very thing which we impose 
upon the private members of our churches! Ever 
since we can remember, we have seen candidates 
ranged before the communion table, and have heard 
the doctrinal articles of the Church read over to 
them, with the question at the close: Do you thus 
believe? In many churches subscription in writing 
to the same articles is required. This subscription, 
or public assent in some form, to the creed as well 
as to the covenant, is the act which constitutes 
membership in a Congregational church. 

I think this is one of the greatest anomalies in 
ecclesiastical polity. It is against the practice of 
all other evangelical churches in the world. New 
School Presbyterian churches closely associated 


with ours practiced it fora while. But it is opposed 
to their constitution, and is now generally aban- 
doned. Episcopal and Lutheran churches carefully 
instruct candidates for confirmation in the Apostles’ 
Creed and in their catechisms, but never require 
from them any subscriptions to their denomina- 
tional standards. English Congregational churches 
have local creeds or common standards, use them 
for testimony and fellowship, and sometimes copy 
them into the deeds of their real estate, to prevent 
alienation ; but they never require their members 
to subscribe to them. We stand alone in this 
strange custom of insisting that all our members, 
including little children who cannot possibly under- 
stand them, shall subscribe to the very words of 
creeds adopted for this purpose. 

I have found no trace of this practice in the 
original churches of New England. And the Pres- 
ident of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
whom the “Congregationalist”’ pronounces “ the 
most learned living student of New England his- 
tory,” writes me the following letter, which I am 
permitted to quote in full : 

‘ Boston, February 3, 1890. 
My Dear Sir: 

13 reply to your inquiry, I will give you the result 
of my reading and impressions. In the earliest con- 
troverted discussions, between Judge White, of Salem, 
and the Rev. Y. B. Felt, the distinction was empha- 
sized between a confession and a creed, as requisites for 
admission toa church. The fair conclusion seemed to 
be that acceptance of a confession, without assent to 
formulated articles of a creed, was accepted on such 
admission, as the usage of all the New England churches. 
But this by no means would support the inference 
that the belief of the accepted creed was not avowed 
or implied. Before a candidate could publicly come 
under the question of admission, he or she had been 
under previous examination and conference with pastor 
or deacon. This would start with the assumption that 
the candidate accepted the creed, and if any serious 
failure appeared, it would of course bar further pro- 
ceedings. Heretical views, exceeding a liberal allow- 
ance for individual haltings, would arrest the matter 
of admission at that stage. Orthodoxy of belief was 
assumed in private. e public ordeal related to 
heart experience and correctness of life. 

I find abundant evidence that the development of 
so-called “liberal” beliefs among Congregationalists 
brought in two novel devices as safeguards : first, the 
examination and scrutiny by members of a council, for 
finding the doctrinal views of a candidate for the min- 
istry (which was not originally the duty or preroga- 
tive of a council, but was adopted for security against 
heresy) ; and, second, an assent to formulated articles 
of a creed as a condition of admission to church mem- 
bership in public. 

Sincerely yours, 

To the Rev. Wolcott Calkins. 

This “ new device” was adopted by the Fitch- 
burg Church in 1808, by Park Street Church at its 
formation in 1809, and during the Unitarian con- 
troversy, between 1810 and 1830, by nearly all of the 
orthodox churches. It is now the Congregational 
way. We are revolutionists in proposing to discard 
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it. Why not go on in the beaten track? Because 


Dr. Dexter told us, in an eloquent address Feb- 
ruary 3, 1890, that we must not be afraid of new 
measures. Much less, then, must we fear going 
back to the old Congregational way, so far as it is 
the Scriptural way. 

And this “new device” of requiring subscrip- 
tion to any formulated articles of doctrine from 
church members is unwarranted by the Scriptures. 
Of course the Scriptures require some doctrinal 
qualification. The multitudes to whom Peter 
preached on the day of Pentecost were added to- 
gether and constituted the first Christian church, 
on their confession of a very definite faith. It is 
evident that this faith was always considered the 
essential condition of reception to the Church. In 
the case of converts directly from Judaism, little is 
said of any other element except belief in the cru- 
cified Jesus as their Messiah. But John’s disciples 
who had not heard of the Holy Spirit were in- 
structed concerning the promised Comforter, and 
then they were baptized. There is no trace of any 
such practice as the spurious passage Acts viii., 37, 
mentions. But we have no reason to doubt that 
the Apostles, and the elders whom they ordained 
in the churches, were careful to ascertain that all 
who were received did heartily believe the Chris- 
tian doctrines which are essential to salvation. 

But their faith was a personal belief in God the 
Father, in Jesus Christ their Saviour, and in the 
Holy Spirit their Comforter. The doctrinal quali- 
fication was only a qualification of Christian charac- 
ter. There was no additional test applied after this 
one fact was ascertained, that a convert was a re- 
generate person. It was reserved for instruction 
within the church to train Christians in doctrine. 


The idea of keeping them at the door of the church 
until they were agreed in the whole system of 
Christian doctrine is not only unwarranted but 
expressly repudiated by the Scriptures. a 

A case was decided by Paul which seems to have 
been providentially designed to meet this question 
in our times: Must all the members of the Church 
at Rome subscribe to the old doctrines and conform 
to the old ritual? Paul does not dodge the ques- 
tion. The ritualists were wrong. The liberals 
were right. They might innocently disregard the 
restrictions of meats and drinks and sacred days. 
What then? Are the ritualists to be cast out of the 
Church and left to perish with Judaism? Must 
two churches be formed? ‘Receive ye one an- 
other as Christ also received you for the glory of 
God.” They must remain together in one Church. 
The liberals must not only tolerate the weak in 
faith, but they must be careful not to lead them 
astray. They must be cautious not to embolden 
their weak brethren to violate their own scruples. 
And the ritualists must not sit in judgment upon 
the freedom which their stronger brethren could 
enjoy with safety. Conservatives and liberals will 
do one another good by keeping together in a fel- 
lowship of mutual toleration and affection. 

Naturally, the stress of this admonition is ad- 
dressed to the strong in faith. Noblesse oblige. 
“Him that is weak in faith receive, but not for de- 
cisions of his doubts.” Let him come in with all 
his doubts. He can go to heaven, and do a great 
deal of good on the way there, if he never gets rid 
of them, and dies half Jew. His doubts may melt 
away under your fervent charity. They may wear 
off in the hard work you give him to do for Christ. 
Receive him, anyway, if only he have faith, how- 
ever weak. Saving faith in Christ is the only doc- 
trinal qualification for church membership, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures. 

Now, what is to hinder our turning back to this 
Scriptural way of receiving members? It is the 
evangelical way, and it was the original Congrega- 
tional way. We differ from our fathers in our 
judgment of charity. In common with other evan- 
gelical churches, we believe that errors of the head 
do not vitiate vital piety of the heart. Why not 
make the terms of salvation the only terms of 
admission to any Congregational church? If these 
principles of Paul and of the New England fathers 
are absolutely necessary on new ground, they are 
no less excellent everywhere. I speak in no dis- 
paragement of other denominations when I allude 
to the well-known fact that a restricted communion 
is a greater burden to many Baptists than infant 
baptism. They would be more at home with us 
than where they are if their scruples on one point 
were respected. And multitudes who have been 
trained by teaching which we do not regard as 
evangelical would find a congenial home in our 
churches, and would love more and more the full 
Gospel we preach, if we also welcomed them with a 
charitable judgment of nothing but true piety in 
admitting to evangelical privileges. What is to 
hinder ? 

It would destroy the orthodoxy and harmony of 
the churches, we are told. Dr. Joseph Thompson, in 
an article about “ Making Creeds,” pointed out at 
great length how this doctrine might be dropped 
and that one might be modified; but at last the 
limit would be reached, and the Church must make 
a stand for doctrines essentially Christian and Con- 
gregational: all must be required to subscribe to 
them, though some true Christians would always be 
excluded. And Dr. Webb, in a recent issue of the 
“ Congregationalist,” concedes that. Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians, since their governing officers are 
obliged to subscribe to their doctrinal standards, 
may admit all true Christians without denomina- 
tional qualifications ; but Congregational churches, 
governed by vote of all the members, must require 
subscription to their doctrinal articles from all. 
An editorial note in the “Independent,” January 
23, 1890, proposes to invite all true Christians, 
including the youngest children who seem to be 
regenerate, to partake of the Lord’s Supper before 
they unite with the church. Impose barriers of 
ereed, or any other barriers that may be needful to 
church membership, but have no barriers to the 
communion! That such a proposal could be 
gravely made shows how great is the difficulty 
before us. Something is wrong within a church 
which must give its sacraments to those that are 
without.’ 





1In asecond article the author will consider other methods 
than the one here proposed 
removing the cre 
church communion. 


barriers to church membership and 


, which have been suggested for . 
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THE SERMON. 
AGUR’S PRAYER. 


By tHe Rev. Georce A. Gorpon! 


‘* Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food 
convenient for me: lest I be full, and deny thee, and say, 
Who is the Lord? or lest I be poor, and steal, and take the 
name of my God in vain.’’—Prov. xxx., 8, 9. 

T HE motive of all true prayer is the preservation 

and advance of personal character. It is im- 
possible to associate the act of prayer with any other 
than the man whose heart is set upon moral achieve- 
ment, upon Christian manhood. All his appeals 
to the Infinite presuppose in his own heart a secret 
and undying aspiration after personal nobleness. 
Prayer comes into the moral struggle of his life as 
means to an end. It is to his purpose what the 
feather is to the arrow. It wings it to the mark. 
It is as if the bow could supplicate the archer to 
bend it, to pour his power into its capacity, to 
enable it to send the shaft home by the impulse 
derived from his hands. The original impulse to 
appeal to God, even in the case of the publican, 
comes from the sense of soul. That is not yet 
wholly ruined. It may be recovered and restored. 
The broken life may assume a new integrity. An 
unspeakable evil may be averted. An immeasura- 
ble good may be secured. That is the conviction. 
Then comes the prayer, God be merciful to me a 
sinner. So, in the text, the evils are the contempt 
of God which may go with wealth, and the contempt 
of man which may go with poverty. The good 
things upon which this man has set his heart 
are reverence and justice. It is for these that he 
prays. This appeal of the soul in the interest of 
the highest things in human life, in the interest of 
reverence and justice, may take on either of two 
forms. It may be an appeal in reference to condi- 
tion, or in reference to character; in reference to 
circumstances or to soul, to environment or to per- 
sonality. ‘The mariner may ask for a smoother sea, 
or for a stronger ship. The soldier may long for a 
weaker enemy, or he may call for reinforcements. 
The merchant may wish for an easier market, or 
more skill. The student may sigh for a lighter task, 
or for more power. The Christian may supplicate 
God for an environment freed from moral peril, or he 
may ask for a greater soul. Every flower sighs for 
a life of beauty ; but one asks for warmth and shel- 
ter from the cold, another calls for a hardier life. 
The garden plant pleads for a covering, and the 
mountain daisy longs for a robust heart. One 
sighs for a sheltered environment, the other for a 
strengthened life. The prayer in the text is a 
prayer for a sheltered environment. This man 
loves truth and right. He wants to be a devout 
and just man. But in such a world as this he is 
afraid. He fears extremes, and asks, not for a 
braver heart, but for an easier lot. 

There is abundant reason for such prayers. They 
have their own place. No man who knows himself 
and the world will ever neglect the petition, Lead 
us notinto temptation. Still, such a prayer does not 
wholly satisfy the soul. The standard cry of the 
heart is, Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 
We cannot help feeling the unsatisfactoriness of 
the prayer in the text. We admire the man who 
makes it because he wants to be reverent and just ; 
but we cannot sympathize with his fear of extremes. 
We shrink with him from contempt of God and 
man, but we deny that poverty or riches need bring 
it. We are sure that a man may, in the love of 
God and in the service of men, triumph wherever 
duty leads him; that he may put over against the 
power of an evil environment the greater power of 
an inspired soul. This prayer in the text for envi- 
ronment suggests a contrasted form of prayer, a 
prayer for personality, for soul. 

1. These contrasted modes of prayer rest upon 
contrasted ideas of man’s nature. It is easy to un- 
derstand the fatalistic notions of the man who be- 
gins with the body, to whom all mental and moral 
life is but the concomitant of bodily change, and to 
whom the existence of God is the merest conjecture. 
It is not hard to sympathize with the fatalism of 
the man with whom reason and conscience and 
moral feeling count for little. The drift of snow- 
flakes through the winter sky, now assuming this 
size and shape and now that, combining and part- 
ing and recombining, some lingering on their way 
as they describe circle below circle, others making 
a direct and swift descent, and all moving from the 
parent cloud to the receiving earth under the re- 
lentless force of gravitation, may not inaptly sym- 
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bolize the flow of sensations through the human 
mind, from their birth in impressions of body on 
until, under the power of an inevitable association, 
they issue in conduct. Ignore the activities of thought 
and the power of moral insight and emotion, and 
fatalism is an easy conception. But fatalistic no- 
tions in a religious man are utterly out of place. 
This is one great defect of the prayer before us. It 
assumes the power of the soul to be something 
fixed. It assumes its nature to be thus and so. 
Given so much wealth and you will have contempt 
of God; given so much stress of poverty and you 
will have contempt of society. He thinks all the 
while of overwhelming temptation, and never of 
overmastering soul. His longing is to have tempta- 
tion cut down; not to have heart and soul raised 
up. It seems to him a far easier thing for God to 
rearrange the events in nature than to change the 
character of his desires. It does not occur to him, 
in his longing for reverence and justice, to pray for 
supreme devotion to them. His whole hope of 
loyalty to them depends upon the absence of great 
temptations. That is fatalism in religion. The 
soul is at the mercy of its outward condition. 

The opposite idea presses for utterance. There is 
a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding. The soul is not a fixed 
thing, but a force capable of inspiration and in- 
crease. The activities of thought may be increased 
by immediate contact with God. New insights into 
truth and duty may be obtained, and new and won- 
derful moral deliverances may come in consequence 
of these. The emotions of reverence and justice 
may deepen and expand from the pond to the lake 
and from the lake to the sea. Goethe said a good 
thing about man’s nature when he remarked of 
Carlyle that his power was a moral power, and 
therefore incalculable. One cannot say to what it 
may come. Incalculable—that is the characteris- 
tic of all soul-life. It is the receptacle of divine 
power. As it receives, its power to receive and use 
is enlarged. It is as if the ship’s sails should ex- 
pand the longer they are spread to the breeze, and 
its hold upon the deep grow firmer and its capacity 
to take and to use a stronger wind should be ever 
on the increase. It is the waxing nature of soul 
through fellowship with God that is the fundamen- 
tal thing in the Christian life. You may build a 
dam across the channel of the brook. For a time 
you may arrest its progress. But while it is held 
back it gathers force. The longer it is resisted 
the more and the mightier it becomes. Delayed it 
may be; defeated it cannot be. Under or over or 
through that obstruction it will finally go. That 
is a picture of the life of every true man. Beset 
and obstructed he often is. Inability to. advance is 
a frequent experience. Meanwhile, through thought 
and prayer and sacrifice, the soul-power gathers. It 
may be held back for a long time, but freedom and 
advance are sure to come at last. Under or over or 
through the barrier the resistless stream of accumu- 
lated spiritual life will flow. The prayer for an 
easier lot is a dark prayer; the cry for a braver 
and a better heart is in deepest accord with inte!li- 
gence. 

2. The two kinds of prayer may be called re- 
spectively the prayer of despair and the prayer of 
faith. As I have said, this man longs to continue 
devoted and honest. But his hope rests upon the 
absence of great temptations. With the coming 
of trial there is the going of honor. Such prayers 
have been in men’s hearts always. The maxim, 
* Count no man happy until he dies,” is a classic form 
of this mood of despair. Happiness and character 
are essential to a full life, and both are contingent. 
Withhold, then, your congratulations until the man 
is in his graves Write them out, not for his eyer, 
but for the eyes of his friends, upon his tomb- 
stone. The early protest that while he lives he 
may be counted happy as a man, and the Stoic ex- 
aggeration that the soul should be indifferent to 
outward calamity, introduce the Christian bene- 
diction, “The peace of God which passeth all 
understanding,” as a possession for time. It isa 
fearful thing when a man conscious of purity, 
truth, honesty, and unselfishness, conscious of the 
love of these, looks into the future and sees there 
forms of temptation which may at any moment 
come upon him, and which, if they should come, 
shall surely take away his character. Such a mood 
is the renunciation of soul and submission to the 
tyranny of circumstances, with the plea that it may 
not be overwhelmingly severe. When a man can 
feel no more security in the possession of personal 
worth than in the possession of personal property, 
when he considers the life of his soul, like the life 
of his body, exposed, after he has done his best, to 


a deadly power, which he is helpless to avert, he 
has become the child of moral despair. This mood 
invades everyman. The question will come, Can I 
hold my honor, my purity, my devotion? Can I 
hold to the precious things of my interior life? 
Look at these appeals to appetite, these bribes to 
evil desire, these incentives to pride, these rewards 
to selfishness. How can I keep myself a Christian 
in the midst of all these? Must I not retreat 
before them? Must I not pray God to mitigate or 
remove this trial? Until he does so, must I not 
fall? How close to us this comes! I was honest 
for my employer, the merchant says; but can I be 
honest for myself? It was easy then; is it not too 
hard now? I was pure at home, says the youth in 
college; but I had no temptation there. Can I be 
expected, can I expect myself, to be pure still? 
Have I not here the extremes of temptation that 
the man who speaks in the text dreaded? Have I 
not here the sense of power that induces contempt 
of God, and the sense of need which fosters con- 
tempt of society? I came here true and pure and 
upright and industrious. Am I able to remain so? 
Surely you can if you pray the prayer of faith. 
Surely you can if you present your mind to the 
illumination of God's Spirit, if you give your con- 
science to the education of the Divine Conscience, 
if you open your whole heart to the transforming 
and transfiguring power of Christ. The streams 
are formed from the springs and from the clouds. 
The depths of the earth and the heights of the 
heavens combine in their fresh, perennial life. No 
human hand dug a channel for them through the 
hostile environment. They made way for them- 
selves. The impulse from beneath and the power 
from above gave them free course. So long as the 
deeps are below them and the heights above them, 
so long shall their replenished life laugh to the 
scorching sun, and leap over every barrier. The 
life of the spirit flows from the heart of man and 
from the heart of God. The depths within combine 
their love with that of the heights above. The 
spring in the soul and the shower from God—these 
are the source of moral life. So long as the 
fountain plays in the heart, so long as it is replen- 
ished by the blessed rain from heaven, it cannot be 
choked, it cannot be denied a pathway in the 
service of men, it cannot be defeated in the pur- 
pose of its being. Reverence and justice are the 
best things in human life. They do not depend 
either upon poverty or wealth. They depend upon 
the habit of the soul, upon the loves of the heart. 
To these God has immediate access. These can be 
changed. Right loves may replace wrong loves. 
These right loves may be merged in one overmaster- 
ing passion for the best things. The education of 
the soul by the Spirit of God may bring every one 
of us into Job’s mood of sublime trust: “Though 
he slay me, yet will I trust in him;” or into the 
mood of the Catholic saint : 
« My God, I love thee, not because 
hope for heaven thereby ; 
Nor because they who love thee not 
Must burn eternally ; 
Not with the hope of gaining aught ; 
Not seeking a reward : 
But as thyself hast loved me, 
O ever-loving Lord, 
E’en so I love thee and will love, 
And in thy praise will sing ; 
Solely because thou art my God, 
And my eternal King.” 


The assertion of soul against all terrors—that 
is our privilege. The prayer, not for an easier 
lot, but for a mightier life—that is the prayer of 
faith no less than the cry of intelligence. 

3. It is the prayer of courage. Scmehow one 
cannot feel that the prayer of the text is entirely 
manly. It does not come out of the best in man ; 
nor does it ask for the best from God. There are 
courageous and timid prayers, and you will find 
noble men brightened by the one or darkened by the 
other in every walk of life. A man has his faith 
in God to maintain. He knows there are things 
said against His existence, and hard questions asked 
concerning His government on the supposition that 
He does exist. A man has his faith in the absolute 
authority of duty to maintain. He is aware that 
some men resolve that august thing into the mere 
calculation of the personal consequences of con- 
duct. A man desires to cherish his hope of a 
future life. He has heard that many things in 
science seem to make against that belief. He 
desires to save these precious things because he is 
persuaded that they are true. What shall be his 
method? Shall he be afraid to read Hume if that 
becomes his task? Shall he turn a deaf ear to 
Epicurus, and those who repeat with variations his 
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words? Shall he start back in fear from scientific 
objections to the perpetuated life of the soul? If 
he is called upon to be an intellectual force among 
men, this is the course of timidity. Remove God 
and duty and soul from the region of theory. 
Ascertain them as matter of fact. Bring all 
theories for or against them to the test of fact. 
Let us remember and apply one of Maurice’s 
maxims: If you have not a conscience, Butler can- 
not give you one; if you have a conscience, Paley 
cannot take it from you. If you have not God in 
your soul, no reasoner can supply him; if you 
have God there, no adverse thinker can take him 
from you. If you have not the life of sacrifice, the 
life of devotion to the common and universal good, 
the life approved in all lands and times wherever 
manifested, the life set free from the limits of time 
and space, the life of Christ, the eternal life—if 
you do not possess this, no man can impart to you 
the sense and power of an endless being. If you 
have it, no mere theoristfean much disturb you in 
your precious possession. In the courage of con- 
scious facts, face the strife of tongues. In the 
strength of facts, freshly and more adequately 
ascertained through thought and prayer and acts 
of good-will toward others, go as far as need be 
into the standing and tremendous controversies of 
the world. Ask not for an easier age for belief, but 
for a clearer eye, a purer heart, and a more unself- 
ish soul. Pray not for exemption from mental 
conflict, but for glorious mastery over it. Very 
often they have the deepest peace in believing who 
know the worst that can be said against faith. A 
little philosophy, as Bacon said, leads away from 
God ; but a deeper mind and life lead back again. 

So, too, in personal conduct most of us have 
habits which ought to be abandoned, and others 
very weak which ought to be strong. Let us not 
spend our strength in sighing for more favorable 
conditions, but for more and better life. In the 
name of the soul capable of inspiration and in- 
crease, capable of complete renovation, in the name 
of the Holy Ghost, let us throw ourselves into this 
momentous issue. If our hearts ever fail, if we 
ever pause and ask why the conflict should be 
needful, let us think of the rich pathos and beauty 
which thus come into life. The storm-cloud and the 
rainbow always go together—the loveliest and the 
most benignant joined to the darkest and the 
angriest. It is the same in life. Socrates’s leg 
released from the chain yields a new pleasure be- 
cause of the former pain. He saw through that 
incident in the prison the recompense of his own 
great life. He saw through it the moral and im- 
measurable joy following upon his endurance of 
pain for great ends. The tempest drives under 
the glorious bow that spans it. The conflict for 
nobleness is recompensed by transcendent joys. 
Beauty is above the storm, and victory, eternal 
victory, is over every true man’s strife. 

In the world ye shall have tribulation ; but be of 
good cheer, I have overcome the world. These are 
among the final words of Christ. There is no as- 
surance in them of the absence or lessening of 
difficulty, but simply of an overcoming soul. From 
Christ to Constantine is called the heroic age 
of Christianity. Christianity contended and con- 
quered in its youth. Youth is the period for con- 
tention and the development of an overcoming soul. 
Ten public persecutions, with the power of imperial 
Rome behind them, made a rather difficult environ- 
ment. But the Holy Spirit in the hearts of Chris- 
tian disciples rose superior to all difficulty. There 
are few prayers for mitigated trouble in the New 
Testament ; there are many for a mighty heart. The 
two great prayers for environment are illuminating 
indeed. Paul plead forthe removal of the thorn in 
the flesh: the answer was, My grace is sufficient. 
He prayed for an easier lot: he gota stronger life. 
Jesus prayed, Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me. It was an introductory and provis- 
ional prayer. It was not the final and absolute cry 
of his heart. That was an appeal from his spirit 
to the spirit of his Father—* Thy will, not mine, be 
done.” The final and absolute prayer is to the In- 
finite Soul from the finite soul. 

Extremes of poverty or wealth, extremes of joy 
or sorrow, extremes of health or sickness, extremes 
of failure or success, extremes of comfort or em- 
barrassment, may lie before us. Let us not fear 
them. Let us not ask for smaller opportunity, but 
for larger power. Let us not offer prayers of dark- 
ness and despair and fear, but prayers of intelli- 
gence and faith and courage. Let us set our whole 
heart upon reverence toward God and justice 
among men, and ask God for souls big enough and 
brave enough to remain true to them forever. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
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Not long since, Dr. Whiton gave us sketches of several 
gentlemen whom he characterized as leaders in the progress- 
ive theology movement, and represented as putting the ark 
of God on a new cart. Will you explain to us if this means 
that the new theology people are working in a way that the 
Lord will not sanction? For, as I recollect it, vid met 
with serious disaster in trying that plan, and y con- 
cluded that, in putting the ark on a new cart, they not only 
made a mistake, but were disobedient to God bens ~ Ww 


Onur recollection of the Biblical story is, that it does 
not represent God as finding fault either with the new 
cart, or with David for mounting the ark on it, but 
rather with the man who interfered because he was 
afraid that it would not carry the ark safely. 





1. How far do those who stand as leaders in Bible knowl- 
edge ‘accept the doctrine of Christian Holiness as held by 
Bishop Taylor and others in the Methodist Church? 2. How 
far is this doctrine held by the members of the Committee 
of Revision? Anexponent of this doctrine asserted recently 
that a majority of them were ‘* Holiness men,’’ and I denied 
it, but was unable to furnish proof. 3. Will you explain 
what Mary meant when she told _the Lord at the Cana mar- 
riage that there was no wine? I have always thought that 
there had been no miraculous power shown by Jesus until 
this oceasion ; but if so, why does Mary speak as thongh she 
expected her son to work a miracle ? L. E. T. 

land 2. Devout readers of the Bible agree that its 
requirements tolerate no failure to attain conformity 
to the law of a perfect life as patterned in Christ. 
Also that the Bible requires us to attain nothing which 
it is impossible to attaia. It is on the question whether 
that which is thus required is actually attained that 
the difference as to holiness appears. We are unable 
to quote individual opinions about this. 3. It does not 
appear like a suggestion to work a miracle. The situ- 
ation was awkward. Mary had doubtless seen Jesus 
exercise great wisdom in coping with embarrassing 
difficulties. Therefore she appealed to him as her 
customary resort in a case of perplexity. 





What is the meaning of our Lord’s question to Simon Peter 
in John xxi., 15: ‘* Lovest thou me more than these?” Is 
‘* these’? masculine or neuter in gender? Does it refer to 
the other disciples, or Peter’s fishing tackle, the tools and 
implements of his vocation? And if the former, did Jesus 
mean to ask Peter whether he loved his Saviour more than 
he loved his fellow-disciples, or whether he loved Jesus more 
than the other disciples loved their Saviour ? QUERIST. 

The gender is indistinguishable in the Greek form, 
but that the reference is to Peter’s fellow-disciples and to 
his love to Christ as compared with theirs, rather than to 
his fishing gear, is the more probable view. He had 
previously vaunted a superior, attachment to Christ 
(Matt. xxvi., 33). It would seem that this is the point 
of the question. So Bengel and Godet take it. 


1. What is thought to be the number of Christian martyrs 
under the pagan Emperors of Rome? 2. Was the conversion 
of Constantine real ?. 3. Was his connection with the Church 
a benefit or an injury to the cause of Christianity? 4. Which 
event was first, destruction of Jerusalem or the writing 
of the Book of Revelation by John the Evangelist? J. P. 

1. It is impossible to estimate. From the time of 
Nero to that of Diocletian there were, in all, about a 
dozen years of general ution, besides occasional 
local persecutions. 2. Real, we think. He was un- 
doubtedly of a religious temperament, however incon- 
sistent and superstitious, and steadily furthered, in his 
way, the interests of the religion he espoused. 3. A 
benefit, but by no means unmixed. 4. It is one of the 
mooted questions of criticism whether it was written 
in the reign of Nero, shortly before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, or in that of Domitian, in the last decade 
of that century. 








Kindly give me the name of the best commentary on the 
New Testament, and where to purchase. V.N. 

The “Handy Commentary,” edited by Bishop Elli- 
cott, and consisting of a dozen duodecimo volumes, with 
one other of introduction. (Whittaker, Bible House, 
New York. $10.) 


Who is the author of the line . 
** And fired the shot heard round the world’’ ? 
I see it attributed to both Hawthorne and Emerson. 
Kyoro, Japan. M. L. G. 


From Emerson’s “ Hymn sung at the Completion of 
the Concord Monument.” 


What is the freshest, most suggestive work on the ‘‘ Ten 
Commandments”? I don’t care so much for elaborate re- 
search as for results—suggestive lessons. B. F. B. 

Write to T. Whittaker, Bibie House, New York, for 
Dr. J. Oswald Dyke’s “ Law of the Ten Words ”—an 
English publication. 











‘*Home To-night ’’ was written by Frances Havergal. As 
the cireumstances under which they were written are rather 
touching, I will venture to relate them. Frances Havergal, 
while staying with her sister, and waiting the arrival of the 
children coming home for their Christmas holidays, com- 
menced to write a piece on their home-coming. She had 
only written a verse or two when a telegram was put into her 
hand announcing the sudden death of a very promising boy, 
the son of a dear friend. She laid aside the verses (which 


were never finished) and wrote ‘* Home — 1 


were not published till after her death. 


H. N.—We have been interested in your letter about 
your Sunday-school class. The only suggestion we can 
offer would be the question whether you are trying to 
make the pupils love you and look on you as more 
than a teacher—a sympathetic friend, interested in 
their interests. A warm hold on the heart will give 
a strong hold on the head. 





Ay reliable information which will aid me in procuring 
double numbers 45 and 46 of ‘‘ The Circle of the Sciences,” 

in London and New York, will be 
m willing to pay a fair prominin, 


published some years a 
thankfully received. 


Can some one tell where to find a poem entitled ‘t The 
Schoolmaster’s Guests’? I think it is by Will Carleton, but 
I have not found it in any volume of his that I have seen or 
can get. J.F.C. 


A. K. B. is informed that Hofman’s paintings, ‘‘ Jesus in 
the Temple ’’ and ‘* The Woman Taken in Adultery,” are in 
the Dresden Gallery. They are of the present period, but 
the exact date I do not know. L. 8.8. 


Can any reader direct me to a short poem entitled ‘* But 
for a Moment”? I will feel greatly indebted if an get it. 


Can some one tell where may be obtained Frederic W. 
Myers’s poem entitled ‘St. Paul ’’ ? E. B. 1. 


Maemillan & Co., New York, 75 cents. 








THE RACE QUESTION. 


Mr. Butler’s speech in the Senate in defense of his 
bill providing for the emigration of the colored people 
was as excellent an example of the logic used on that 
side of the question as we shall be likely to find. And 
few advocates of this measure are more delightfully 
frank, or, as it is sometimes put, more freely “ give 
themselves away.” Mr. Butler is anxious not to jeop- 
ardize American institutions. He believes in unrelent- 
ing, unforgiving, incurable race prejudice. He argues 
that, besides it being best for the white man that the 
negro should go, it is also for the negro’s own good ; 
and the way in which he attempts to prove this latter 
point is as amusing as it is ingenuous. He says that 
negroes massed together retrograde rather than im- 
prove ; that both negroes and white men are better off 
where the latter predominate in number. Therefore he 
proposes to send the negroes to a land where there are 
no white men—and this all in reverent care for the 
negro. 

ow, mngre reservations might be as serious in qual- 
ity as, and from their size more serious in quantity than, 
Indian reservations. It looks, sometimes, as if we 
were coming to these here. 

But if we are compelled to be impaled upon either 
horn of the dilemma, reservations or deportation, then 
we are not the enlightened race, ready in resources, 
daring in execution, and therefore successful, that we 
pride ourselves upon being. 

There is no possible way of dodging the race question. 
Too many steamships from all parts of the world 
come to our shores, and too many railroads form a net- 
work all over our land, to make this possible. It is the 
riddle that the Sphinx of history has propounded to us. 
We must solve it, or, nationally, we are torn to pieces. 

We have been two centuries trying to solve it under 
another color—the red. It is the identical question, 
except that the blacks, not under. guardianship, but 


» trained to industry, are perhaps nearer that second 


stage spoken of in the riddle—manhood—that, no 

doubt, gave Edipus his inkling of the right answer. 

For manhood is the solution of all race problems. 
Frances C. SPARHAWK. 








CHEAP MISSIONARIES. 


In a late issue of the “ Contemporary Review ” Mr. 
Meredith Townsend, characterizing the broad contro- 
versy whether Christian missions are worth the sacri- 
fices made for them as “in its very nature sterile, be- 
cause the parties to it are too far apart to have any 
common ground on which to base an argument,” dis- 
cussed the topic of Cheap Missionaries at some length, 
and with temperate clearness. By cheap missionaries 
he meant men who might be sent to foreign fields for 
far less expense than those now at work, say, in India, 
and gti themselves incompetent to the prosecution 
of educational work in that Empire. The writer’s 
life and experience give weight to his judgment, and 
that is decidedly against the change suggested in a 
proposal to aim at securing cheaper men ; albeit he 
does not rate the educational processes of missionary 
labor as effective, in any degree, in the evangelization 
of the country. His ideal for the white missionary in 
Asia is a man “ who is at the head of a group of preach- 
ing natives, who confers with them every day, who 
perpetually stimulates their zeal, whose control, though 
not obtrusive, is always felt, who is the personal friend, 
the spiritual director, and the conscience of them all. 
I believe that such a man, settling in any district of 
India for fifty years, would do more to evangelize that 
district than a hundred white friars or a dozen English 
colleges, and I cannot see the sense of harassing him 
by redueing his wife into a servant, and his children 
into the class of mean whites.” Ina later number of 
the “ Contemporary Review” Principal Miller makes 
a pertinent contribution to the same discussion, reply- 
ing to some of the details of this article and correcting 
their statements, but sympathizing with the broad con- 
clusions reached. As a fair consideration of a very - 
practical question in missionary administration, the two 
papers invite and reward careful attention. 
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THE ELY FOUNDATION LECTURES. 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. } 


AN interesting and very stimulating course of 
lectures has just been completed at the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, onthe “ Ely 
Foundation.” Professor Lewis F. Stearns, D.D., 
of Bangor, Me., who delivered the lectures, chose 
for his theme “The Evidence of Christian Experi- 
ence,” a topic which has the merit of being at once 
fresh and evidently practical. In the treatment of 
his subject Professor Stearns displayed remarkable 
powers of analysis and insight; and his clear and 
forcible statement of results—for his method was 
that of strictly scientific investigation—won the 
attention and admiration of all who heard him. 

The following is an attempt to give briefly the 
salient points of the argument. The titles of the 
several lectures will serve to indicate the general 
method pursued: 1. The Subject Stated. 2. Philo- 
sophical Presuppositions. 3. The Genesis of the 
Evidence. 4. The Growth of the Evidence. 5. 
The Verification of the Evidence. 6. Philosophical 
Objections. 7. Theological Objections. 8. Rela- 
tion to the other Evidences. 

In introducing the subject, Professor Stearns 
found the evidence of Christian experience to lie 
within that group of Christian Evidences which he 
denominated the “ practical” evidence—that de- 
rived from Christianity considered as a working 
force in the world to-day. He defined the evi- 
dence of Christian experience as the evidence 
produced by “the manifestation to the believer 
himself, in his own inward and spiritual life, of the 
presence and power of God and the Christian 
realities.” It is the evidence which rests upon the 
firm foundation of the Christian’s regeneration and 
sanctification. These propositions were followed 
by a comprehensive glance at Church history in 
order to determine the place and value which have 
been accorded to this branch of evidence in the 

ast. 

“ It is first brought clearly into view in the Re- 
formers’ doctrine of the testimonium spiritus 
sancti internum as the witness to the divine truth of 
the Scripture, but it was reserved for the great 
Puritan divine, Richard Baxter, who laid the 
foundations of Protestant apologetics, to give to the 
Evidence of Christian Experience its worthy state- 
ment and rightful place in the system of proofs. 
The great movements of Deism in England and 
Rationalism on the Continent of Europe, as well 
as the scientific movement of the latter days, have 
been effective in calling forth in opposition an in- 
creasingly better apologetics, but the evidence of 
Christian experience has not been proportionately 
developed. 

By this brief survey of the history of apologetics 
the need was demonstrated of a fuller and more 
satisfactory treatment of the experimental evidence 
of Christianity—a subject so important and at the 
same time so largely ignored in recent apologetical 
works. 

In the next lecture the philosophical basis of the 
argument was presented, and the lecturer aimed to 
show how the great principles of the theistic phi- 
losophy, growing out of the common religious and 
moral experience of man, uaderlie the experience 
of the Christian. The theistic philosophy is in a 
true sense Christian. A more satisfactory concep- 
tion of God has been reached by the philosophy of 
religion under the great philosophical and religious 
movements of the times, so that to-day the God of 
theism is the God defined in the Westminster 
Shorter Catechism—“ a Spirit, infinite, eternal, and 
unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth.” Again, on the side of 
man, theism asserts the intrinsic and absolute 
superiority of man to nature, and rightly classifies 
man in the same category with his Creator. That 
man is spirit is to be upheld unflinchingly against 
the false philosophies which would correlate him 
with nature. The theistic philosophy implies man’s 
true personality ; asserts that he is a free being, 
but under an immutable law of right; that he is a 
sinner and so in need of redemption.. But here 
theism stops impotent before the great question 
how this needed redemption is to be supplied. 
Here the universal religious experience must give 
way to the Christian experience; and this brings 
us to the subject treated in the third lecture, the 
Genesis of the Evidence. In discussing this topic 
care is necessary to against the error of 
regarding the experience of the believer as a matter 


of sentiment rather than a subject of rational 
thought. We must bear ever in mind that we are 
upon scientific research in the midst of spiritual 
facts. “Our object,” to quote Professor Stearns’s 
own words, “is to trace the workings of the soul of 
the natural man as God’s redemptive grace in Christ 
enters it, takes possession of it, and transforms it ; 
and to show that this redemptive transformation is 
the ground of the highest and most cogent proof 
for the truth of Christianity.” 

Then, with remarkably clear analysis, the normal 
Christian experience was outlined. The essential 
fact ever present to the soul is that the initiative in 
the redemptive process is distinctly known as com- 
ing from The repentant sinner realizes his 
own powerlessness in the work of regeneration, and 
thus comes torecognize the eternal and supernatural 
agency in operation in the transforming process 
which his whole being has undergone. The direct 
contact of the soul with God is “the Gospel made 
personal.” And yet the Christian experience is 
attained only by the free act of the human will—a 
fact which gives a distinctive character to the evi- 
dence derived from this experience. Repentance 
and faith are both bound up in this act of the will, 
and the regenerate soul enters into a new world to 
gather evidence for the truth of the faith which he 
confesses. The character of this evidence Pro- 
fessor Stearns sketched out as follows: A new life is 
revealed to the soul; by a realization of the super- 
natural character of the change, the soul is brought 
into contact with God and becomes conscious of the 
immanence of God. The transformed man re- 
ceives “the witness of the Spirit to the reality and 
power of the glorified Christ.” The Spirit also 
testifies that God is the Father, that sins are for- 
given, and that the renewed man is a member of 
the glorious communion of saints. 

Proceeding then to discuss the growth of the 
evidence, the lecturer pointed out the fact that, as 
sanctification progressed, the evidence accumulated 
in due proportion. Love is the great principle 
recognized as the central force of the new life— 
a love which constantly works out into increas- 
ing holiness of character and increasing ability for 
devoted Christian service. Growth is in itself a 
proof of the reality of the redemptive work. Again, 
sanctification furnishes its evidence of the reality 
of the divine causes operating in the soul, carrying 
with it an increasing knowledge of God and Christ. 
Passing over other phases of the evidence afforded 
by the work of advancing sanctification, we are 
brought to consider the verification of the evidence. 

Though experience itself might be sufficient to 
satisfy the mind of the believer, Professor Stearns 
was not contented to rest his argument here, as 
most of the writers in apologetics do; he preferred 
to push boldly on and apply to the Christian experi- 
ence tests based on scientific or philosophical prin- 
ciples. The fundamental task of science is the 
transformation of probable knowledge into real by 
experiment; and the experience of the Christian is 
based upon real knowledge thus obtained. The way 
is open to every one to test Christianity by experi- 
ment ; and this is scientific. Moreover, no one was 
ever disappointed in the results of the experimental 
test. These are: (1) the great change wrought 
in the man; (2) his knowledge of the cause ; 
(3) his knowledge of the trinitarian character of 
the experience—a more difficult problem. Again 
the scientific proof is confirmed and strengthened 
as the experience is continued ; and, finally, in the 
agreement among investigators which is one of the 
ultimate tests of knowledge, Christianity can claim 
evidence amounting to certainty. 

In handling the philosophical and theological 
objections to his argument Professor Stearns dis- 
played unusual vigor and skill. Under the philo- 
sophical objections, he answered that raised on the 
question whether a Christian experience was possi- 
ble; also the objection that it is a private and par- 
ticular experience. Among other equally plausible 
objections which were refuted, those may be men- 
tioned which rest on the fact of the necessity of 
the submission of the will, and on the assertion that 
the alleged experience is unintelligible to many. 
The theological objections were divided into those 
urged by the foes of Christianity and those urged 
by its friends. Space does not admit a review of 
these objections and their able answers, for Pro- 
fessor Stearns’s concluding words must not be ig- 
nored. 

In the final lecture the supreme importance of 
the evidence of Christian experience was empha- 
sized, and its relation to certain of the other evi- 
dences was considered. It was shown how its way 
was opened by the other chief evidences, for exam- 


ple by the evidence from the historical arguments 
for the authenticity, genuineness, and credibility of 
the Bible, by the evidence from miracles, from the 
person and work of Christ, and from the internal 
evidence. 

In concluding, Dr. Stearns said that the theme 
had been selected to meet the needs of young men 
entering the work of the ministry to-day. There is 
scientific value of the highest kind in the evidence 
of Christian experience, and men must make more 
use of it as a weapon of defense. ‘There will be 
need of vigorous apologetical work, and the aim of 
these lectures was to aid in forming for his hearers 
a scientific system of defense. That evidence 
which satisfies us will always be the evidence to 
use against opposers, as well as to strengthen the 
faith of those whose experimental knowledge of the 
realities of the Gospel has been more restricted. 

That Professor Stearns has succeeded admirably 
in his high and useful purpose, no one who had 
the privilege of listening to his earnest words can 
doubt. G. S. W. 


A CATHOLIC BISHOP ON LABOR OR- 
GANIZATIONS AND RELIGION. 


E give here some extracts from a pastoral let- 

ter recently issued by the Roman Catholic 

Bishop of Leavenworth, Kan., “ Louis May, O.S.B.” 

The general topic treated is indicated by the title 

above. Comment on the utterances of this pastoral 

letter will be found on our editorial pages. The 
problem is stated as follows : 


“We may say that, surrounded by a bountiful crop 
as we are, many of our people are suffering and are in 
misery, uncertain what they should do for the future. 
The complaints come not only from the laboring men 
in cities who are without work, but especially from 
the country districts, from the farming population, 
which feels that matters cannot continue as they are, 
for an indefinite number of years, or they would lose 
their house and home. Owing to the peculiar state 
of our country, every one suffers when the farming 
population is in distress. Thoughtful persons are well 
aware that the present grievances of the farmers are 
but too true. lt seems that almost every industry in 
our country is protected in order to amass riches in the 
hands of the few by which the many will have to 
suffer. The only classes not protected are those that 
would seem to need it most—the laboring men and the 
farming population.” 


After stating the different reasons assigned by 
politicians, economists, and labor agitators for this 
condition, the Bishop discusses remedies, and in 
particular the Farmers’ Alliance, which he protests 
against, because it tells the farmers, not in words, 
but in reality— 








“ «You can share in our benefits, if you adopt the 
religion which we have established ; we have our own 
chaplain, our own religious service, our own religious 
observances, and have no need of Jesus Christ or his 
Church. We form a Farmers’ Alliance ; set up a 
Farmers’ Chaplain, to preside over and direct our 
Farmers’ Religion.’ ” 


And he comments : 


“Tf it be claimed that the Alliance is not anti-Cath- 
lic—that is to say, which no Catholic can join, and is 
only for secular purposes—what need is there of a 
chaplain to fix the price on cattle; what need of a 
ritual to consult about raising crops ; to take counsel 
together about transportation or railroad freight ? The 
substitution of a ‘ Farmers’ Alliance ’ religion in place 
of a divine or Christian religion, of an alliance in place 
of God’s own Church, is a violation of the first com- 
mandment of God.” 


As some might object that Cardinal Gibbons had 
favored a similar society, the Knights of Labor, the 
Bishop of Kansas points out the difference between 
the two, saying: 


“The constitution of the Knights of Labor was not 
built up on the Freemason plan ; it did not follow its 
tactics ; did not dabble in religion ; did not establish a 
Knights of Labor religion, with ritual and chaplain, for 
Christian worship. It considered its members only as 
men with certain rights that needed protection ; it had 
a purely secular purpose which it endeavored to accom- 
plish with the honest means at its command : the gen- 
tlemen at the head were Christians, who guided them- 
selves by the commandments of God ; it aever entered 
into their minds to establish a Knights of Labor relig- 
ion and service for Christian religion and Christian 
worship.” 


And he urges the following course on the leaders 
of the Alliance : 


“Tf the authorities of the Farmers’ Alliance do 
really, and not only apparently, seek the good of the 
farming population, let them present a constitution 
which all farmers can adopt ; let them present a plat- 
form on which all farmers ean stand, be they Catholics 
or Agnostics, Protestants or Infidels. Let them come 
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forward as friends of the farming population, and ap- 
peal to the honest farmers, and they will find no class 
more faithful and earnest than the Catholic farmers, 
and none who will work more honestly for the avowed 
and honest ends of the association.” 








THE CHINA INLAND MISSION. 


There is unquestionably in the present day a revival 
of the missionary spirit which prevailed in the early 
Church. Not that the Church is by any means doing 
its whole duty, but the supineness characteristic of the 
days before Carey has given way to an activity and ag- 

ressiveness which is suggestive of life from the dead. 

any congregations have ceased to be mere assemblies 
of hearers and have become bands of workers. In- 
stead of contributing a few cents out of their abun- 
dance for the support of missionary societies, they have 
themselves become the societies. Some workers have 
gone out at their own charges, others have undertaken 
to support a missionary, while many have gone forth 
without any guarantee whatever to labor in the mission 
field, trusting that He who feeds the ravens and clothes 
the lily will not let them want for any good thing. 

One of the most active of the missionary organiza- 
tions of the present day is the China Inland Mission, 
with which the name of the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, its 
founder and director, is intimately connected. He first 
went to China in 1853, as a medical missionary, under 
the auspices of the Chinese Evangelical Society. He 
resigned his connection in 1857, and on account of fail- 
ing health returned to England in 1860. Impressed 
with the needs of the inland provinces of the Flowery 
Kingdom, he laid them before the public, and in 1862 
a young man left for the field, followed, in 1865, by 
four others. In 1866 Mr. Taylor returned to China, 
taking with him fifteen missionaries. This was the in- 
auguration of the work. 

The mission is thoroughly catholic in its character. 
[ts staff embraces members of the Church of England, 


Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Methodists, Baptists, - 


and Brethren. Some have had the advantage of a 
university training, others have only a simple English 
education ; some are possessed of wealth, others are 
from the very humblest walks of life ; all are expected 
to be filled with enthusiasm and faith. 

The principal rules laid down are: (1) That all who 
go as missionaries, go in dependence upon for 
temporal supplies, with the clear understanding that 
the mission fous not guarantee any income whatever, 
and knowing that, as the mission will not go into debt, 
it can only minister to those connected with it as the 
funds sent in will allow ; (2) that the mission shall not 
make any collection or personal solicitation for money. 

Substantial progress has been made. For the first 
ten years the income averaged about $25,000. For 
1888, the last year for which full returns are at hand, 
it amounted to $180,000. At the end of the first ten 
years the staff numbered 36 missionaries and 16 
wives of missionaries. At the commencement of 1889 
there were 332 missionaries, including the wives of 
such as were married, 125 native pastors, and 19 native 
Bible women. The stations numbered 77 with resi- 
dent missionaries, 68 out-stations, and 80 organized 
churches with 2,464 native communicants, 127 chapels 
and preaching rooms, 3 hospitals, 9 dispensaries, and 
26 refuges for the cure of opium smokers. From the 
commencement 3,587 converts have been baptized. 
This is a record which goes far toward refuting the 
position taken by Canon Taylor, that missions have 
been a comparative failure. 

Toronto has recently been made the headquarters for 
North America of this mission. Its having become so 
was the result of what appeared to be mere chance, but 
was doubtless part of God’s plan with reference to it. 
In 1886 Mr. Taylor, while on his way to Chicago, spent 
two days at the Believers’ Convention at Niagara, and, 
by his touching appeals for missionaries, awakened a 
deep interest in the work. Before the conference sep- 
.arated, funds or promises for the support of six mis- 
sionaries were i asos in the hands of the Secretary. 
Mr. Taylor was greatly surprised, and he tells us he 
was led to inquire in prayer what the purpose of God 
might be in this matter, for, as he says, “ While to 
have missionaries and no money would not be any 
anxiety, seeing that our heavenly Father is sure to 
provide for his own children, to have money and no 
missionaries was felt to be a serious matter.” The 
need for missionaries was made known, and in Septem- 
ber, 1888, a band of fourteen young men and women 
left Toronto with Mr. Taylor for China. Three others 
followed, and, as many more were anxious to go, a 
council was formed to carry on the work in Canada and 
the United States, and to receive and forward free-will 
offerings for the support of the workers. The council 
comprises some of the best-known Christian workers in 
Canada, and includes as representatives from the 
United States the Rev. W. J. Erdman, of Asheville, 
N.C., and J.8. Helmer, of Lockport, N. ¥. H. W. Frost, 
formerly of Attica, N. Y., is Secretary and Treasurer. 

The mission has comfortable quarters, including 
office, library, museum, class-rooms, and dormitories. 
Training classes are held, and a young Japanese of 
education gives instruction in the Chinese language. 
There is also a receiving home where candidates for 
the work are taken in for a month on probation, and 
— qualifications put to the test by Mr. and Mrs. 

‘rost. 

No contributions are solicited, but the needs of the 

home and the mission have always been met by free- 


will offerings. At short intervals parties are sent out, 
and the work is rapidly extending. This mission prom- 
ises to be one of the most useful agencies in the evan- 
gelization of the teeming millions of China. 
J. J. BEL. 
BRocKVILLE, Canada. 








SALARIES AND SECRETARIES. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In the issue of February 13 there are queries and 
answers about the of missionary secretaries, re- 
garding which I would like to add something. I have 

en pastor in city and in country, East and West, of 
two self-supporting and two home missionary churches; 
and have been intimate with some missionary secreta- 
ries and several missionaries in the foreign work. It 
is easy to see that there are many popular misconcep- 
tions about the work and pay of all these men, often 
shared by their fellow-laborers in other fields. The 
secretaries are best paid, and men naturally ask why 
they should be better rewarded than the missionaries 
for whose sake they are appointed (not whose servants 
the missionaries are—as seems to be the Boston the- 
ory). But a foreign missionary has a secure place for 
life, with vacations and travel provided for, and a pen- 
sion for each member of his family. The secretary is 
less secure of his position. He is a man—or should be 
—of commanding ability. He deserves no less as sec- 
retary than as pastor, and while human nature is what it 
is, and Bellamy’s twentieth century has not come, he can- 
not be expected to hold a post which he can easily ex- 
change for one of larger salary, especially as it is almost 
uniformly true that the better salary a minister re- 
ceives the more useful he is, the better preacher and 
pastor. Few ministers are paid so well that they can 
avail themselves of all desirable helps; the great 
majority injure their efficiency by doing necessary 
things for the family comfort which they might better 
leave to others could they afford to hire them. It is 
not true that living costs more in the city ; with the 
exception of rent it is the reverse. Even farm produce 
costs more in the country as often as less. The foreign 
missionary cannot be paid a variable salary according 
to his success as a preacher, because there is no demand 
by which to measure it. The ablest and most insignifi- 
cant must share alike. He is off at a distance, subject 
to peculiar trials and deprivations. It is easier to get 
money than men for his work, especially since the 
“ Committee ” has constituted itself an inquisitorial 
theological court. He ought therefore to be paid 
enough to enable him to give his whole time and 
strength, care free, to his work—as he is generally paid. 
But the home missionary receives much less, very 
much less, as a rule. He may have as hard a field. 
He is insecure in his position, for our polity allows a 
little, half-sanctified pack of beggars in a new field to 
say they will change ministers annually, for they have 
made themselves a Congregational and self-manag- 
ing church, and the Missionary Society is kindly allowed 
to pay him and hold its peace. 

But the home missionary, with all his insecurity and 
his short-commons, is quite as well off as many of our 
pastors of financially independent churches. The 
writer has had far more difficulty, as well as far greater 
ease, in “ making both ends meet ” in them than in his 
mission fields. all our churches, dependent or inde- 
pendent, the laws of competition have sway. The 
home missionary who can preach so well as to satisfy 
a two-thousand-dollar church is a very rare man if he 
does not drift into it. As a rule, those of our ministry 
who have hardships and want are those who also are 
of very ordinary ability, but who perhaps with great 
devotion have given their single talents to the Lord’s 
use in that service. : 

In reference to the statement that the secretaries 
have their salaries fixed for them by people who know 
the expense of city life, let me add that this fact 
signifies little. The city pastors who are used to 
large salaries, and city laymen who are yet more 
opulent, are generally the people who decide how 
mnch to pay both secretary in the city and mis- 
sionary in the country, and they are as likely to 
err on the one side as their country critics on 
the other. The standard of city life by which they 
judge is one that to a very large part of the con- 
tributors to missions would seem unjustifiable luxury ; 
their ideas of cost in country living absurdly small. 

Ss. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The New Haven Congregational Club at its Feb- 
ruary meeting, held on the 17th, discussed the question, 
“Is the Power of the Church Waning?” Dr. William 
A. Mowry, of Boston, opened the discussion with a 
carefully prepared paper, in which, defining the church 
as the aggregate of all the organizations and agencies 
which embody the principles of Christ, he showed that, 
so far from waning, the power of Christianity in the 
world was never so great asnow. Other speakers sug- 
gested that, if the Church were defined ina more limited 
way, as a visible society of professed believers in Jesus 
Christ, its influence as an institution could truly be said 
to have waned ; and that much of its legitimate work 
was now done by voluntary agencies not officially con- 
nected with itself—such as benevolent so izties, youn 
men’s associations, and the like. To this it was cat 
that, though mere ecclesiasticism might be waning, the 
essential genius of Christianity was only expressing 


itself in new forms better adapted to the 


resent 
environment. The meeting was largely attended and 
of much interest. 

—The annual meeting of the Manhattan Conference 
of Congregational Churches was held in Brooklyn on 
Wednesday of last week. The address of the day was 
te by the Rev. Dr. A. F. Schauffler, of the City 

issionary Society of New York, who spoke on the 
subject of “ District Visitation.” At the evening ses- 
ion of the conference the subject of “The Layman’s 
Work in the Church” was the theme of discussion, 
under the heads of “Sunday-School Methods” and 
“ Organization of Mission and Benevolent Work.” The 
Rey. Dr. W. M. Taylor was elected President of the 
Society for the coming year. 

~The Rev. Dr. John A. Broadus has been invited to 
take the lectureship in Christian Evidences in Johns 
Hopkins University. 

—We are gratified, says the “ Congregationalist,” to 
learn that. the final arguments befure the Supreme 
Court on the Andover case are expected to be heard 
during the first week of September. At least such is 
the present understandin of counsel, 

—Dr. Talmage bubséeibas a year’s salary, $12,000, to 
the fund for his new church, and has announced that 
the $150,000 needed would be raised mainly by means 
of subscriptions to the weekly paper of which he is to 
become editor. 

—Professor A. S. Hardy, of Dartmouth College, 
will immediately prepare a memorial volume of the 
Rev. Joseph H. Neesima, LL.D. 

—The Baptist national anniversaries are to be held 
next May in Chicago. It is many years since that city 
was chosen for these gatherings. 

—A Baltimore dispatch to New York papers says: 
“ Thomas S. Childs, D.D., of Washington, has with- 
drawn from the Presbyterian ministry, and has made 
application to Bishop Paret, of the Diocese of Mary- 
land, for ordination in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Bishop Paret says it would not be strange if, in the 

resent unsettlement of Presbyterian doctrines, grow- 
ing out of the discussions in regard to the revision of 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, other like changes 
should occur.” 

—A dispatch from New Haven to the “Evening 
Post ” of this city says : 

‘* At a meeting of the Senior Class of the Yale Theological 
Seminary held a day or two ago the report of the committee 
— at a previous meeting to draw up a statement to 
the Prudential Committee of the American Board to be sent 
on with the annual contribution of the class was accepted. 
The statement which has been sent on with that contribu- 
tion declares that a majority of the class feel that, in view 
of recent events, they have no assurance that applicants for 
missions will be commissioned in accordance with the views 
of Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance ; that the class desires 
its sentiments in the matter to be unmistakable; that it 
deeply regrets the action of the Prudential Committee on 
the Covell case, and that it sends the present contribution as 
a token of its interest in missions, and in no sense as an in- 
dorsement of the action of the Prudential Committee. The 
vote of the class on accepting the report and sending the 
letter was 31 in favor, 6 opposed, and 4 present and not 
voting. This includes every catalogued member of the Sen- 
ior class except one. A number of those opposed and not 
voting, it is understood, did so because,they disapproved of 
this particular course of the class, while also disapproving 
of the Prudential Committee’s disposition of the Covell 
case. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Charles A. Dinsmore has been installed as pastor of the 
church in Whitneyville, Conn. 
C. H. Cook accepts a eall to Clark City, Utah. 

—Henry Davies has been installed as pastor of the church 
in Green’s Farms, Conn. 

—W. Sidebottom has accepted a call from Chesterfield and 
New Haven, Mich. 
. A. Robinson, assistant tor of Berkeley Temple, 
Boston, has accepted a call to Wollaston, Mass. 

H. Young accepts a call to Braddock, Pa. 

—H. N. Lawrence accepts a eall to Britt, Iowa. 
—C. H. Ticknor accepts a call to Clio, Mich. 
—0O. B. Thurston, of Pinckney, Mich., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. C. Stinson has received a call from Dunellen, N. J. 

—L. W. Barr, of the Third Church of Wheeling, Ohio, has 
received a call from the First Church of Bellaire. 

—James Ritchie died at Martinsville, Ind., at the age of 
eighty-six. 

—Glenroie McQueen, of Spenceport, N. Y., has received a 
call from the Calvary Ciaurch of Rochester. 

—T. D. Ewing has accepted a call to the First Church of 
Corning, Iowa. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E. F. Pember, of Titusville, Pa., has received a call from 
the Universalist church of Bangor, Me. 

~—-George Z. Collier has accepted a call to the Reformed 
r Dutch) Church of the Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, 


—Alba J. Gross, a Baptist preacher of note, died at Deca- 
tur, Ill., recently, aged sixty-five. 

—T. B. Lemon, one of the oldest Methodist ministers in 
the West, died in Omaha on February 19. 

—W. A, Coale accepts the rectorship of St. Luke’s Church 
(P. E.), Baltimore, Md. 

—A.J. Miller is to become rector of Trinity Church (P.E.), 
Asbury Park, N, J. 

—Peter Stryker has been installed as pastor of the Thirty- 
fourth Street Reformed Church in this city. He was pastor 
of this church from 1861 to 1868. 

— David White, a Methodist minister, died at Oak Forest, 
Pa., last week, at the age of ninety-five. 

—John K. , & prominent Methodist mi: ister of Indiana, 
died in Seymour, Ind., on February 19. 

—Danil H. Martin, of the High Bridge Reformed Church 
in this city, has acce a call from the Clinton Avenue 
Church of Newark, N. J. 

—John J. Faude was instituted as rector of Gethsemane 


P. E. Parish in Minneapolis, Minn., February 16, 
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Books AND AUTHORS 


MR. WALTER LEARNED’S “ BETWEEN 
TIMES.” 


One of the most delightful of recently published 
books of verse is Mr. Walter Learned’s “ Between 
Times,” a daintily bound little volume in Messrs. 
F. A. Stokes & Brother’s series of American 
Verse. Its very title is alluring, hinting as it does 
of something to enhance the reader’s leisure, but it 
is not so alluring as the happily turned verses to 
which it belongs. For a long time we have been 
accustomed to read and admire Mr. Learned’s 
graceful lines as they appeared in the pages of the 
various literary magazines, and the pleasure they 
gave to us on these occasions was not unlike that 
given by some delicately scented rose—a fragrant 
memory outlasting the remembrance of the entire 
garden. To have these verses brought together 
and given such a pretty and entirely appropriate 
setting is to have a whole jar full of the roses’ 
leaves near at hand, breathing forth a perpetual 
delight of aromatic odor. 

What impress one most in Mr. Learned’s work 
are his lightness of touch, nimbleness of wit, facility 
and felicity of rhyme, and airiness of fancy; but 
besides these there is a quality of genuineness in it 
which in modern books of verse is too often want- 
ing. He may write “between times,” but not 
unless he has something to write about. We feel 
that he does not write to find a theme, but, on the 
contrary, writes because he has a theme: better 
than that, he puts his heart as well as his mind into 
his lines. It is because of these things that he 
holds our attention and wins our praise even when 
he is in his lightest and gayest moods—in such a 
mood as this : 

“IN EXPLANATION. 


“ Her lips were so near 
That—what else could I do? 
You'll be angry, I fear, 
But, her lips were so near— 
Well, I can’t make it clear, 
Or explain it to you, 
But—her lips were so near 
That—what else could I do ?” 


This is the slightest thing in the volume, and the 
fancy is put into the most spineless of the French 
forms of verse, yet one would have to be devoid of 
an appreciation of cleverness to find any fault with 
this triolet. It is worthy of the master of these 
exotic forms, Mr. Austin Dobson. 

A good portion of the contents of Mr. Learned’s 
book is made up of what is generally called vers de 
société, but in every instance the verses are good 
enough to make them worth the writing and the 
reading. They are bright, refined, and musical, 
and winning enough in their sentiment to make an 
epic-lover forget himself between times and grow 
enthusiastic over the lighter moods of the poet. 
- Best of these we like “The Old Waltz,” which 
lends even to the organ-grinder an air of romance. 

There are many verses, also, which are neither 
wholly light nor altogether serious, but rather a 
pleasing combination of both these qualities. Such 
are “To My Daughter” (a valentine), “ Under the 
Rose,” “Growing Old,” “The Prime of Life,” 
“The Dead Rose-Tree,” and this particularly grace- 
ful bit entitled “ Free :” 


“A dove lay ane in a fowler’s snare ; 
By cruel cords her wings were pressed, 
Ruffled was all her plumage fair, 
And her heart beat fast in her panting breast. 


‘But the fowler loosened each knot and twist, 
He smoothed herruffied plumes, and then 
Her snowy bosom he gently kissed, 
And bade her seek the skies again. 


“ But the fowler sighed ; for, safe and fair 
In summer skies, he knew that she 
Would think of the cord and the cruel snare, 
But not of the hand that had set her free.” 


The first poem in the collection, “The Song of 
the Vane,” is charming in its conception, in its 
melodiousness, and in the agreeable pictures it 
presents to the mind’s eye. It is so spontaneous 
that it sings itself. However, if we are going to 
find faults anywhere with our agreeable verse- 
maker, we will say that there are some lines in this 
poem that might have been improved by using the 
file alittle more. We know that the file is a bad 
thing if used too much, and we are glad to see that 
Mr. ned can make good verses without it ; but 
we do not like “ chattering apes” and several other 
things in the otherwise smoothly running song. 


Our favorite of all the pieces is the poem “On 
the Fly-Leaf of Manon Lescaut,” and it is well 
worth reprinting here : 

“To you whose temperate pulses flow 
With measured beat, serene and slow, 
The even tenor of whose way 
Is undisturbed by passion’s sway, 

This tale of wayward love may seem 
The record of a fevered dream. 

And yet, we too have that within 

To make us what our kind have been. 
A lure more strong, a wish more faint, 
Makes one a monster, one a saint ; 

And even love, by difference nice, 
Becomes a virtue or a vice. 

The briar, that o’er the garden wall 
Trails its sweet blossoms till they fall 
Across the dusty road, and then 

Are trodden under foot of men, 

Is sister to the decorous rose 

Within the garden’s well-kept close, 
Whose pinioned branches may not roam 
Out 8 3 beyond their latticed home. 
There’s many a life of sweet content 
Whose virtue is environment. 

They erred, they fell ; and yet, ’tis true, 
They hold the mirror up to you.” 

This is Mr. Learned at his best, and it is so 
excellent of its kind that we are inclined to doubt 
whether it could be better. It is unquestionably 
the most thoughtful and most finished of the com- 
positions in this book, and possesses more heart— 
if we may say so—than its attractive companion- 
piece, “On a Fly-Leaf of a Book of Old Plays,” 
which was written for Mr. Brander Matthews’s 
“ Ballads of Books.” 

The handful of translations at the end of the 
volume are in most cases neatly rendered ; but we 
like Mr. Learned best when he tianslates his own 
fancies, this collection of which has captivated 
us, and will captivate any one who is sensible enough 
to acquire a copy of it. 





SUPERNATURAL REVELATION. 


This treatise, bearing on every page the evidence 
of ripe learning, is the work of an acute, candid, 
and conservative thinker, who here presents his lect- 
ures, given at Princeton in 1889, under the modest 
title of anessay. The ground covered is that which 
is now at issue between naturalism and supernatural- 
ism. The eleven chapters treat of theism; revela- 
tion, primeval and Christian ; miracles, their evi- 
dential value and proof ; the relation of Christianity 
to Judaism; inspiration; the authority of the 
Scriptures; the conditions and limits of Biblical 
criticism. Special points of philosophy and criti- 
cism are discussed in the appendix. 

Taken all in all, Dr. Mead’s work will be re- 
garded as the most satisfactory statement and de- 
fense of the lines now held by Christian thinkers 
who are disposed to concede to the invaders of con- 
servative ground no more than is absolutely neces- 
sary. We note among such concessions several 
points. One may hold the extreme Darwinian 
theory of man’s physical connection with the lower 
animals, yet find it difficult or impossible to believe 
that the intellectual and spiritual nature of humanity 
came into being by a gradual and imperceptible 
process. As to the Messianic prophecies, they 
differ so almost irreconcilably with each other, 
and are so colored by the diverse peculiarities of 
their time, that some inaccuracy of form must be 
confessed. This, however, brings out in clearer 
relief the ethical and spiritual substance of the 
prophetic thought, whose convergence in all its lines 
upon the realities apparent in Christ constitutes 
the strength of the evidential argument from proph- 
ecy. As to the significance of references by Jesus 
or an Apostle to the Pentateuch as the work of 
Moses—which it was popularly believed to be— 
this by itself no more validates that belief than a 
quotation “from Homer” commits one to the 
opinion that Homer wrote all that bears his name. 
Should it be proved even that the smaller part of 
the Pentateuch was committed to writing by Moses 
himself, nothing in the Bible would be hereby con- 
tradicted, and nothing of value lost by the admis- 
sion. On the other hand, De. Mead stands for the 
Mosaic origin of Deuteronomy as the only alterna- 
tive to the “ugly fact” that Christ, in quoting it, 
indorsed as divine a work of forgery and falsifica- 
tion of history. Furthermore, Dr. Mead concedes 
that no theory of Biblical infallibility is susceptible 
of proof. The Bible does not affirm its own infalli- 
bility. On the contrary, it afficms its own imper- 





1 Supernatural Revelation: An Essay Concerning the Basis 
the Christian Faith. By C.M. Meal, Ph.D.,D.D., latel 
rofessor in Andover Seminary. (New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co. $2.50.) 


fectness. It is not in an absolute, but only in a 
relative, sense perfect. It is perfectly adapted to 
its end when used by one who is in sympathy with 
that end. That which is imperfect and fallible may 
become, in its connection with the general burden 
of the divine message, an infallible guide, helping 
onward to that perfection which revelation aims to 
produce. Practically, as he concludes, there is but 
“little difference between those who hold the strict 
theory of the absolute infallibility of every part of 
the Bible, but cannot agree in their understanding 
of it, and those who admit the possibility or even 
reality of incidental errors, and yet hold that the 
Scriptures give us an essentially truthful account of 
what God has revealed concerning his character, 
will, and redeeming work.” 

Such are some of the positions of a work which 
has been spoken of by representative men as at once 
up to the times and fully meeting the expectations 
of “the majority of orthodox believers.” Itis very 
evident that an orthodoxy which in important 
particulars is new is no longer peculiar to a suspected 
few. 

We wish that our limits permitted further cita- 
tions. We do not everywhere find ourselves in 
accord with Dr. Mead. We admire the fair and 
amicable treatment which he gives to every view 
which he is obliged to controvert. We welcome his 
work as the solid contribution of a strong hand 
toward the establishment of things that cannot be 
shaken. Its limitation and defect seems to be in a 
somewhat deistic conception of the natural and the 
supernatural, as in a manner external to each other, 
and mutually exclusive—a conception characteristic 
of the majority of Christian thinkers to-day, and an 
inheritance from the recent past, which will be 
slowly but surely outgrown to that older and, as we 
think, truly Biblical mode of thought which regards 
the natural and supernatural as concentric, though 
not commensurate, so that the supernatural is at 
once the Keart and the embosoming atmosphere of 
whatever we call natural. This is not the idea 
which seems to shape Dr. Mead’s conception of 
revelation. He thinks of the first man’s conscience 
as needing external personal training to make it a 
normal conscience, and his religious conceptions as 
first called forth by some external communication, 
and this as supernatural and divine revelation. 
To us this is a relic of the deistic modes of thought, 
from which the Church is struggling to work free, 
which conceived of God as working upon men and 
things from the outside rather than from within. 
In proportion as such conceptions are eliminated 
from Christian apologetics the stubborn fight 
between naturalism and supernaturalism will end, 
as it must end, not in the defeat of either party, 
but in their reconciliation. 

By way of postscript, we should say that Dr 
Mead’s book is made very serviceable by its full 
table of contents, together with a topical index, an 
index of authors, and an index of Biblical texts. 





CURRENTS OF RECENT THOUGHT. 


In the February Andover the Rev. F. H. Johnson 
contributes another valuable philosophical paper, en- 
titled “ What is Reality ?” It undertakes to answer 
the following question: “If we may believe that a 
soul, at the center of the universe, is the efficient cause 
of the great sum of things, . . . why, when we reach 
the simple atom, the ultimate unit of science, should 
we not postulate an atomic soul asthe inner elementary 
reality of the world of things ?” The sum of his argu- 
ment is that the progress of thought has rendered both 
of these hypotheses indispensable. . . . Mr. Morrison 
I. Swift discusses “ Unfair Burdens on Real Produc- 
tion.” He holds that the strain of business would 
be relieved, and each individual’s wealth be aug- 
mented, if the non-producers who live by their wits 
could be drafted into productive work. He also 
makes the point that the economic theory that 
a living without work is the reward of saving and 
abstinence does not square well with the fact that 
this reward is always conditioned upon a fortunate 
investment of savings. As to this, he asks whether it 
is not over heavily rewarded by society, in being per- 
mitted to secure public support for successive genera- 
tions as the result of conditions which are more or less 
determined by chance. . . . “Some Criticisms on the 
Andover Movement,” very kindly but trenchant, are 
contributed by the Rev. F. Palmer, and their admission 
evinces the catholic hospitality of the editors. He 
thinks that the movement is in sympathy with the new 
tendency of thought to identify all that is best in 
humanity with divinity, but that the positions taken 
are not a coherent evolution of principles consistently 
held to. While thought has been stimulated and 
piety deepened, the system, as at present developed, 
contains incongruous elements, lacks a universal philo- 
sophic basis, and has not freed itself from remnants of 
scholastic and deistic ways of thinking. In short, the 
Andover movement is at present sojourning at a half- 
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way place on a stop-over ticket. ‘Its belief in the 
immanence of God has not been absorbed into its 
teachings, while of the immanence of Christ it has 
hardly a conception.” 

In the Catholic World for January, the Rev. A. J. 
Maas, S.J., writes upon “True Reform in the Teach- 
ing of the Old Testament” quite adversely to the 
methods and results of the higher criticism, and in 
general accord with its Protestant opponents... . 
Upon “The Tradition of the Gentiles,” M. M. Snell 
holds the theory of the descent of all religions from an 
original, perfect, and divinely revealed system. They 
all are heretical deviations from this, except the Catho- 
lic, which adheres to the universal traditions of man- 
kind. . .. D. A. O’Sullivan, Q C., upon “Magna Charta 
as it is,” in defending Pope Innocent’s act in annulling 
the Charter, makes a remark that is interesting from 
its applicability to more recent things: “It is not at 
all improbable that, if the Pope had known the exact 
state of things in England, he would not have inter- 


fered.” . . . Upon “The Higher and Lower Education . 


of the American Priesthood,” the Rev. J. F. Loughlin, 
D.D., criticises “ the intellectual niggardliness ” of the 
clergy, their indisposition to write books. Literary 
power, he says, cannot avail as much to secure a desir- 
able “call ” as in non-Catholic bodies. He thinks that 
seminary students should be trained in writing with a 
view to publication. ...J.A. Mooney writes upon 
the recent Catholic Congress, that it was not held in vain, 
if it only served to show that “the Catholic intellect 
is the ablest in America.” He then quotes a statement 
that “ fewer good Catholic books are published in this 
country than thirty-five years ago, and fewer of them 
are sold than thirty-five years ago.” For this the ex- 
planation is made that English and European importa- 
tions have invaded the market. 

In the Missionary Review for February, Dr. F. F. 
Ellinwood deals trenchantly with “The Credulity of 
Skepticism.” Jacolliot, whose “Bible in India ” pro- 
fessed to find the sources of the Old and New Testa- 
ment in ancient Sanskrit manuscripts, and who has 
furnished Western infidels with the notion that the 
lascivious Hindu hero, Krishna, was the prototype of 
Christ, is convicted by the Oriental scholarship of Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller of having been the dupe of crafty 
pundits, who took his money for their literary for- 
geries. The passages which he assigns to the Vedas, in- 
stead of being old Sanskrit, says Professor Miiller, 
“simply belong to the last half of the nineteenth cent- 
ury.” The work of Lieutenant Wilford upon the San- 
skrit origin of the Old Testament narratives was the 
product of a similar trick, and yet, though he has 
publicly confessed that he was imposed upon, his work 
continues to be quoted as an authority. Stories of 
ignorant and ible globe-trotters about Christian 
missions likewise survive the most persistent exposure. 
. . . The four hundredth anniversary of the discovery 
of America, it is said editorially, should be signalized by 
a conference of the ablest minds of Protestantism upon 
the speedy evangelization of the South American States. 

In the Homiletic Review for February, Professor A. J. 
Upson, on “ Rhetorical Training for the Pulpit,” thinks 
that narrow themes, as compared with broad subjects, 
are more economical for the preacher and more interest- 
ing and profitable to the hearer. . . . Professor C. A. 
Briggs, upon “ The Middle State inthe New Testament,” 
finds that the Fourth Gospel (differing in this respect 
from the others) teaches that men no longer, as before 
Christ’s day, wait after death in Hades for the coming 
thither of the Prince of Life, but go to be with him in 
heaven. . .. The Rey. J. S. Ives, upon “ Methods of 
Work in the Country Parish,” mentions the stinginess 
and narrow-mindedness of the average parish as one of 
the hardest obstacles. . . . Dr. Howard Crosby, upon 
“ Michael and Gabriel,” thinks of these not as two arch- 
angels, but as “ manifestations of the Son of God.” . . . 
Dy. Stuckenburg (Berlin), upon the “Signs of the 
Times,” remarks that Sport, as the evil spirit of the 
century, sits upon the neck of cultured society. Once 
men boasted of having seen Goethe, now of having 
seen @ pugilist. 

In Lend a Hand for February, “the casual class ” is 
discussed—the people who depend on chance employ- 
ment, and often do not know where their day’s dinner 
is coming from. It is pointed out how the personal 
freedom which is accorded to the lowest, so long as no 
law is violated, is the thing which stands most in the 
way of improving their condition. The problem is, 
what can be done with the casual who commits no 
crime? The incongruity is, that better care is taken of 
the man who steals than of the man who would rather 
starve. 

Our Day for February has a paper on “ Unsolved 
Negro Problems.” The writer, Mr. W. H. Thomas, 
apparently a Southern colored man, thus sums up serious 
charges : “The truth is, that the semi-civilization of the 
South, wanting in justice and considerate forbearance, 
is heartless, avaricious, passionate, and arbitrary.” It 
would appear from his statements that the frequent 
cases reported of the assault of white women by negroes 
are then got up against “colored men of pronounced 
activity and leadership” for the purpose of putting 
them out of the way by lynch law... .The Rev. Dr. 
A. J. Gordon, under “ Book Notices,” discusses the 
Faith Cure from a friendly standpoint, avowing that, if 
restricted to the two alternatives, he would choose a 
faith which tends to fanaticism rather than a reason 
which tends to rationalism. He believes that the 
supernatural gifts of healing promised to the primitive 
believers were not limited to them ; but is less intent 


on defending the modern claimants than on demolishing 
their orthodox critics, whom he accuses of playing into 
the hands of rationalists. He quotes the Methodist 
and Baptist leaders of the last century very patly 
against their present successors, and hints that “the 
alleged excesses of believers in the prayer cure are the 
natural reaction from the evangelical skepticism and 
orthodox unbelief with which they stand in contrast.” 

In the Magazine of Christian Literature for February 
a protest made among the Canadian Baptists, appar- 
ently in an anti-Romanist interest, against the exemp- 
tion of church property from taxation receives very 
thorough discussion from Mr. Vedder, associate editor 
of the “ Examiner,” New York. It is sufficiently ex- 
haustive to be worthy of reference by all who are study- 
ing the subject. ... In a short article by Professor 
A. S. Coats, copied from the “Standard ” of Chicago, 
the criticism is made on Dr. Wace that he would have 
done better in his attempt to show Professor Huxley 
the difference between believing Jesus and believing in 
Jesus if he had not gone aside from the moral to the 
intellectual ground of a historic supernaturalism in 
the Gospels. 





Emmanuel: The Story of the Messiah. By William 
Forbes Cooley. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
This book is an attempt to depict the life of our Lord 
in narrative form. It is written with the evident hope 
that some of the vast number of Christians who, for 
one reason or another, do not read—connectedly, at all 
events—the more learned recitals of the career of 
Jesus, may gain from these pages a clearer understand- 
ing of the life of lives. We confess to a certain preju- 
dice against books of this description. They are apt to 
be stilted, superficial, unnatural, and very suggestive 
of a su sentimentality which is quite opposed to 
the wonderful strength and dignity of the simple Gos- 
pel narrative. Professor Ingraham’s no work, 
“Prince of the House of David,” while it has served 
a useful pur; in quickening the religious feeling 
through vivid portrayal of the most dramatic scenes in 
the life of our Soot is nevertheless artificial and disap- 
pointing as a serious study of Gospel events under 
forms of fiction. Mr. Cooley has escaped most of the 
dangers in this direction simply by refraining from any 
attempt to build from his materials, both of revelation 
and imagination, the framework of the historical novel. 
He distinctly tells us that “the thread of fiction run- 
ning rrewene 4 the story is only a thread—a cord to 
attach narratives which, in lack of such a bond, must 
remain more or less disconnected.’ Nor does the author 
aim to give his readers a critical biography of Jesus. 
Not without theological prepossessions, but yet re- 
lieved of a load of ome and do; in relation to 
the nature of Jesus, he writes from the standpoint of a 
believer in that most orthodox of symbols—the Nicene 
formula. Thus une to the temptations of over- 
learning in the fine points of exegesis, and also resistant 
to the allurements of a manifest ability to do much in 
the line of pure fiction, the author presents his narra- 
tive study of the principal scenes in the life of Christ 
in such a way as to win the sympathy, interest, and 
gratitude of every reader, There is just enough of 
story, as developed in dialogue and descriptive event, 
to deepen the impression of each chapter; but the chief 
attraction lies in the skill and power with which the 
writer provides appropriate setting, both of incident 
and scenery, to enhance the effect of the Master’s utter- 
ance. The style throughout is clear and forceful, and 
there are some word-pictures of beauty. The 
study of archwology, geography, and principles of Gos- 
pel harmony has been sufficiently painstaking to war- 
rant confidence in the truthfulness of all purely de- 
sqriptive affirmations. The story is divided into 
thirty-three chapters, each of which containsa record of 
some highly important event or teaching from the pages 
of the New Testament. The conversations are man- 
aged with excellent judgment—a very difficult achieve- 
ment ina work of this kind—and Christ is ever the 
central and imposing figure. Some chapters would, by 
themselves, make useful commentaries—as, for exam- 
ple, the fifth, which gives us an interesting account 
of the condition of Jewish youth in David’s Town. 
The preaching of John and the baptism of Jesus are 
described with great vividness, and in language most 
admirably chosen. The most disappointing chapter is 
that on the temptations of Christ. But the highest 
ability cannot rise to the measure of that conception of 
the meaning of these dread experiences which will 
allow a mort comprehensive detail than the Evangel- 
ists have allowed themselves. The concluding scenes 
in the story of the Messiah—the Lord’s Supper, the 
Agony in the Garden, Calvary, the Resurrection—are 
most exacting and imperative in their appeal to the 
judgment of him who would write of them as eye- 
witness or reporter of the testimony of others. But at 
this point the author proceeds with sure hand and rev- 
erent spirit, and clothes his work with requisite dignity 
and feeling. We are disposed to think that whoever 
begins this book will continue to the end. We believe 
the volume can be put to excellent use as a manual of 
devotion at morning prayers, and the interest attaching 
to a connected narrative will appeal to all members of 
the family circle who are sometimes unresponsive to the 
haphazard selections of unrelated chapters from the 
Bible. The union of vigorous style, rich imagination, 
vivid descriptive power, deep devotional spirit, incisive 
comment, and just sense of proportion in the alignment 
of central truths from the teaching of our Saviour— 
these are elements of Mr. Cooley’s intellectual and 


spiritual organization that bestow upon his work per- 
manent value in the awakening and elevation of souls. 





Miss Wormeley, whose admirable translations of 
Balzac have been so widely appreciated, has recently 
tried her hand with equal success on one of Geor, 
Sand’s most characteristic stories, The Bagpipers. It 
has been the misfortune of George Sand to be known 
to readers of fiction on this side the Atlantic principally 
through those books which have been most vociferous 
in their attacks on modern society, and which have 
taken the largest license in dealing with moral questions. 
“ Indiana” is far more widely known than any of those 
charming idyllic novels in which George Sand’s genius 
appears at its best. “The Bagpipers ” belongs to this 
class, and is especially interesting now since Zola has 
taken upon himself to draw with unsparing brutality 
the modern French peasant. It is doubtless true that 
the French peasant in Sand’s stories is some- 
what idealized ; but we are glad to believe that the 
type which George Sand drew is a good deal nearer the 
truth than that which Zola has given us of late. George 
Sand had an intense sympathy with human life ; she 
was a democrat of democrats in her political and social 
creed ; and to these qualities, which attracted her al- 
ways to the large and simple elements of life, she added 
a poet’s love of nature. She was, therefore, peculiarly 
well qualified to describe country life in France, and in 
more than one story she has described it with inimitable 
freshness and charm. One finds himself constantly, in 
these tales, in the atmosphere of the open fields or of 
the shadowy woods with a poet for companion. In 
“The Bagpipers ” a phase of life is depicted which was 
already passing away when the story was written, and 
which is probably now almost a thing of the past—the 
life of the woodcutters and of the muleteers : fraterni- 
ties of men distinct from their fellows, not only by rea- 
son of their occupations, but by tradition and organi- 
zation. If there is a certain amount of idealization in 
the picture of these humble workers, there is also a 
deep human sympathy with them, a keen insight into 
their thoughts and feelings, and a fresh and beautiful 
portraiture of the outer world of solitude and mountain 
and woodland in which they lived. (Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. ) 


John Brown. By Dr. Herman von Holst. Edited 
by F. P. Stearns. (Boston: Cupples & Hurd.) A 
valuable little monograph. By no means colorless, yet 
not prejudiced. Written by a man who believes in 
American institutions and in liberty, but is not a parti- 
san even of the abolition movement. Graphic in its 
pictures of a romantic and dramatic life-; apparently 
careful in its details ; candid in its estimate of charac- 
ter ; cool in judgment, but not coldly dispassionate ; 
warm, but not heated; true in perspective, but not 
without color—it appears to us in every way an admi- 
rable book from which to get at once a true idea of the 
half-fanatic, half-hero who occupies accidentally so 
prominent a place in American history, and a correct 
— to the epoch which made him possible and pro- 
u F 


The latest volume of the Sermon Bible, Isaiah to 
Malachi (New York : A.C. rents 3 & Son), is fully 
equal to its predecessors, admirable as they have 
proved. We have already detailed in a former notice 
the pu of this series. Four volumes now cover 
the Old Testament, and we can unreservedly recom- 
mend them for their suggestiveness, their catholicity in 
compilation, and for their careful condensation of a 
large mass of material. The character of the ser- 
mons therein outlined is largely ethical and practical, 
not controversial or speculative. The references point 
the way to a scholarly investigation of the texts. They 
are the ideal preachers’ assistant. 











LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor Goldwin Smith’s biography of Jane 
Austen will be issued as a volume in the Great Writers 
Series. 

—In the forthcoming volume of “ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia ” there will be among the notable articles the 
following : “Gardening,” by R. D. Blackmore ; “ Geol- 
ogy,” by Professor Geikie ; “Homer,” by Mr. Glad- 
stone ; “ Hydrophobia,” by M. Pasteur. 

—Last spring Mrs. John Armstrong Chanler (Amélie 
Rives) contributed a sum of money to be awarded by 
the American Economie Association as a prize for the 
best essay on the subject of child labor. neral F. A. 
Walker, President of the Association, named a Com- 
mittee of Award ; and it has now been decided that the 

rize should be divided equally between Mr. William 

- Willoughby and Miss M. C. de Graffenreid, both of 
Washington, D.C. 

—Two of the oldest and most valued of American 

riodicals relating to rural matters are the “ Rural 

ew Yorker” and “The American Garden” (the lat- 
ter founded in 1846 as “The Horticulturist Ya The 
first named is an independent agricultural weekly, illus- 
trated, varied in contents, and with departments dealing 
with many branches of agriculture. ‘The American 
Garden” is a monthly, is profusely and tastefully illus- 
trated, and is to-day the only journal of its kind in this 
country. These two periodicals have just been com- 
bined under one business management, and will here- 
after be published by the Garden Publishing Company 
(Limited), 10 Spruce Street, this city, of which Mr. 
Lawson Valentine is the head. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 





2 During the past fortnight the two most important 
temperance events have occurred in Iowa. Two 
weeks ago the Supreme Court of that State ren- 
dered a decision which will materially facilitate the 
enforcement of the prohibitory law. The defend- 
ants confessed to having sold cider and a beverage 
known as “BB,” and also to holding a United 
States license. The decision of the Court was as 
follows : 

“‘McLaine’s Code makes the fact of having paid the 
United States special tax evidence that the defendants 
were engaged in keeping and selling intoxicating liquor 
contrary to the laws of this State. If ‘BB’ was not an 
intoxicating liquor, the defendants were under no obli- 
gation to pay the United States special tax ; they need 
no protection for the sale of non-intoxicating beverages. 
We think the fact that the defendants paid this special 
tax simply to protect themselves in the sale of ‘BB’ 
shows that they regarded the article as intoxicating.” 


This decision indicates that the demand of many 
Prohibitionists that National as well as local taxes 
on liquor be repealed shows a. greater concern 
for theoretical than for practical ends. 





The other matter of temperance news that comes 
from Iowa is the retiring message of Governor 
Larrabee, sent to the Legislature last week. On the 
question of prohibition he says : 


“The people of Iowa have twice voted on the ques- 
tion of prohibition, and both times expressed them- 
selves emphatically in favor of it. Our present statute 
was passed by the twentieth General Assembly, and 
came into force July 4, 1884. Since that time about 
3,000 saloons have been closed in Iowa. The law 
has steadily grown in public favor, and during the 
last two years has been nearly as well enforced in 
ninety counties of the State as any other law. There 
is, indeed, every reason to believe that in these ninety coun- 
ties it is better enforced than any license law was ever en- 
forced in Iowa, and even better than any high license law is 
now enforced in any other State in the Union. The re- 
ports from the States which have license laws bear me 
out in this assertion. 

“It is contended that we cannot abolish the saloon, 
and that we should therefore make it respectable, and 
minimize the evils attendant upon it by high license. 
I am not prepared to believe that such a policy will 
ever receive the sanction of the good people of Iowa. 
The gilded, or so-called respectable, saloon is a tenfold 
more dangerous allurement for our boys than the 
squalid, outlawed whisky den. If the sale of liquor as 
a beverage cannot be entirely suppressed, let it be 
monopolized by boot-leggers and the keepers of dens 
and holes-in-the-wall. Nor is high license a remedy 
for the evil ; while it reduces the number of saloons, it 
does not materially diminish the amount of liquor con- 
sumed. It is easy for the theoretical mind to formu- 
late an ideal high license law, and for the lively im- 
agination to conceive its strict enforcement. But ex- 
perience has shown that the difficulties attending the 
enforcement of such a law are no less than those 
attending the enforcement of prohibition. 

“ But if we must have the saloon, why place a high 
tax upon it? We might as well tax the gambling- 
house and the brothel. Jt is the theory of our law to tax 
property for the support of the Government. The saloon 
tax, however, is, as a rule, not paid by the owners of large 
property, but by people of small means. Is it the standard 
of Lowa manhood to rob women and children of the earn- 
ings of their husbands and fathers for the purpose of re- 
lieving property-owners of the payment of legitimate taxes ?” 

The free-traders of the State have not failed to 
point out that this last argument against the taxa- 
tion of the saloons applies with equal force to the 
tariff taxes on clothing, household and farming 
utensils, and sugar. The hundred thousand fami- 
lies who own fifty per cent. of the Nation’s prop- 
erty do not pay more than three per cent. of these 
taxes, if, indeed, they pay that. 





Governor Larrabee further urges two other 
matters closely connected with temperance reform. 
One is municipal suffrage for women ; the other is 
ballot reform. Of the first he says : 


“The present law was enacted in response to a popu- 
lar demand, as evidenced by the majority of 30,000 
votes cast in favor of the prohibitory amendment. 
There can be no doubt as to the meaning of that elec- 
tion. Had the women of lawful age been permitted 
to vote, the majority would probably have been more 
than two hundred thousand. It is the duty of the 
legislative power to respect the rights of all citizens of 
the commonwealth, of non-voters as well as of voters. 
I again call attention to the question of ——_ 
women the right of voting at municipal elections. The 
continued results of its exercise in our sister State, 
Kansas, reinforce the arguments in favor of trying the 
experiment in Iowa. In many of the States women 
vote for members of school boards, and I see no rea- 
son why they should not do so here. It is worthy of 
note that the Territory of Wyoming, after years of ex- 


perience with woman suffrage at all elections, has re- 
cently with great unanimity ingrafted the principle 
into the constitution with which it is now seeking to 
enter the Union.” 


The essential principles of ballot reform Governor 
Larrabee condenses admirably into these two prop- 
ositions : 

1. The printing of all ballots by the Government. 

2. The seclusion of the voter when preparing 
his ballot. 





The temporance news from other States includes 
an unpromising agitation in Vermont for the over- 
throw of the prohibitory law; the failure at 
Bangor, Me., to obtain the conviction of the arrested 
saloon-keepers ; the reorganization at Peoria, IIl., 
of the Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’ Trust into the 
Distillers’ and Cattle Feeders’ Company, with $35,- 
000,000 capital stock ; the closing of a saloon at 
Lathrop, Mo., by the women of the village enter- 
ing it and destroying its supplies ; and, lastly, the 
excitement in Cincinnati over a German parade in 
which the Legislature and the laws of the State 
were held up to ridicule. One float represented a 
grim and iron-barred prison, within which three 
well-known saloon-keepers had volunteered to sit, 
and a diet of bread and water was to be showily 
exhibited. Another caricatured the police, etc. 
A part of the police force was to have marched in 
the procession, but the order was indignantly coun- 
termanded when the character of the demonstration 
became known. Regarding the Vermont agitation 
it may be said that the little meeting at Rutland 
led the Boston “ Herald” to collect opinions from 
prominent men in all parts of the State relative to 
the efficiency and permanency of the law. The 
— of opinion was overwhelmingly in its 

avor. 








DR. STORRS’S POSITION. 


WE had supposed that the New York “ Inde- 
pendent ” published all the answers sent to 
it by members of the American Board in reply to 
its question respecting their view as to Dr. Storrs’s 
position. We have received, however, the following 
letter from Rowland Hazard, Esq., with a copy of 
a letter from one of the editors of the “ Independ- 
ent” asking Mr. Hazard for his view, and with 
the information that the “ Independent ” has failed 
to publish Mr. Hazard’s reply. In justice to Mr. 
Hazard, and at the request of one of his friends, 
Mr. Hazard being, it will be seen, in England, 
we give it to the public through our columns: 


To the Editor of the “ Independent :” 

Your letter of January 8 has been forwarded to me 
here, and the “Independent ” of January 9, with the 
letter of Dr. Storrs to which you refer, reached me last 
evening. You ask me to write you briefly whether I 
can cordially respond to the appeal of Dr. Storrs. I 
suppose your letter to me is one of many similar ones 
which you have sent out with the laudable desire of 
getting at a consensus of opinion. Though my reply 
will necessarily be late in reaching you, I am unwilling 
to lose the privilege which you courteously give me 
of contributing my mite to the general result. 

1. In the first place, then, I stand firmly upon the 
principles enunciated in Dr. Storrs’s letter of acceptance 
of the presidency, reiterated by him in this present 
letter, and which he affirms that he endeavored, but 
without success, to induce the Prudential Committee 
to put in practical operation. I supposed that the vote 
in New York, adopting the principles of Dr. Storrs’s 
letter, was not merely “ practically unanimous,” but 
absolutely unanimous. I voted to adopt those princi- 
ples with all my heart, and when those who dissented 
were asked to rise, I looked anxiously to see if there 
was opposition. I saw no one rise. I believe no one 
did rise, and I rejoiced that a common ground had been 
found upon which we could all stand. But it now 
seems that, however they voted then, there exists 
very serious dissent. A majority of the Prudential 
Committee has refused to put in practice the principles 
formulated by Dr. Storrs, though urged by him to do 
so with all his personal magnetism and persuasive 
eloquence. 

2. You ask me if I can prong | respond to the 
appeal of Dr. Storrs. What does Dr. Storrs’s appeal 
ask me to do? I find myself in entire accord with Dr. 
Storrs in all his action. He thought, and now thinks, 
Mr. Covell ought to have been accepted. He could not 
secure a majority in favor of this view. What does he 
ask the minority todo? I do not understand that he 
asks them to give up their conscientious convictions. 
On the contrary, he affirms that, panos the light 
he has, the only safety of the American Board lies in 
adopting the policy in regard to accepting applicants 
for missionary service which he has so carefully ex- 
plained. He says, in effect, that if this policy is not 
adopted he despairs of the life of the Board. To this 
I most thoroughly agree, but I am not able to deter- 
mine what the appeal is to which you ask me to respond. 
If it is for patience and forbearance, Dr. Storrs has 


himself carried the exercise of these virtues to an 
extreme limit, with what result remains to be seen. 

3. Dr. Storrs devotes much space to the discussion 
of the theoretical doctrinal question of future proba- 
tion. How far this discussion is in good taste, or how 
far it is helpful toward a peaceful solution of the 
; ogee at issue, I will not now inquire. It is abun- 

antly evideat that Dr. Storrs plainly perceives that 
the vital question before the Board is not one of theo- 
logical doctrine, but of practical administration. This 
is what he saw in the faces of the young men at Spring- 
field. It is evident that Dr. Storrs believes that a 
young man filled with Christian ardor, desiring to obey 
the command of the Master to preach the Gospel in all 
the world, should not be met at the outset by questions 
which no man can answer, and on which revelation is 
silent. Doubts should not be suggested. This is emi- 
nently wise. The principle on which it rests is that 
doctrine of freedom of conscience which, after fearful 
struggles, is now the common inheritance of all Prot- 
estant peoples. The principle is that every man has 
the right to the full enjoyment of his conscientious con- 
victions, so long as he does not interfere with his neighbor. 
So far as I am concerned, I rest on this principle. I 
claim the right to formulate my ideas of God’s mercy 
according to the best light God may give me. I accord 
the same right to every other man. But when I see 
one map endeavoring to force his belief upon another, 
formulating a creed and demanding that another shall 
subscribe to it on pain of being denounced as a heretic, 
I cannot remain silent. When, still further, I see the 
old and venerated Apostles’ Creed profaned by an 
alteration to suit one man’s private views, I confess | 
become indignant. The new article of faith which the 
Home Secretary endeavored to have incorporated in 
the creed adopted by the Creed Commission of 1883 
was to this effect : “ The issues of the life to come are 
forever determined for all men in the present life.” 
This article, which assumes a knowledge of God’s pur- 
poses almost blasphemous, was voted down in all the 
various forms in which it was presented. The final 
vote was twenty-two against and twoin favor. Notwith- 
standing this decisive vote, the Home Secretary has 
continued to use, and still uses, an article to this same 
effect in determining the orthodoxy of applicants for mis- 
sionary service. I believe the language of President 
Hopkins was not too strong when he characterized it 
as an attempt to use the American Board as a make- 
weight in a theological controversy. And, believing as 
I do that matters of this kind should not be magnified 
into importance, but that every man’s conscience should 
be free to embrace his own convictions, I can heartily 
unite with you in denouncing, as you do in your edi- 
torial article, the methods by which this question has 
been forced on the American Board —methods for which 
the Home Secretary is directly responsible. 

In conclusion, therefore, you will see that I am in 
entire accord with Dr. Storrs in the practical position 
which he takes in his letter, and, while I assume to 
speak for no one but myself, I sincerely believe that 
no dissent will be found among the minority of the 
Board from this position. But if the only outcome of 
the step which Dr. Storrs has taken in enunciating 
these principles, and in endeavoring to put them in 
practice, is to make Dr. Storrs himself a member of 
the minority, then I have great fears for the future of 
the American Board. Rowtanp Hazarp. 

Torquay, Devon, Eng., January 28, 1890. 








INDIAN EDUCATION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Much of the reasoning on this topic has been from 
our standpoint ; we must not forget to look at it from 
the Indians’ also. We may well consider the sugges- 
tions of the Sioux chiefs on their late visit to Hampton. 
Their idea that Eastern climate was not healthy for the 
students, used to the free, open-air life of the West, needs 
serious consideration ; also, it is said that the Indians 
at Eastern schools learn to despise their ignorant and 
uneducated people, and so lose the desire to elevate 
and uplift them, which is the main hope for their 
race. 

General Morgan’s policy of day-schools on the reser- 
vation is one which will commend itself to all who 
thoughtfully study the matter ; for many Indians will 
send their children to a school near by who would not 
be willing for them to go East to gain an education, 
and for this reason a much larger percentage of the 
children will be reached. On the other hand, the 
Indian is more completely surrounded by the refin- 
ing influences of religion and civilization in the mis- 
sion and boarding schools than he can be in the day- 
school. 

The scholar of the day-school who goes back to his 
home at night will also be less quick to learn English 
and the white man’s ways than one who is taken from 
his native environments into an atmosphere of refine- 
ment. 

It has seemed that the idea of many writers on this 
subject is that the individuality and race characteristics 
of the Indians must be entirely done away with before 
they can become safe citizens. This is in a measure 
true ; the dress and many of the customs must indeed 
be obliterated ; but the real and best part of the In- 
dian nature, the courage, faithfulness, and devotion to 
their standard of duty, which traits they have proved 
beyond a doubt to possess, are a sure foundation upon 
which to build the grand and noble structure of Ameri- 
can citizenship. Gow. A, 
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It is no exaggeration to say that the steady 
influence exerted upon the life and thought of 
the nation from the publishing house in Frank- 
lin Square is at least equal to that of one of 
the great universities. From week to week 
and from month to month people take the ex- 
cellence of the Harper publications as a matter 
of course, much as they take fresh air and pure 
water. The additional impression of quantity 
and variety, which can be derived in no other 
way than by an examination of the year’s prod- 
uct in bulk, is needed for a just estimate of 
the intelligence, the vigor, and the good faith 
which direct this comprehensive enterprise. 
The 5,000 pages here collected make a library 
in which there is abundant satisfaction for 
every sane taste, an unrivaled pictorial his- 
tory of a somewhat remarkable year, and a 
liberal education in literature, art, morals, and 
manners. . . . The only change has been im- 
provement in detail and in quality ; and this 
change is constant and progressive. All four 
of the Harper periodicals are better now 
than they ever were before. How much that 
means everybody knows who has been Har- 
PER bred.—N. Y. Sun, Feb. 10, 1890. 


PER YEAR. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE......... $4 00, Postage free. 
HARPER'S WEEELY........... an hl 
HARPER’S BAZAR.............. - 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE.. 2 00 a - 
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Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s New Books. 


William Cullen Bryant. 


Vol. XI. in American Men of Letters Series. 
By Joun BicELtow. With a portrait. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


A noteworthy addition to a notable series. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


WasuinctTon Irvine. By C. D. Warner. 
Noau WesstErR. By Horace E. Scudder. 
Henry D. Tuoreav. By Frank B, Sanborn. 
GrorGE Rietey. By O. B. Frothingham. 
J. Fenrmmore Cooper. By T. R uns- 


bury. 
MARGARET Fuuuer Ossour. By T. W. Hig- 


ginson, 
RatpH WALDO Emerson. By O. W. Holmes. 
Epg@ar ALLAN Por. By G. E. Woodberry. 
N.P. Wits. By Henry A. Beers. 
BENJAMIN Frankuin. By J. Bach McMas- 
ter. 
Each with Portrait. 16mo, gilt top, cloth, 
$1.25; half morocco, $2.50. 


The Lily Among Thorns. 


A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled 
The Song of Songs. By WiLt1AM 
Exuiot Grirris, D.D., author of “The 
Mikado’s Empire,” ete. 16mo, $1.25; 
in white cloth, with gilt top, $1.50. 

E ** To our thinking, this interpretation recovers 

to our Bible a book which in the old form and in 

the old interpretation was substantially taken 
road of the Bitle altogether.”,—The Christian 
nion. 


Sermons. 


By Jacop Merritt Mannine, D.D., 
late Pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston. With a fine Steel Portrait. 
Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Conversations in a Studio. 


By Wi11am W. Srory, author of “ Roba 
di Roma,” ete. 2 vols., 16mo, $2.50. 


Dr. Mublenberg. 


Vol. III. of American Religious Leaders. 
By Rev. Witt1am WILBERFORCE NEw- 
TON. 16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 


The North Shore Watch, 
and other Poems. 


By Grorce E. Woopzerry, author of 
“Edgar Allan Poe” in the series of 
American Men of Letters. 16mo, in 
an artistic binding, gilt top, $1.25. 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on qeostgl of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


BOOKS BY MAIL 





A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 Broadway, New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
MR. SPURGEON’S NEW BUOKS. 


Second Series of 
THE SALT-CELLARS-—Being a Collec- 
tion of Proverbs, together with Homely 
Notes thereon -‘* M to Z.’’ 1 vol., hand- 
somely bound in illuminated cloth. $1.50. 


“MR. SPURGEON IS WELL KNOWN 
TO BE QUITE AT HOME AND MOST 
SUCCESSFUL AT WORK OF THIS KIND. 
THIS VOLUME, LIKE THE FIRST SE- 
RIES, WILL BE EAGERLY SECURED. 
THE PROVERBS ARE ACCOMPANIED 
WITH A GREAT MANY HOMELY 
NOTES, WHICH HELP TO GIVE THEM 
ADDITIONAL POINT AND PUNGEN- 
CY.”—British Weekly. 


8d thousand of the 1st Series of 


THE SALT-CELLARS, PROVERBS 
AND QUAINT SAYINGS. “A to 


L.” 12mo. $1.50 
‘‘ The placing of a proverb for every day for 
20 years has cost me great labor. There are 


many proverb books, but none exactly like 
these. Some of my sentences are quite new, 
and more are put into a fresh form.’’— 
Author’s Preface. 


Another New Volume—the 4th of 
THE SERMON BIBLE (ISAIAH TO 
MALACHI)—COMPLETING THEOLD 
TESTAMENT. With 500 Sermon Out- 
lines and Several Thousand References 
and 24 blank pages in each vol. for notes. 
Cr. 8vo. $1.50. 

‘“We do not hesitate to pronounce this the 
most practically useful work of its kind extant. 
It is a Thesaurus of sermons on texts, arranged 
consecutively chapter after chapter, and book 
after ere will given the essence of 
the best homiletic literature of this generation.” 
—Literary Churchman. 


Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by A. & Son. 


Whatever 


one’s opinion may be, concerning the sug- 
gested solution of the terrible problem of a 
multiplying race against whom the South is 
socially and politically rearing barriers of 
demarcation, none can doubt the vigor of the 
writer [of ‘‘ An Appeal to Pharaoh ”’}, nor the 
fascination of the book. Whether Pharaoh 
will hear or heed, or whether the black Israel 
will go orstay, the appeal is one worth reading. 


So says Tue Critic, New York. The book ($1) can 
of any Bookseller, or by mail from the Pub- 
8 





be 


lis: 


PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


Dr. Richard §. Storrs’s 


GREAT ORATION 


The Puritan Spirit 


Large-paper edition, uncut edges, gilt top, and 
bound in cloth, with portrait and other wlustrations. 


Price - - ‘Y%5cents. 


Cong’! Sunday-School and Publishing Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 














OR EXPRESS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS 
27 & 29 West Twenty-third Street, New York 
27 King William St., Strand, London 





fill orders on favorable terms, by mail or ex- 
press, for all classes of current publications 
and of out-of-print and rare books, American 
or foreign. Catalogues and estimates fur- 
nished on application, and careful attention 
given to inquiries by mail. In connection 
with their Branch House in London, Messrs. 
Putnam have exceptional facilities for pur- 
chasing at the lowest prices, for public and 
private libraries, supplies of British and Con- 


tinental publications. 





The ** Literary World” truly says: 
‘It is like living in Mexico to read this book.’’ 


PAGE TO FA0k "wt 
WITH THE MEXICANS, 


WANTED-A trustworthy lady or qyptiemen to 
deliver volumes ard make collections. e greatest 
“= 2 the kind, and the best opening for busin ess. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


30 Lafayette Place, New York. s 


Beecher Books. 


For any of Henry Ward Beecher’s books, 
or information about them, apply to his Pub- 
lishers since 1867, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


WILD MARCH MUSIC, 


Gentle and sweet melodies, sacred and secular songs, 
and all other kinds of music are in our thousands 
of books and millions of sheet music pieces! 








YOUNG PLAYERS’ (Paper $1, Boards 
POPULAR COLLECTION $1.25) New, bright, 
and easy. 143 Piano Pieces. 

WHITNEY’S (Boards $2, Cloth ee) By 
ORGAN ALBUM 38.B. Whitney. 33 fine 
pieces for Manual and Pedal, by 20 distinguished 
composers. rad SPE, 


A helpful, useful friend to puptl and teacher is 


MASON’S PIANO- (92.50) yy Wm. Mason and 
FORTE TECHNICS W. 8. B. Mathews. This 
admirable system of all other 


m of scales, 08, an 
ae a 
a e esteem Oro b 
and fo be everywhere used. = ” 





Our thoroughly good, genial, and F pom ae School 
M used. 
use 


‘usic Books are widely known an you 
them. 


SONG _ Book 1, Primary (30 cts., $3 doz.); Book 
MANUAL 2, Medium (40 cts., $4 20 doz.); Book 3, 
Higher Classes (50 cts., $4.80 doz.), by L. 0. Emer- 
gen, last and best book, and a rare good book 

‘or 8c 
MOTION (25 cts , $2.28 doz.) by Mrs. Boardman, is 
SONGS a delight to teachers and children. 





Any book mailed promptly for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 








BOSTON. 


THE ATLANTIC 
FOR MARCH 


Contains William R. Thay- 
er's study— The Trial, Opin- 
ions, and Death of Giordano 
Brano.—___———_ 





Mr.G. P. Lathrop’s paper 
The Value of the Corner. 
Also an unsigned article 
called Loitering through 
the Paris Exposition. —— 


Dangers from Electricity. 
By Prof. John Trowbridge, 
of Harvard University.— 





| Dr. Holmes’s | 
| Over the Teacups | 
Mrs. Deland’ s 
Sidney. 





And also Serials by Henry | 
James and Mr. Bynner, 
other articles, Poetry, 
Book Reviews, etc. 


35¢.; $4 a year. | 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., | 
| 


Boston and New York. 











NAENNINNINNA SZ 
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be 


The best [ Jressed 
Woman in Town 


earned money to buy fine 
dresses and a seal skin& 
sacque by working eve- 
nings. A smart woman ZB 
can easily earn her own 2 
pin money and be inde- a 
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P 


Nb 


TIN 


— 


\ 


Sy 


pendent, by working for the 
LapiEs’) HoME JOURNAL. 
We offera splendid paying 
position to any woman (or 
man), who will act as our 
special agent. 


a 


TIF 


— 


Pit 


I 


TINT 


\ 
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Curtis PusiisHineG Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TANISISIBIBISISIFIS7IS 
MUSIC for EASTER. 


“KING FOREVER :” A.5°y service of Scripture 
comprising Anthems for the Choir; Hymns for the 


Con; on ; Solos; Gloria; Choruses for Choir and 
irae aun ¥ rr 


ive prog: essively ar- 
ranged. A capital service for the Sunda: “School. 
By the Rev. io Lowry. 16 pages. ° 

Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Tue Tarp Day, Day or Joy, Capriviry Caprive, 


Kixe or Grory, Gates or Day, Taz Risen Jesus, 
by same author, at same prices. 


EASTER ANNUAL No. 14; Sesser Carole by ta- 


vorite authors—new 
this year. 
$4.00 per — 5 cents each if by mail. 
Number | to 13, previous issues, supplied. 
aster Carols, Bervices, and 


\ 








Full catalogue of 
thems sent on reque 

BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York. 

81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 





If so, and desire fashionable 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
our complete samples of 


writing- at reasonable 
Mit Y prices, ak your stationer for 
Boston Linen, 
Bond 
pa) resenting over Ewe 


WRITE? BEE : 


my) n 
or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he 
Postage is 16 ets. per ib, | the L 








does not keep them, 
SAMUE 
WARD CO., 4-51 
Express often cheaper. | lin Street, Boston. 


of 1889 is not that of 1872. 


Dopp, MEAD & COMPANYS 


= [oLtumn =~ 


LOR OOOOOmrnmenwmn—nr” VY 


N° one is in a position to speak so 

authoritatively as to the Holy 
Land and its typography as Major 
Conder, for ten years’ active service 


_j}as head of the Palestine Exploration 


Expeditions has given him assured 
knowledge. 

In his new book, “ Palestine,” which 
Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Company are 
just issuing as a volume in the series 
of * Great Explorers and Explorations,” 
he gives the results of this ten years’ 
service, first stating that the Palestine 
Then 
it was possible to visit villages where 
the face of a Frank had never been 
seen. Such a chance of studying the 


_|archaic manners of the peasantry and 
||the nomadic Arabs will never occur 
| again. 


As will be readily seen, the 
peculiar advantages he thus enjoyed 
give a wonderful freshness to his nar- 
rative. 

The surveys of which Major Conder 


| had charge began in 1872. Palestine, 
from Dan to Beersheba, and from the 


Jordan to the Mediterranean, was 


|| thoroughly explored. His deseriptions 


are most interesting; such, for in- 
stance, as that of the Jordan and its 
valley, and of his discovery of the 
actual spot upon its banks where John 
Baptist preached. For centuries the 
traditional spot had been the Mecca of 
pilgrims. Five hundred years after 
our Lord’s birth vast crowds assembled 
at the Feast of the Epiphany, when 
Jordan was believed to roll back until 
the baptisms were completed. “And 
all the men of Alexandria who have 
ships, with their crews holding baskets 
full of spices and balsams, at the hour 
when the priest blesses the water be- 
fore they begin to baptize, throw those 
baskets into the river, and take thence 
holy water, with which they sprinkle 
their ships before they leave port for 
a voyage.” 

Besides the accounts of topograph- 
ical discoveries are many pages of 
personal experiences of great inter- 
est—descriptions of the natives, pict- 
ures of the daily life of the explorers, 
and at times such stirring scenes as 
midnight attacks by parties of hostile 
Arabs. 

Since Major Conder’s great survey 
little or nothing has been added to our 
knowledge of the Holy Land. Work 
was begun on a portion of Moab and 
Gilead at a later date, but the Turkish 
Government interfered. It could not 
believe that the survey had not a 
political purpose, and it absolutely re- 
fused to let it goon. This refusal it 
has since held to rigidly, so that the 
volume represents all that is now 
known on the topography of Pales- 
tine, and all that is likely to be known 
for years to come. 

The book, as we have said, is pub- 
lished by Dodd, Mead & Company, 
753 and 755 Broadway, New York, 
in 12mo cloth binding at $1.25. It 
is not too much to say that it is essen- 
tial to an intelligent reading of the 





New Testament. 
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Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 









2 
New Subscriptions, 
$5.00. 


RATE. 


Address The Christian Union, 


80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 








EDUCATIONAL. 








New Yorn, New York. 
CHERMERHORN’S 
CHERS’ AGENOY. 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Esta ed . 
3 East lérTe Sraeer, N. Y. 





Connecticut, Litchfield. 
AKEVIEW HALL.—Home and Ool- 
lege Pre: tory School for Girls. 
See Miss Bana 1. Surru, Principal. 
Mrs. ® i Latunop, Ass’t Principal. 





MassacHvusetts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY yy SCHOOL OF 


Music, LANGUAGES, oy UTION. Kate F. 


BARNARD, Princi ated wg or plat- 
form. Pierce B iptling, ca Square, Boston. 





New York, Clinton. 


eveston SEMINARY presents 
Six extended courses of study attractive to 
young ladies, graduates of high schools. Receives 
candidates ~ ro ile e wishin 
Address A. G. NEDI 
New York, New York City. 
UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 W. 55th Street. 
Rev. G. W. SAMSON, D.D., Pres, 
Mrs. E. 8. West, Lady Prin 


Special, Elective, and full Collegiate courses. 


to review 
, A.M., Clinton, N. Y. 








W asHin , 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1, 22 =F Sie ‘Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. -—Select 
Boa d Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Curriculum complete. Standard ‘higt 
Training and privileges of home. Address princt 
Mr. and Mrs. W: Case. 





(CHURCH 1 EQUIPMENT. 


‘Munich Stained Glass 
MAYER & 00., 


OF MUNICH AND LONDON, 











tks = 
SEN 124 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


Memorials, Biblical rep- 


‘Ml resentations executed by 
B= =4 Artists of the Munich 
——==J Academy of Arts. 















IMPORTERS OF 


@urRcH|sA)Masks 
H-D-OSTERMOOR & SON. 2ebcndt 


NY.CITY. | 


METAL CEILINGS. 


BEST Schcota, Stores, and Residences AR IIOI IC, 


H.S. NORTHROP, 18 Rose St., New York. 


CLINTON i. HENKEL BELL COMPANY, 


ee i fnook grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Best. walit ity Copper afin BELLS 


For Church 


ALSO 0 CHIMES & PE PEALS. 























&Price & te 








Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


1 Renewal, 
A. New Subscriptions, 
$10.00. 









RATE. 
Address The Christian Union, 


80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


*« DELSARTE 
Corsets, Waists, and Braces *¢.yombzi7a' 


interested in 
PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


and contain all a essen- DRESS REFORM. 


ery AGE GENTS WANTED. 
DELSARTE CORSET CO., 


142 West 23d St. - - NEW YORK. 





CHANCE FOR ALL 
To Enjoya of} Pertect 


A ER 
~ dt ng TY 


bial: 
GREATAMERIC AN 
A Fine Tex either 
Gun- 


F, Young Hyso zed, 


ap Sat by mall on eosin’ of 











su kind of Tea you 
Greatest inducement ever offered to get orders for 
our celebrated oa, Colleen, and Bokieg Fowdet For 
ee oalars ad GREAT AMERICAN 
-. 31 and 32 Vesey 8t.. N.Y. P.O. Box 29, 
—- 
WANTED Ay.ONCE Tt 
new meee -y ry le to the wholesale 
and retail trade. We are the largest 





linein the world. Liberal salary paid. 





sent pealion Honey advaneed for wages, mg wen te sete. For Fert 
Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIL, or Cincinnati, 





Special Offer for Introduction, 
Five Months for $1. 


CLUB 


1 New Subscription, | 
1 Renewal, 
$5. 00. 









RATE. 
Address The Christian Union, 


80 Lafayette Place, - New York. 





Our New York store is 
245 Broadway, 
Near the Post Office. 
Should you desire to order gar- 
ments by mail, and wish samples, 
address our Philadelphia store, 
1,338 Chestnut Street. 
E, O. THOMPSON, 
Fashionable Merchant Tailor 
and Clothier. 








the fences.” 


SCRIBER ! 


DOWN WITH THE FENCES! 


The Christian Union repeats the suggestion to all its subscribers to «take down 
By this we do not mean those hideous, objechonable, and arbitrary 
divisions of wood and stone only, against which it has been fighting for so long 
but those other fences which divide men into little chques, shut up their sympa- 
thies, narrow their affections, and circumscribe their views. 
bounded by fences unless we resolutely take them down—sectarian fences, politi- 
cal fences, social fences, local fences. 

The Christian Union will have-this week many readers who are not regular 
subscribers, and we invite them all to indorse the Spirit of the above suggestion 
by cutting out the following fence, and sending it to us for a tnal subscnption, 
five months for one dollar. The reason why we do this you will find explained 
in the Publisher's Desk. ONCE A SUBSCRIBER, ALWAYS -A SUB- 


We are all of us 


“Down with the Fences!” 
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Motto for the Week: ‘‘It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have the habit of looking on the bright side of things.” 








THE 


PUBLISHER'S DESK. 








We publish this week a large extra 
edition, and any one who finds the follow- 
ing article marked will please understand 
that the Publisher had him in mind when 
he wrote these words : 


TO OUR “COUPON” ACQUAINT- 
ANCES. 


NCE a subscriber, always a subscriber / has 
become so regular a rule that the Publisher of 


The Christian Union is happy to give to any pros- 
pective subscriber, in any part of the world, every 
possible opportunity to make himself an acquaint- 
tance first, and then a friend. 


ACQUAINTANCES : 


In preparing for the work of the current year, 
we took a noteworthy step in this direction by pre- 
senting to each regular subscriber for distribution 
among his friends a book of coupons or so-called 
“ eut-offs,” each of which was good for four con- 
secutive issues of The Christian Union, free of 
charge, and with postage prepaid. We did this for 
the purpose of placing our weekly “ record-and- 
review ” in a position to be intelligently studied and 
judged in family circles where it was previously a 
stranger. We did this for the purpose of giving it 
an opportunity to make acquaintances. 

Our object was to give each recipient an oppor- 
tunity to judge, without being influenced by the 
importunity of an agent or the allurements of a 
prize or chromo or any premium whatsoever, 
whether The Christian Union was the paper for 
which he wished to subscribe. 


FRIENDS: 


The experiment succeeded, and to an extent that 
surpassed our expectations. The Christian Union, 
through the kindness of our subscribers, has thus 
been introduced into several thousand families all 
over this country and other parts of the world. 
Nearly every State and Territory has since been 
heard from, and some “coupons” have come back 
from Japan, India, England, and other foreign 
countries. A great number of new readers, thus 
reached, have since become subscribers, and we 
hope and expect that the paper will prove itself so 
interesting and valuable that it will retain its place 
as a regular and welcome guest for years to come. 
We now desire to take a second and longer step in 
the same direction, with a view to converting still 
more such four-weeks’ acquaintances into friends. 


Five Monrus ror One Hunprep Crnts : 


To this end we hereby offer to every such coupon 
acquaintance a five-months’ subscription for one 
dollar. By the end of that period we have con- 
fidence that acquaintanceship will in most cases 
ripen into friendship, and thence into subscriber- 
ship; and, as we remarked in opening, we shall 
then have the encouragement of the custom that 
has now developed into a general rule: Once a 
subscriber, always a subscriber / 


HOW TO WRITE YOUR OWN 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Your business contributes to human welfare. I take 
that for granted, because, of course, The Christian 
Union ought to exclude your advertisement otherwise. 

I remember hearing a minister once exp ain why 
God permitted sin in the church. “ Why,” said he, 
“if there were none but men in the church, bad 
men would get in to establish their credit ; and shortly 
they would have it all to themselves.” 

The Christian Union ought to manage so as to seem 
to admit good business only, and yet not be responsible 
for individual firms. To illustrate by extreme exam- 
ples: lotteries ought to be excluded ; but how can the 
publisher judge between banking concerns? He may 
keep notorious swindlers out, but he cannot draw the 
line between safe and unsafe ; he cannot investigate 
advertisers so as to let admission to his columns amount 
to a port to confidence. People ought to know 
that ; if they don’t, they ought to be told. And, as 
The Christian Union goes to many inexperienced in the 
ways of the world, it would be fair to state in some 
formal way that, while the publisher tries to exclude 
from his advertising columns doubtful men and things, 
he cannot hope to do so infallibly ; hence let the buyer 
always look out for himself. Your position as an ad- 
vertiser in The Christian Union is, then, precisely like 
that of a respectable-looking family living in a respect- 
able-looking neighborhood. This affects the writing of 
your advertisements. Bear in mind, however, that all 
men are in business for profit, that some have freer 
notions of profit than others, that some have” freer 
notions of dealing than others, that some good men are 
close and some bad men are generous, and that people 
know these differences. e intelligent reader is 
properly cautious ; the ignorant reader is of no account 
to you. 

_ Write for the one you can win, and write to win 


Respect him; use no unworthy means of attracting 
attention. 

An old-fashion newspaper that uses little cuts to 
begin advertisements with, by accident turned such a 
two-line cut of a couple dancing upside down, to the 
horror and grief of a fashionable dancing-master. He 
rushed to the office, and cried, ‘ You’ve ruined me !” 
Less successful dancing-masters went to the office and 
asked to have their cuts turned upside down, to see if 
they wouldn’t attract attention. 

An excellent bit of instruction! Respect your reader. 
Appeal to his good sense. By doing that you show 
a own good sense. Go further. Do not be dull. 

he reader’s mind is not on your subject. Angle for 
him. There are other advertisements. Few or none 
will be read all through. The reader, doubtless, reads 
a line and skips to the next one. Put something in 

our first line to engage him. He is at the bait. A 
ittle life is no harm ; a touch of humor, may be. He 
nibbles. Now give him your best. 

Be acceptable; don’t be tedious ; don’t forget that 
the reader is, and ought to be, prudent; don’t expect 
an excess of confidence. 

Write for the slow; indulge their slowness; you know 
they ought to be slow; give them ie of confidence, 
but be quick about it, and mannerly. 

Advertise always, never twice alike. To print the 
same thing twice is confession that you don’t expect to 
be read. The editor does not print editorials twice. 

The first requirement is an attractive general look. 
That wins the intelligent reader; not strongly, but gen- 
tly ; and that is the way to win—men do not go court- 
— muskets. 

he next is manners in what you say; but that isneg- 
ative. Do not, of all things, be servile. Every subject 
has its proprieties. You must rely on your sense of the 
fitness of things. What is right for a merchant is wrong 
for a banker; right for an introducer of something new 
is wrong for a well-known ware; and different men and 
firms and standings have different rights and wrongs. 

I could not put off manners; but what I ought to have 
said is, the first a to think of is something good in 
the very first line. If the printer gives you a pleasant 
setting—and that depends on cath aty are sure of 
having your first line read. hat can you do in it ? 
You can get the next one read ; and the next ; and the 
next. A good first paragraph, if it is not suecess— 
whose fault if it does not lead to success ? 

But having won a reader to read all through is noth- 
ing, if nothing follows. Before youcome to your best, 
have your reader ready to recognize it. Don’t waste 
good facts on a stranger ; make him a friend first. 

Advertising is often defined as attracting attention. 
Attention is wasted unless you convert it to interest. 
Interest wants to be satisfied. Have your means at 
hand. Facilitate knowledge of what you are writing 
about. When it comes to that, send samples, do what- 
ever your business allows, to afford information before 
you look for money ; and, when the money comes, re- 
gard it not yours, but his who sent it. 

Advertising is, first, attracting attention—a monkey 
does that. It is, next, setting up acquaintance—the 
monkey will take you into undesirable company. Next, 
developing mutual interest. Then, satisfaction of 
wants ; honorable exchange. It has been a blunder all 
through the past to mark the seller of ——s useful 
with ignominy. He is more of a gentleman by trade 


than a courtier. It has been his fault. 
too much of a courtier. 

Don’t put too much in one advertisement. What 
will you do for the next one? One thought is generally 
enough for once ; next week another ; next, another ; 
and so on. But let it be a good one always. 

I might have kept my moralizing till now. Such 
advertising only applies to decent business, of course. 
But if a paper is published for decent people, and does 
not expect to be read by others, it cheats when it takes 
good money from inappropriate business to advertise 

em. 

I hope to see The Christian Union looking better in 
its advertising pages—more careful of looks. It may 
be careful of facts ; but there is room for improvement 
in types and pictures and spaces and ink. Ink ought 
never to touch clean paper but to be significant. When 
the publisher says, “Observe the common decencies of 
life or stay out,” good advertisers will not stay out. 
And, in my opinion, The Christian Union is the one 
religious paper that can lead in this direction. 

J. E. Powers. 


He has been 


54 Wax Srreet, February 18. 








Our SUBSCRIBERS’ COLUMN. 


_ [The Publisher of The Christian Union offers to subscribers, 
in this column, an op ~~ to frankly voice their indi- 
vidual opinions, thoughts, and tastes; and he invites short 
letters, either of comment on the paper itself, criticism on spe- 
cial features or articles, suggestions on current topics of in- 
terest, or illustrations pertinent to such topics, drawn from expe- 
rience or reading. Striking ——- noticed in new books on 
newspapers, practical hints on useful matters, records of observa- 
tions in the field of natural history—in short, anything that is 
tersely and pithily put, and that promises to instruct, stimulate, 
or otherwise help or amuse—will be heartily welcomed.| 
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NATIONALISM. 


“The subject of Nationalism seems to bid fair to become 
an issue of importance in the near future, and I have 
been greatly interested in several recent meetings held 
at Yonkers, where it has been intelligently discussed. 
Although the scheme, as thus far outlined, is too vague 
to commend itself to my judgment, I frankly confess 
that it presents many aspects that are highly attractive, 
and that promise vistas ahead which merit full investi- 
gation. Itis by no means impossible that, behind what 
at present appears a dream, substantial realities may 
lie in wait. As The Christian Union is accustomed to 
place itself at the fore whenever a new issue arises, 
permit me to suggest that one or more articles on the 
subject of Nationalism, pointing out both the merits 
and weaknesses of its claims, would at this time prove 
interesting ; and, if expressions could be secured from 
leaders of thought who have already given earnest 
attention to the subject, they might prove highly 
instructive. YONKERS, 


JACOB ABBOTT’S FOUR RULES. 


I have read with much interest the numerous brief 
mottoes, rules, home texts, etc., that have appeared in 
The Christian Union from time to time ; and, if you 
will permit me, I would like to make a contribution to 
the collection. For many years past I have had a flat 
glass paper-weight in constant use on my desk on the 
under side of which is pasted a time-stained piece of 
ed bearing these words, in the handwriting of a well- 

nown college President : 





* JACOB ABBOTT’S FOUR RULES. 


“ When you refuse, refuse finally. 
“* When you consent, consent cordially. 
“ When you punish, punish good-naturedly. 


“ Often commend—never scold.” x H. 


AN ENGLISH “LOOKING BACKWARD.” 


Under the above title a correspondent calls attention, 
on page 239, to William Morris’s new serial, “ News 
from Nowhere.” I had already read with much 
interest the first two chapters to which he refers, and 
can unite with himin heartily recommending them to all 
who have already been interested in Mr. Bellamy’s book. 
Permit me to suggest that you should name the address 
of “The Commonweal,” the periodical in waich they 
appear, that newsdealers may be able to supply copies 
to any who may demand them. In the issue of “The 
Commonweal ” now before me, I do not discover that 
it has any American agency ; but the publishing office 
is given as No. 24 Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, Eng. B. L. D. 


SHE KNOWS IT WAS GOOD. 


The following is a genuine letter, received just 
before going to press. For obvious reasons we do not 
give the writer’s initials : 

Christian Union: 

I am much obliged to you for returning my little 
poem entitled “Sunshine,” since you have proved your 
poor taste in rejecting it. If, however, you think it 
rubbish, then those effusions you are pleased to pub- 
lish are infinitely worse, for the majority of them are 
full of sing-song cant, and to send such a poem to you 
was, it now appears, like “casting pearls before swine.” 


* 
Phd 
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FINANCIAL. 


The money market has been easy all 
the week, notwithstanding that the banks 
have lost again in reserve. There has 
been a greater freedom with the banks 
in the loaning of money, now that the 
tendency of funds from the country is on 
the increase, for, although the Govern- 
ment absorbs all the time, the feeling is 
that there will soon be a check put by 
legislation to this present absorption of 
the Treasury, which will put a stop to 
these erratic changes in the bank state- 
ments. It seems to some as if the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury might be more 
judicious in his management of bond pur- 
chases, so as to prevent, first, this violent 
increase in bank reserves, and then within 
a month to change about and, lo! we are 
confronted with a reverse movement 
which radically depletes the reserve, the 
Goverpment in the meantime ceasing 
to take bonds and continuing to hoard 
large sums from its revenue at the ex- 
pense of the banks. What all normal 
conditions of commerce and finance need 
and should have from the Government, 
since the latter is necessarily a large 
factor in the financial fabric of the coun- 
try, is as uniform and steady an influence 
as possible. Legitimate trade and busi- 
ness wants a strong, steady hand at the 
helm—one which shall not be continually 
producing wide-fluctuating conditions 
that keep up a ferment and agitation 
with the banks, but one which shall study 
to make harmony of action and smooth- 
ness in the running of the machinery of 
finance. The Secretary of the Treasury 
has great power ; has he the wisdom and 
the moral stamina to use that power for 
the promotion of the greatest good to the 
greatest number in the management of 
the Treasury finances, now so intimately 
related to the general finances of the 
country? We beg to call the attention 
of the Treasury Department at Washing- 
ton to this growing criticism on its recent 
management of bond purchases. 

The heavy absorption of funds by the 
Treasury in the past three weeks indi- 
cates eithera lack of knowledge as to the 
effect of such movements, or a disre 
of such considerations on the part of the 
aad neither of which is justifia- 

e. 

The Bank of England reduced its 
discount rate to five per cent. from six 
per cent. this week, after having raised 
its reserve to over fifty per cent. of its 
liabilities, which, we believe, is an almost 
unprecedented thing. Why the Bank 
should retain so high a rate even as five 
per cent. is a mystery under the circum- 
stances. We look for an early additional 
reduction, especially since, with the rate 
at five per cent., money still accumulates 
at the Bank. It is pretty certain now 
that the gold drawn from us last year by 
Europe, most of which went to France, 
will tend to prevent any material deple- 
tion from our reserve, from a foreign 
source, this year. Our merchandise ex- 
ports have been so large during the past 
six months and over, so in excess of our 
imports, that, unless a heavy drift of 
securities this way should set in, there 
will be nothing to draw from. 

The mercantile exports from the New 
York port this week were very heavy, 
amounting to about $8,500,000, with 
promise of a continuance of this favorable 
condition, for the Eastern trunk lines to 
the seaboard from Chicago are carrying 
about twice the tonnage that they were 
carrying a year ago at this time, showing 
a brisk foreign demand for our products. 

The Chicago & Alton has made its 
report for the year of 1889, ending with 
December 31, showing, after paying the 
usual high rate in dividends on its two 
classes of stock, a surplus of $120,000 
against a deficit for 1388 of $4: 20,000, or an 
increase in its net results of $540, 756 in 
profits. These figures do not justify the 
complaints of President Blackstone in 
his report that the interference of State 
and general governments with the m w- 
agement of the railways of the country 
tends to decrease the value of railway 
property. It is undoubtedly true, and 
most men of practical experience in the 
management of railways, and most 
practical statesmen, will probably agree 
to the proposition, that government should 
have a very limited hand in the manage- 
ment of private enterprises in this country, 
where the spirit of enterprise and the 
large freedom of the individual enable 





business and commerce to find their 
natural corrections in the healthful com- 
ae which this spirit and freedom 


The stock market has been very sensi- 
tive to the stories of alleged cutting of 
rates in the West, and to the pressure 
brought to bear upon it for a decline, be- 
cause of such stories. The bank state- 
ment, too, aided this movement, for it 
again shows a large depletion of reserve 
for the week, and makes it ible for 
the bears to predict, with effect, that by 
the first of April we shall have another 
active money market. We must not for- 
get that during the next two months the 
sum of $18,000,000 will be distributed 
in pensions, and that Con will have 
legislated, » probably, in favor of easier 
money, and against the excessive accu- 
mulations for the revenue of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase..........-- $362,100 
Specie, decrease.........++ 3,000,900 
Legal tenders, eee 1,448,200 
Deposits, ee: 2,611,200 
Reserve, decrease.,......... 796,300 


Leaving $3,700,800 surplus reserve in 
the city banks, with money closing at 
two and a half to three per cent. 

ALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL. 








6% 


Our 7 PER CENT. 
FIRST MORT- 


NET INCOME 


NATIONAL 


7% 


CENT. DEBEN- 
TURE BONDS, am- 


GAGES on Town G E& DE 5 ply secured, ARE 
and Farm property, TCA ENTy ED FOR 
non aan 2 rae M ° co M P A N Y. RE 2 emanating 


AND OFFER THE HIGHEST INTEREST CONSISTENT WITH SAPETY. 


Capital and Surplus, $265,000. 


Loans Negotiated, $5,125,000 


If you des're to invest money safely, call or write for particulars. 


JON JNES & FAILE, New York k Managers, 135 & 187 Broadway, New York. 


TOPEKA. 





MERICAN LOAN AND TRUST CO. 


DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 


Guaranty Deposit with State Auditor, $100,000, 
Placed wholly beyond reach of the Company, for Collateral Security to Clients. 





it thority and supervision, and with tual succession, for the 
Incorporated and operating under mao au a ty . ate poo ged ng perpe 


LOAN, oad : ANNUITY BUSINESS. 


Acts as Executor, Mute. © 
dence solicited from 
Real Estate Mortgages 


CLINTON HABKELL, Pros 
C. E. SHANNON, 24 oto rea Trust Officer. 


iver. 5 percent. paid on time deposits. 


Zraspes, Assignee. or Rece’ 
to make rhe investments. We loan money for — on 
a fences security for prompt payment of m4 and interest. 


G. A. ELDER, Vice-Presiden' 
JAMES B G8, eae and Treasurer. 








JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 





« WESTERN 
INVESTMENTS 
_ A SPECIALTY. 


Prominently connected with conservative finan- 
cial operations throughout the West for many years, 
every investment, without exception, proving profit- 
able and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 





ewd| CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





A SPECIAL FEATURE. 
THE WINNER 
INVESTMENT CO. 


Handles exclusively Kansas City 
Investments, and does not 
handle Farm Mortgages. 


PAST INVESTMENTS 











yy company yielded near] 

its, doller of ont 

fnerest ha vo aid at maturi maturity, > ae enter- 
rtaken tL 


PRESENT INVESTMENTS. 


We can demonstrate how to invest money safel: 
to realize an income of apy A vod ton 
are oa oe to - an en and even ie 
tire y free from . ve features. 


a am particulars send for circulars, pamphlets, 
and papers, or call. 


WILLIAM H. PARMENTER, 


General Agent, - 50 State Street, Boston. 


No. 1 } Coston House Szont, Provid RL. 
Desk M, Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. - 120 Broadway, 
New York City, every Wednesday. 








JARVIS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 
eee Capital, Me: be wt ty ted 
exam edvby tho New ork rk State peace Ellen = 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES 
Secured by First Mortgages. 


Also 6 Per Cent. First Mortgages, and 5 Per 
Cent. Savings Bonds. 


289 Broadway, cor. Park Place, - - New York. 





ISSUED BY STATES, 
COUNTIES, CITIES, 
| saetii C0's., ETC., 


B 0 N D §{ BOUGHT peta 


Deal in Gow’t Land Warrants and Scri 
Receive Accounts and Extend all the Facilities Of 
a General Banking Business. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


S.A. KEAN & CO., Banxers 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
116 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


C. W. DARLING. KE. D. ANGELL. 


DARLING & CO., 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Buy and sell COUNTY 
FAR G O, | onpensot Dakota. Pay 
7 per cent., according 


to the laws of Dakota. 








DAKOTA. Good as a Government 
—_— peat. ag for pee 

Red River Valley Lands | 924 work done for the 
“for Bale. County. A regular in 








MONEY-MAY BE SAFE 


Invested in low interest bearing securi- 
ties of the East, —_ no Sennen can be 
more secure than mortgages on real estate 
in St. Paul, the ‘laegent and te 5 rapidl 
= pe city in the Northwest, and it 
will net 7 and 8 per cent. interest pay- 
able semi-annually in New York ex 
change. A long and successful cane 
ence, without a single loss to investors, 
has established our businessand guaran- 
tees satisfaction. Unquestioned references 
* , on application. Correspondence solicited. 














SMITH & TAYLOR, 
333 Robert Street, cor. Fourth, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 








YEARS OF SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason 
buying the Debenture Bonds and Coc ateg 


Loans 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


00. Highest rate of interest conslatent 
“4 px tae gs security. soo ny free; address 








E.8. Ornmssy, A. L. Onmssy, Vice- 
™ Presiden t. *. E. Summons, § Presidents. 
150 Nassau Street, - - - N.Y. City. 





=~ Metrapo City”’ 





SEATTLE | terse 


ing Real Estate and Financial Bro ers, Seattle. 


@nusfrs& Crowe ALL 





TEXAS LOANS 
at 8 PER CENT. 


AVING had an experience of five years 
in Surveying Lands and seven years in 
Loaning Eastern Money on REAL 

ESTATE since coming to Texas, I would 
solicit correspondence with private investors 
as to my method of doing business and the 
safety of long time REAL ESTATE LOANS 
IN TEXAS, paying EIGHT per cent. net to 
investor. Address 
a =x. B. CHANDLER, 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 


Reference by permission to TH! CHRISTIAN yo or) 
e. or, ha City, or Lockwood Nationel | 


EDWARD KENNEDY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAK., 


Real Bstate * Collections. § 


LOANS NEGOTIATE CITY LOTS FOR 8A 
Choice farm lands * sale. Acts as nt for 
landsin Dakota. Listsof lands 
be sent free on application. 
Correspondence solicited. 





Six Per Cent. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trost Co., 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








P. a finasaver, Eres’t. T. H, Tayuor, Treas’r. 
Yate eaten & Mer. @. H. Parwn, Beo'y. 


thorized Capital, - - $199. 000 
Palen Capita 715,000 


The Mutual Investment Company, 


Office: 1,504 FARNAM STREET, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 








FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Interest and Principal Guaranteed, Collected, and 
Remitted in New York exchange free of 
charge to the investor. 

Our DIME SAVINGS BANK pays 5 percent. 
interest on all deposits. 


|SARESI. 
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Fifteen years’ experience, 
Ample ens Wide soeneees., Re- 


INVESTMENTS 


w. B. CLARK INVE! INVESTMENT CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


MINNEHAHA TROST CO, 


SIOUX FALLS, - South Dakota. 


w. WwW. BROOKINGS, President. 
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A new pamphlet, compiled 
with great care and containing 
much valuable information for 
investors concerning the Laws 
of Real Estate in Missouri, 
Kansas, Texas, Nebraska, and 
South Dakota, has just been 
published by the Kansas City 
Investment Company. Sent 
free. 

Tae Kansas City INvestMENT CoMPANY, 


Kansas City, Missouri; 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire; or 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


8 te an Citt, | Tt aera B ofthe 
“sensi tot t e Investment Business 
(ANeas Comnty Manik Merrill 


ounty Bank and N. Sino 





» ASTBORIEED CAPITAL, - 


1% FIRST MORTGAGES 


Fally =. 





NESS COUNTY 








The Widdlesex 





Hartford, Connecticut. 
examine our securities 
and conservative busi- 


Before Investing sx-sete ses 


Dakota is one of an richest and most prosperous of 
all the agricultural States ; has gold, silver, copper, 
lead, tin, iron, and coal ; produces the finest wheat in 
we ‘world, the grea’ of all food staples; raised 
els of corn in 1889. Our m 
has been from its earliest settlement e: 
placing of conservative investments. 
In a country with which we are thoroughly acquaint- 
ed, and haviog unequaled busin: ections, we 
secure only the choicest, and refuse many more loans 


are often 
secured by 4 to 6 times th oun! 

farm and city ee The as of South 
subject loan and Companies to frequent ‘ot 
o State in the Union inves- 
asus greater 
wite fa copy - = law. ma) information. 
7 7% GUARAN EED MO TGAGES. 6 % 

upon deposits. 

KEYSTON E MORTGAGE Co., 
Aberdeen, South Dakota. Capital, $250,000. 
Philadelphia, 1,328 Chestnut Street. 

F. H. Hagerty, Prest. Orr Lawson, Vice-Preat. 


‘corporations. 








USHNELL 


USHNELL 
ffeal Estate and Pinanaial gents, 


ST, PAUL, MINN. 


INVESTMENTS IN FIRST MORTGAGES. Inter- 
est 6, 7 and 8 per cont. per annum, payable semi- 
annually, in New York or Boston. Real Estate In- 
vestments made. 

REFERENCES.—First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.; 
First National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Correspondence solicited. 








72Sccuni AMG a 
INSTALMENT DEBENTURES. 


36 Egaifable Building, Bosion. 
A New England Organization. 


Loans made on Irri- 0 / Headquarters for 
gated line 30% not A ‘ormation 
exceedin 0 regarding 
of securi gia olorado 


DOUBLY GUARANTEED. 


MERRITT & GROMMON, 


Real Estate and Investment Brokers, 


Denwer, - Colorado. 


Loans made on city property, and handle real es- 
tate generally. References: Dun’s Com. Agency, 
Denver Banks, the Hon. James 8. Rice, Secretary 
of State of Colorado ; Bishop H. W. Warren, M. E. C. 
Correspondence solicited. Furnish book ‘ Facts 
About Denver,’? maps, and any other information 
desired. 


TOPEKA INVESTMENTS 


Are safe, if judiciously made in either Real Estate 
or First Mortgages. 


BARTHOLOMEW & CoO., 
609 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kansas, 


Are competent and reliable people to advise you. If 
you wish to invest in speculative property that will 
afford a profit, or property for revenue, they can assist 
you; or, if you want Eight per cent. first mort- 
gages guaranteed, consult with them. 


Reference: Kansas National Bank of Topeka, the 
largest bank in Kansas. 


Safe Investments 


Of large or small amounts made by JOHN D. KNOX 
& care Investment Bankers and Loan Agents, To- 











jpecial attention ven placing 
money on farms and other atestben —- 
erty, at 6 to 8 per cent. © have taade san 
dreds of loans for persons fro rom to California. 
Pay interest on Time Certificates Feces ey 4 
to 6 per cent., accordin to time, Send for a 
copy of * Knox y—— 4 4. ~' Address 


JOHN D. ENOX & CoO., 
Topeka, Kansasg. 








Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, a 
Offers ¢ per cent. Debentures, secured b: 
deposit of Ist_mo: es with the Union Trust 
pompany of a, ll ork. Amount of 2 lim- 


law. t Tr xecu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 


PR Ry R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA.,, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAFE 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 














We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 





J. J, O'CONNOR, Pres, WM. O'MULCAHRY, V.-Pres. 
G, A, EASTMAN, Sec, and Treas. 


Tne Giana Forks Loan ano Laxo Co, 


Incorporated Capital, $50,000.00. 
GRAND FORKS, DAK. 


First Mortgage Loans_made on Farm 
Property. Real Estate Bought and Sold, 
Negotiaved. Collections made. 


and Loy 


SEEDS AND PLATS 
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Pig. 


No engraving can do justice to the unique and peer- 
less beauty of this NEW CHRYSANTHEMUM. Imagine plants 
completely studded with balls of flowers one foot in 
circumference, whose petals curve gracefully inward, 
S and which in turn are dotted with a peculiar hairy- like 
¥ growth, the whole resembling, more than anything 
else, masses of SNOW-WHITE OSTRICH PLUMES, and you then 
begin to form some idea of the beauty of this royal 
flower. Your garden will not be complete this season 
ifit does notcontain the “OSTRICH PLUME CHRYSANTHEMUM.” 
(Plain and full instructions forculture with each order. ) 
PRICE.—For fine plants, certain to bloom, 40c. each, 
three plants for $1 ; a plants for $2; twelve plants 
for $3. Free by mail. 
pes With every order fora single plant or more will 
besentgratis oursuperb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING 
FOR THE GARDEN" (the price of which is 25 cents), on con- 
dition that you will say in yey you saw this ad- 
vertisement. Club orders for THREE, SEVEN or TWELVE 
lants can have the Catalogue sent, when desired, to the 
SEPARATE ADDRESS of each member comprising the=aag 
club, provided always that the paper is named. 


NEWYORK 


GEM COLLECTION 
FOR 1890 


Contains one regular size packet each of the 
rare and lovely blue Zorenia Fournieri, 
—the gorgeous new Shirley Poppies,—the 
fragrant Little Gem Sweet Alyssum,— 
any varieties mixed of Choice Double 
|Asters,--the unequaled strain of Burpee’s 
Superd Camellia-Flowered Balsams,— 
Finest Mixed Chinese and Japanese } ink Ss, 
-—Extra fine Mixed New and Beautiful 
eS ipomocas,—Choice Mixed Pansies,— Ford- 
hook strain of Superfine Petunia Hybrida, — 
> and twelve grand New Sweet Peas Mixed,—in 
all TEN VARIETIES best new 
y and to a. for e 
ECTIONS mailed for $1.00. et up a Club. Illustration 
and directions for growing printed upon each packet. Pore to separately at retail, the ten 
packets i our 25-cent Gem Collection would cost 85 cents, and this SPECIAL OFFER 


RS 


THE “OSTRICH PLUME” 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Mrs. Alpheus Hardy). 


PETER HENDERSON & COs 














iwtkyar BURPEE’S SEEDS, °°&h om 
hands somely illustrated with 


beautiful colored plates, tells 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL F® 1890 
]_ including NEW VEGETABLES and FLOWERS 


a eee BEST SEEDS a of real merit, which cannot be obtained elsewhere, 
W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 














REAL ESTATE LOANS 


MADE BY 


SACKETT, FLOURNOY & GOSS, 


410 Vierce St., Siouse City, Ia. 


Farm and City Loans netting 7 per cent. Semi- 
Annual Interest to the Investor. 
Agents for {OWA RAILRVAD LAND OOMPARY. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS |" 


Real Estate and Loans. 


We are Jarge dealers in B idence, Dock, 
and eS RS ~ both in Duluth and on the south 
the Harbor, Superior and West § 8 wanen, We 

i and to locat 


tr) maps when 
requested, an’ ve invested many wd? of dol- 
lars for 


those: whe | never saw the wa ean 
in almost every case o FeRy LARG 


LOANS.—We can loan money for those not wish- 

ings to invest 2 * Ay gad 8 @ Merchan — net, semi-annual _in- 

erc! ational Bank, Du- 

fath. i ted te landed va ealt with us in other 
States. We solicit ~- 


WM. C. SHERWOOD & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Cc. S. OLDER, 

108 Pike’s Peak Avenue. 


--REAL ESTATE AND LOANS.-- 
Refers to Exchange National Bank. this city 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside from one 
8 0 to five years. Inf on and references 
D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col 


BESTOR G. BROWN, MOANKER. 


TOPEKA, KA 


6 %commencian paren? 1 econ, 8 
CO#RESPONDENOE SOLoITaD. 


Before 
mailed free on application to 


Investing tn: 


Bunngtt & Eno Invesment Co 
No. 149 Nassau S reet, New York, 
by Stewart Eno, President ; CHARLES and 
G. Lrvireston Morsz, Vice-Presidents ; Loutugr B 
Bouwwagwt, Treasurer; MATT. H. Exxs, Secretary 


Pietnonsontainanmarh kareena scene 
DIED. 

Suddenly, at Clinton, N. Y., on 23d inst., 
Helen Theodora, youngest daughter of Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Theodore W. Dwight, of 
Columbia College Law School of this city. 











HE 











Send for the little book on Weat- 
ern Mortgages as investments, 








INC 


. ~a BUSH'S FLUID FOOD 


= 





ees oT aks 
TAKEN EVERY HOUR IN 


aren sea “BOVININE MILK WILL SUSTAIN THE 
PATIENTS STRENGTH Ses". TYPHOID FEVER 
B O V IN IN E * indispensable in all cases of 


typhoid fever, especially during 
convalescence, The active principles of Beef concentrated contained 
in BOWINIWNE acts as a simple and effective nourishment, and is 
retained by the most irritable stomach, and will sustain life when 


all other nutrients fail. 
oR SENSIBLE 











CLEANFAST BLACK STOCKINGS. 
The Cleanfast Hosiery Co. 


eo WOMEN 
D =e 

DY wy 7 g 

7S ONY all want FERRIS’ 
\ 2a) 


*¥eo00 SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


; THOUSANDS 
Px Lem, NOW IN USE. 
l. Ye + \Best for Health, Keo- 


of nomy and Beauty. 
od ButTonsat front in- 
y stead of CLASPS. : 
RinG BUCELE at hip 
for Hose supporters. 
Tape-fasten But- 
itons—iwon't pull off. 
Cord - Edge Button 


Holes—wont wear out, 

















4] FIT ALL AGES— 
» OR THEHAIR 3 or tl Bo 
vs Sold by Leading 
AN EXTRACT OF THE YUCCA PLANT. ¥ RETAILERS 
B Young men, are you becoming bald? Ny) everywhere. 
~ Young ladies, are you troubled _with dan- § >) Send for Circular, 
 druff? Youcan stop both by using YUCCA. } me to! 
H Sold by Druggists. [f youcannotgetitat your } =" FERRIS BROS., 
S druggists, send $1.00 for trial bottle, one-half ¥ Manufacturers, 


dozen bottles for tw ite ~~. Alw. oA ~ 
address YUCCA CO., Burlington, V 


A Christian gentleman or lady 


ANTED ! in every township as agent for 
“THE HOME BEYOND;” 


or, “ Views of Heaven,’’ by Bishop Fattows. The 
chcloest Seliger 5S oe from m leodang cle clergypen one and 


octaTh ON, 1035s TATE oo CHroago. 
Name this paper every time you write. 


341 BROADWAY, New York. 


Graninetans. FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


PURE WINES 
FOR SACRA MENTAL USE, 


Family and Medic!;.| -urposes, Imported and for Sale by 
THOMAS Mc'ULLEN & 00..'44 Beaver 8t., N. Y. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—One of the able habitués of the press 
gallery at the Capitol has a striking way 
of putting things. Speaking of a Senator 
who is noted alike for wisdom and long- 
windedness, he said : “ Oh, Senator 
knows lots ; there’s no doubt of it. The 
fact is, he knows so much it’s positively 
in the 09 AO Net, 0 Post. 

—The most valuable book in the world 
is believed to be a Hebrew Bible pos- 
sessed by the Vatican; at least, the 
greatest price ever offered for a book 
was refused for it, when, in 1512, Pope 
Jules II. refused to sell it for its weight 
in gold, which would kave amounted to 
$103,000. 

—It is related of Bishop P. that he 
was once taken to task bya few of his 
denominational brethren on the charge 
of exhibiting a conceit of himself at vari- 
ance with the spirit of humility. “It is 
not conceit,” said the Bishop, with that 
ponderous bearing that silenced opposi- 
tion, “it is not conceit, brethren ; it is 
the consciousness of superiority.” —[Har- 
per’s Bazar. 

—In his admirable paper read before 
the American Institute of Christian Phi- 
losophy on the evening of February 3, 
subject “Half-Truths and the Truth,” 
the Rev. Amory H. Bradford, D.D., in 
summing up, among other things, said : 
“The address of Paul on Mars Hill and 
Robert Browning’s poem of ‘Cleon’ 
have suggested these thoughts: Half- 
truths prove the truth as the shadow the 
substance. Those who are content with 
half-truths might almost as well be in total 
darkness. He who would know more of 
spiritual things must keep his mind open ; 
and in the search for truth we are not 
left to ourselves : we have the truth em- 
bodied in a Person and have always the 
Spirit of Truth to guide.” 

—An inventory of the wardrobe of 
Queen Elizabeth, made in the year 1600, 
recently published, shows that the Queen 
then had 99 robes, 126 kirtles, 269 
gowns, 136 “ foreparts,” 125 petticoats, 
27 fans, 96 cloaks, 83 saveguards, 85 
doublets, and 18 lap mantles. The 
gowns appear all to have been of the 
richest materials. 

—In Edinburgh it is found possible to 
supply for a half-penny a wholesome 
meal of vegetable broth and bread. 

—Thechimney-sweepersof Vienna have 
struck for an increase of wages. They 
are described as the most wretchedly 
paid men in the town. Their monthly 
pay has been about fourteen florins, or 
twenty-six shillings, and they are almost 
entirely dependent on “mm 

—The following vertisement ap- 
peared in the Washington “Star” lately. 
Italics ours : 


| Cree KENT—A HANDSOME SUITE OF ROOMS, 
itable for Senators, Representatives, or mem- 
bers of Legation. Also rooms for gentlemen. 


—Prince Bismarck taught a Berlin 
shoemaker, who was proverbial for mak- 
ing promises which he did not keep, how 
to be punctual. The man, after many 
express promises, had failed to keep 
them. When this again occurred, the 
shoemaker was roused at six o’clock the 
next morning by a messenger, with the 
simple question, “ Are Herr Bismarck’s 
boots ready yet?” When the shoemaker 
said, “ No,” he retired ; but in ten min- 
utes another messenger arrived. Loud 
rang the bell. “Are Herr Bismarck’s 
boots ready yet?” was the inquiry. 
“No,” was the reply. And so it went on 
every ten minutes until the boots were 
ready in the evening. The shoemaker 
was more cautious in making promises 
after that. 


BURLINGTON ROUTE. 


UNSURPASSED SERVICE. 


The Burlington Route is the only railroad 
running handsomely equipped through trains 
from Chicago, St. Louis, and Peoria to all 
principal points Northwest, West, and South- 
west. Tickets via the Burlington Route can 
be obtained of any ticket agent of its own or 
connecting lines. 


REMOVAL. 


The Rooms of the American Missionary 
Association are now in the Bible House, 
New York City. Correspondents will please 
address us accordingly. 

Visitors will find our Rooms on the sixth 
floor of the Bible House, corner Ninth Street 
and Fourth Avenue, entrance by elevator on 
Ninth Street. 

Rev. M. E. Srriesy, ) Corresponding 
Rey. A.F. Bearp, { Secretaries. 
H. W. Hupszarp, Treasurer. 

































Great Relief 


Sj instantly afforded sufferers from 
Bronchitis, by the use of Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral. Either as an ano- 
dyne, to allay inflammation, or an ex- 
pectorant, to loosen and bring away the 
mucus, this preparation has no equal. 

‘Last winter I contracted a severe 
cold, which, by repeated exposure, be- 
came quite obstinate. I was much 
troubled with hoarseness and bronchial 
irritation. After trying various medi- 
cines, without relief, I at last purchased 
a bottle of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. On 
taking this medicine, my cough ceased 
almost immediately, and I have been 
well’ ever since.””—Rev. Thomas B. 
Russell, Secretary Holston Conference 
and P. E. of the Greenville Dist. M. E.C., 
Jonesboro, Tenn. 

**My mother was sick three years and 
very low with bronchitis. We feared 
nothing would cure her. One.of my 
friends told me about Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral. She tried it, has used eight 
bottles, and is now well.”—T. H. D. 
Chamberlain, Baltimore, Md. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 





Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 








Ely’s Cream Balm 


THE «SRR 


& 
Ss 





COLD IN HEAD. 


ELY BROTHERS, 55 Warren 8t., New York. 





I have no hesitation in rec- 

ommending Dr. Seth Arnoild’s 

Cough Killer for coughs and 

ly A few doses cured me. 
isa 

Wonderful Remedy, 
writes G. L. Walker, a promi- 

Senent citizen of Pawtucket, R. 1. 
25c., 50c., and $1 per 

bottle. 

ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
















AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
wa dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
handsoff. Spells words of two, 
Athree, four, and five letters. 
sai Superb pictures. Lots of fun. 

Will be sent on receipt 
: of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 
427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Let them study or play, they 
will learn either way. 





Bermuda Bottled. 


“You must to Bermuda. If 
ou do not I will not be responsi- 
le for the consequences.” ‘* But, 
doctor, I can afford neither the 
time nor the money.” “ Well, if 
that is impossible, try 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


OF PURE NORWECIAN 
COD LIVER OIL. 


I sometimes call it Bermuda Bot- 
tled, and many cases of 


CONSUMPTION, 
Bronchitis, Cough 
or Severe Cold 
¥ have CURED with it; and the 
advantage is that the most sensi- 
tive stomach can take it. Another 
thing which commends it is the 
stimulating properties of the Hy- 
on ape ge me which it contains. 
ou will find it for sale at your 
Drugsist’s but see you get the j 
original SCOTT’S EMULSION.” } 


Natural Stone Water Filters 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


n Fine Decorated 

= China and Gray 
Stoneware Jars 
to hold the Wa- 
ter. A Natural 
Stone for a Fil- 
tering Medium. 
Fitted with sep- 
arate Patent Ice 
Chambers tocool 
the Water. 


AS EASILY CLEANED 
isa 
waren Prem! 


All Water is filled 
with Impurities: 























Tresk FisTEers WILL 
ABSOLUTELY 
CLEAN IT. 


For Use in 


OFFICES, 


HOMES, 


s 
Open Cut shows Filter Disc used in AND 
our Filters, and se; Patent SCHOOLS. 
Ice Chambers. 


For Free Descriptive Price-List, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER COMPANY, 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, New York City. 












BARRY'S ©: 
9) Tricopherous 
HAIR & SKIN 


An elegant dressing ex. 
pquisitely perfumed, re- 
movesallimpurities from 


ness and gray hair, and causes the hair to grow 

Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing 

eruptions, diseases of the skin, glands and muscles, 

and quickly healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cts.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 





6 1, 








wea. 


energy. 


- 


A Favorites Physicians. © Ales 


P HE reluctance with which the regular school of medi- 
cal practitioners are occasionally induced to prescribe 
what is popularly termed “a patent medicine,” is 

not, we fear, without good foundation. In this particular 

the English doctor is, perhaps, more conservative than his 

brother in the States, yet with wonderful unanimity they Q 

unite in praising Beecham’s Pills, and use them con- 

stantly in their practice. Beecham?’s Pills are, of course, an 
article of rare and exceptional merit. They have the 

of any proprietary article in the world. For disorde 
stomach, 
are incomparable. 

immediately the keen edge of appetite, restoring long lost com- 
plexion, and rousing the whole 





est sale 
liver, 
geor digestion, and sick headache they 
ey act like magic, bringing back almost 


uman frame to renewed health 





a Beecham’s Pills are now being introduced into the 
United States through their agents, Messrs. B. F. 

PClt ALLEN & CO., 365 & 367 Canal Street, N. Y., who, if 
your druggist does not keep them, will mail you a sample 


box on receipt of 25 cents. 





PREPARED ONLY BY 


THOS. BEECHAM, ST. HELENS, LANCASHIRE, ENG. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, January 24, 1890. 


The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the Coin 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 


on the 31st of December, 1889. 

gy omy Jam 94,116,000 40 

uary, : 8 ember, 1889....... \ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist “ 

PIED, CNB vos cakcvndcccbvesescsvsddve 1,386,134 87 
Total Marine Premiums..................+ $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1889, to 3lat December, 1889...........+08 $4,144,943 13 
Losses p pus during the same 

DNL <a ecescccchaubeeheeaeee $2,553,606 44 


Returns of _ Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses 


The Sageny has the someway Aas, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 2. 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 
esti ee 1,024,000 00 
++ 1,452,990 24 
271,871 







RB ise dsc ccevesccocsectensies - + 0+ $12, 107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificate: 
of profits will js Fanaa to the holders theoor or their 
l representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fourth 
of February next. 

ding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
paid to the holders thereof, or their 
1 representatives, on and after y, the 
Fourth of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

*A dividend of Forty per cent, is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3lst December, 1889, for which certifi will be 
issued on and r Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


JAMES G. DE FOR: 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH 


N W.H 
ISAAC B 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 
E GRA IRA BURSLEY, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JAMES A. HEWLETT. 
JOHN ER, GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
GEORGE BLISS, GUSTAV AMSINCK 
. A. HAND. WILLIAM G. BOULTON, 
(0) RUSSELL H. HOADLEY, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT,JOSEPH AGOSTINI, 
Y FE. HAWLEY. ‘G CAMPBELL 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President® 








TA MAN 





UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL’ 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THI8 MAP OF THF 





< 


la The Albert Lea Route. 

St. Paul, with THROUGH co 
Minneapolis and oy Reon 
Chair Car _ 


E.ST.JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIA ‘ 
“ww 














Feb. 27, 1890. 
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NATURAL STONE WATER FILTERS, 


IN USE ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Fine Decorated China and Gray Stoneware Jars to hold the Water. 


A NATURAL STONE FOR A FILTERING MEDIUM. 











This Company manufactures only the very 
finest and most expensive Coach Varnishes. 

Its product is guaranteed to be made of 
the best materials, combined with the highest 
degree of varnish-making skill that can be 
had. 

Carriages finished with these Varnishes will 
possess the roundest, deepest, and most vel- 
vety gloss. 

The work will be least affected by ammo- 


nia, mud, or water, and will prove the most 


durable. 
LAWSON VALENTINE CO., 


Of New York and Hunter’s Point. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1890. 
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Fitted with Separate Patent Ice Chambers to Cool the Water. 


As easily cleaned as 
a Water Pitcher. 





WuWISTONE x. 
WATER FILTER 


Ey 





Open cut shows filtef dise used in our filters, 


Open cut shows filter disc used in our filters, 
and separate patent ice chambers. 


and separate patent ice chambers, 
FOR USE IN OFFICES, HOME 
For free descriptive price-list, address 


GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO., 


J. A. DAVENPORT, Manager, 
46 Murray Street, 


S, AND SCHOOLS. 


- - -_ o 


New York City. 
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The above tally represents the number of candles—quite enough to 
cover the mantel and piano‘and all the tables and chairs in your room 
—that would be required to equal the illumination given by a single 


iene ONE” LAMP, 


which gives light purer and brighter 
than gaslight; softer than electric light 
—more cheerful than either. 4 Marvel- 
ous Light from ordinary kerosene oil ! 


Seeing is Believing. 


A “wonderful lamp” it is indeed. 
Never needs trimming, never smokes 
nor breaks chim- 
neys, never “smells 
of the oil;” no sputtering, no climbing of the 
flame, no annoyance of any kind, and cannot 
explode. And, besides all, it gives a clear, white 
light, 10 to 20 times the size and brilliancy of any 
ordinary house lamp! Finished in Brass, Nickel, 
Gold, or Antique Bronze. Also 


THE GLADSTONE 
EXTENSION STUDY LAMP, 


for Clergymen, Editors, College Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, Phy- 
Sicians, and other 
professional men. 


The Gladstone Banquet Lamps. 
The Gladstone Piano Lamps. 


Single Lamps at Wholesale Prices, boxed and sent by 
express. (38™ Get our Prices, “ Seeing is Believing.” 
SEND FOR PRICH-LIST. 


GLAD STONE LAMP cw.. 


%73 Park Place, New York. 











CARRIAGE OWNERS 


will make 





no mistake in ordering their Carriages 
finished with the Numerical Varnishes of 
the Lawson Valentine of New York 


Co., and 


Hunter's Point. 

Although the present Company has been in exist- 
ence but three years, its members are not new to the 
business. 

Its President, Mr. been 


Lawson Valentine, has 


engaged in the varnish business since 1847—forty- 
three years. 

The following members of its personnel have 
been associated with Mr. Valentine in this business 


as follows: 


Hadwin Houghton, Treasurer, since 1870—20 Years. 
1879—11 
1868—22 
1876—14 
1867—23 
1876—14 


sé a6 


David S. Skaats, Secretary, 
G. W. W. Houghton, 
Edwin H. Weed, 

George F. Swain, 
Charles B. Sherron, 


' 66 


66 
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“é 66 


«6 66 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


der never varies. A marvel of ee; 

and wholesomeness. More 

than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold 1 in com- 

petition with the qultitode of ley teat, a} short « gan 
or wders. 

Rora. Bixwe Powpns me, Sn Wail Bn Bt. 





Spring 
Diess Goods. 


Dentelle 
effects in 


Rare Novelties. 
Unique and exclusive designs in 


Paris Robes. 


Shetland Tweeds Cheviots 
and Suitings for Tailor made 
costumes. 

Piain Fabrics in all the new 
weaves and colorings. 

Fine French Challies and 

Mohairs 


Lord & Taylor, 


broadway and Twentieth Street, N. Y. 


BEST &CO 


Liliputian Bazaar. 


This soft, warm 
wrapper. tufted or 
trimmed with 
either red or blue 

worsted, is very 
useful for night or 
mornirg wear, or 
aftera bath. Price 
$1.25; by mail, l5c. 
extra. 


and Satin Stripe 











Our = establish- 
— ment isthe LAR- 
as GEST in the 


| \ 4h) “GIRLS, and 

—//" BABIES with 
“everything they 
~wear from Hats to 
Bhoes, and our Infants’ Dept. is a particularly at- 
tractive feature, not only for exclusive novelties and 
dainty hand-made goods, but for staple goods for 
ordinary wear, which we furnish at less cost than to 


have materials made up at home. 
. We serve absent 
buyers by mail as well as if they were in the store. 

To have your children clothed in the latest New 
York styles at the least cost, write to us for Cata- 
logues and Samples. 

N. B. -When_you write, mention this number of 
The Christian Union, as the first twenty-five persons 
sending us an order for goods from this advertise- 
ment will receive free one year’s subscription to 
Babyhood, a magazine. devoted exclusively to the 
care of Infants. We make this offer to induce you to 
mention this paper in order to test our advertising 
mediums. 


BEST & CO., 

60 & 62 West 23d St., N. Y. 
YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
Style and Quality Unequaled, 


180, 719 «© 1107 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 

















SUPERIOR 


=|Bakino Powder. 


Absolutely the Best. 


AN 








SHOULD BE PREFERRED TO ALL OTHERS. 





is more nutritious oo other 


perfect O) 


yt ny just ss it existed in the hepatic cells of the living fish, not depleted of its 
process of refining, nor weakened 
quantity of water, glycerine, etc., which latter device makes water 


taste and oe it is not offensive, but instead sweet — pagecanes. 
AT. followed by satisfactory resul! 
than other Oils. 


by being made into an emulsion 


Oils. 
its perfect digestibility, portoct limpidi 
a Oil soees communane no ay the poorer qualities abounding in the stores. 
readily Bs in ae well-stocked —y Btores have it. 
unquestionably the purest and best 


OD-LIVER OIL IN THE WORLD. 


W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO., New York, Sole Agents for U. S. and Canada. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 


arty willleave New York Moning, April 
os, ora Tour of 61 Days through 


COLORADO 


—iD 


CALIFORNIA, 


with visits.to leading cities, resorts, and places of 
picturesque interest, and a return through Utah. and 
over the ‘Denver & Rio Grande Railway—the Great 
* Bcenic Route.’ 

On the same date—Monday, April 28—a party 
will leave New York fora Tour of 75 Days over 
the same routes through 

COLORADO AND CALIFORNIA, 


Thence through the Picturesque Regions of the 


art FIG NORTHWEST, 


And homeward over the entire‘length of the North? 
ern Pacific Railroad, with a week in the Yel- 
lowstone National Park. 

B th these parties wil) travel in ~— Trains 
of Magnificent Vestibuled Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars, with Pullman Palace Dining- 
Cars included. Incidental Trips to the Yoseim- 
ite Valley and Big Tree Groves. 

Last California Excursions in Winter 
Series. March 6, 10, and 20. 

- 1 of Mexico Excursions.—March 3 
and 10 








Send for descriptive circulars, designating the 
particular trip desired. 


(RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, New York. 
296 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
111 South Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





HOLY LAND PARTY. 


Sails March 19 — “ City of Paris.” — 
uu 


Spring Parties to send for pr 
Rev Dec. F Thomas's Fall Tours to alestine " 
and ** eae the bey ” Gaze’s “* Gazette,’’ 5c. 
Relerence by permission : the Rev. De. Ly D Abbott. 
ENRY GAZE & so 


Sole Passenger mts for the New SNe 8. 8. Co 
(Established dT) yee 940 Broadway, New York, 
Gen’l dteamship and R’y Office. 





DO YOU NEED HELP IN 
YOUR MISSION BAND? 
1 CHILDREN’S WORK FOR CHILDREN ts an Il- 


onary ine for children and young 
e. We have the authority of hundreds of on 
d Leaders for saying Sas er on she help 


CHICAGO, UNION PACIFIC & 








NORTHWESTERN LINE 
Through Car Service. 





CHANGE OF TIME. 


()* December 29th, and thereafter, a 
train over the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway will leave daily at 11:30 P,M., carry- 
ing a through Palace Sleeper for San Fran- 
cisco, a through Palace Sleeper for Portland, 
Oregon. The Palace Sleepers for San Fran- 
cisco and Portland, Oregon, will go forward 
from Council Bluffs upon the Limited Fast 
Mail over the Union Pacific Railway, thereby 
providing the quickest and best available 
through car service between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. Accommodations in these 
cars and information in full detail can be 
secured upon application to agents of con- 
necting lines, or to agents of the Chicago & 
Northwestern or Union Pacific Railways. 


E. P. WILSON. E. L. LOMAX, 
@. P.A.C.&N.-W.R'y, GP. A. Union Pacific R'y, 
CHICAGO, ILL. OMAHA, NEB. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire oned seeing f in their houses 


LIEBIG COMPANY’ S 


EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


A slight addition gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes. 


Be ound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
ide value of about $7.50. 


mint only with fac-simile of J. von Lie- 
‘big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 














DRESS FABRICS. 


Spring, 1890. 


ENGLISH TWEEDS, HOMESPUNS, 
French All-Wool Suitings, 
PLAIN AND MIXED CAMEL’S HAIR, 
Monhairs, 

PLAIN AND BORDERED NUN’S VEILINGS, 


Printed Challies, 
FANCY BATISTES, 


Tashon Cloths, Embroidered Robes 


INDIA PONGEES, 
CORAHS. 


Unrivaled for quality, durabil- 
ity, and wear. Great novelty in 
the Spring styles and colorings. 


JAPANESE STRIPE SILKS, 


Very desirable for Summer wear. 


Drocdooay A 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


The Cabinet gre an was introduced in its present 
form b Mason & amlinin1861. Other makers fol- 
lowed in the manufacture of theseinstruments, but 
the Mason & Hamlin Organs have always main- 
tained their supremacy as the best in the world. 

Mason & Hamlin offer, as demonstration of the 
aneqnalled excellence of their organs, the fact that 
at all of the great World’s Exhibitions, since and 


peladiag that of Paris, 1867, 
— with best mak- 
ers, of all — tries, bag A have 
a en the his ghest 


—— Tramrated $22to$900 catalogues free. 
Mason & Hamlin do not hesitate to make the ex- 
traordinary claim for their Pianos, that they = 
superior to all others. T ~~ recognize‘the high 
excellence achieved by other leading makers in the 
art of piano building, but still clates superiority. 
This they attribute solelyto the remarkable im- 
provement introduced . 4 them in the year 1882, 
and now known as the ‘* hh csom & Hamuin Piano 


STRINGER,” by the use of which 
is secured the greatest possi- 
ble purity and refinement of 
tone, together with greatly in- 


creased capacity GRAND & UPRIGHT. for standing in 
tune and other important advantages. 

A circular, containin; ccotumemnane? from three hun- 
dred purchasers, musicians, and —— —_ together 
with descriptive catalogue, to any appl 

Pi —_ Organs sold for cash or easy payments; 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN N AND PIANO CO. 


N. NEW CHIC 








FEISS HI a] 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
JO RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


5th Ave.,cor.16th St., N.Y. 


OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of The Christian Union will 
get out their old gold or silver, old jewelry: 
and send it by mail or express to us, we . 
send them by return a certified ch 
for full value thereof. 

J. H. JOHNSTON & CO., 150 Bowery, N. ¥. 
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THE WELL-SPRING OF LIFE. 


(CORA YMPATHY is one of the divine gifts to 
(\ S78 the human soul; one of the gifts that 

‘| grows richer by the dispensing. Per- 
haps, of all the emotions that move the 
soul, sympathy is the one least under- 
stood. We seem to think, many of us, that sym- 
pathy is a matter of tears and sighs, of frantic hand- 
clasps and superlative expression. We term the 
woman who is moved to tears by a tale of woe, by 
the history of an incident beyond the reach of 
remedy, a woman of sympathy. This condition is 
a state of nervous disease that should be treated by 
a physician who administers medicine with a knowl- 
edge of psychology. Sympathy is not 4 water-cure. 
It is a strong, active, forceful element in soul power. 
It is not confined to shadows ; it works beneficently 
in the sunlight. It meets the face reflecting a 
great inward joy, and gives to it added brightness 
because of a soul set aflame by the light of another. 
It stretches out a guiding hand to a soul groping in 
a thousand perplexities, trying to find its way, to 
get its bearings, in the maze that involves it. It 
helps the sorrowing, not by adding tears, but by 
finding new interests. Is there a condition in life 
where this divine gift cannot work miracles? How 
often its magic reveals to those who have before 
been strangers the inner light that is the ego, the 
world will never know. We gladly give ourselves 
to the people in tatters, and spend hours of thought 
in devising bathing facilities for the great unwashed, 
while we do not think to extend the hand of fellow- 
ship to the woman whose surroundings denote pos- 
sessions of material things. As though the soul 
were clothed and fed with velvet, and fruits served 
out of season! The pity of it! What is fellow- 
ship with our kind? It is seeing beneath the sur- 
face, it is finding the ego behind the mask which 
the world calls a face. We know we live two lives 
—one the world sees, and the other a life revealed 
only to love, which is the essence of sympathy ; and 
to those who see behind the mask we give the right 
of sympathy, the right to laugh with us, the right 
to weep with us, the right to point to us a pathway 
where we see no outlook. Sympathy is not one- 
sided—an emotion that moves but one. It is thought 
only until moved to action. The giver grows 
richer who gives in love, and the gift is not alms. 
Alms are the coins of duty, sympathy is the coin 
of love. It circulates in all classes ; it does not shut 
out the possessors of wealth, for it sees, it feels, that 
there are “things” that cannot be bought with 
money, possessions that cannot be deposited in safe 
deposit vaults. Every friend who finds us, every 
friend we find, makes this world a new heaven. Is 
not this wealth, this joy, worth striving after? For 
does not a friend’s sympathy make our weakness 
strength? Does notsympathy double our joys, and 
send a gleam from heaven into our deepest sorrow ? 
That which we receive is ours to give. Life grows 
deeper, fuller, not as we shut the world out, but as 
we open our hearts to receive the best in it, give 
the best in ourselves. 
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I believe that for every active mind, in its own 
direction, there is a thought waking every morn- 
ing—a new thought; that every day brings new 
instruction and facility ; that even in dreams of 
the night we are helped forward.—[Ex, 


HOUSEHOLD RELIGION. 
By Mary C Curtis. 


KVS>|ELIGION in the home is beginning at 
: Q the rout of things—a good place from 
\\ , ; 

Yc which to begin to grow. There may be 
I 0 AG] danger of talking religion too much in 
——S=— our homes, but there is no danger of 
living it too much. 

This is a busy world we are in, and in our lives, 
so full of many things, surprises are not infrequent. 
Perhaps we shall be surprised, some day, suddenly 
to find that our sons and daughters are men and 
women, and not such as we would have them be. 
We love our children, but the time that should be 
given to them is not given, because something to- 
day and something else to-morrow seems more 
pressing, if not more important. Do we, fathers 
and mothers, realize that our children’s characters 
are probably formed before they are fourteen years 
of age? 

The brains of our children are just as busy as 
their restless hands and feet. What are the 
thoughts going in and out? We careful house- 
wives search the corners of closets and storerooms 
that no dust or cobwebs may be found there, but 
there may be recesses in our children’s hearts far 
more important for us to enter, where possibly un- 
thought-of webs may be, and where, at all events, 
they are likely to come if these active young lives 
are not filled with wholesome, pure purposes, and 
objects on which to expend them. 

Many of our boys, in their little trades with each 
other, are doing what will, if developed into larger 
transactions, make them dishonest and untrust- 
worthy men. But the father is tired at night; he 
does not realize the importance of giving his boy 
that training in absolute honesty and integrity 
which he should. 

We mothers, too, may insist on our children say- 
ing their prayers, but may neglect to make them 
hate and abhor a lie, or anything approaching it. 
We may fail to teach our children by example, if 
we do not by precept, the beauty of self-control. 
We rarely know when the strong impressions are 
made upon them—at times doubtless when we least 
think of it. One mother has written of one of 
those lessons learned, when her mother had no 
thought of the good she was doing her child. I 
quote her words: “One day, when I was a very 
little girl, I was watching my mother make straw- 
berry preserves. I can see the great kettle of boil- 
ing liquid now, clear as rubies. Beside the stove 
stood a large pan containing some squash for ‘ com- 
pany pies,’ with a plenty of milk and eggs in it. 
‘ Now, Bridget,’ said my mother, at last, in a satis- 
fied tone, ‘it is done ; take the kettle off.’ This 
was accomplished, and then, with almost incredible 
stupidity, the girl actually emptied the strawberries 
into the squash! My mother turned her head just 
too late. She was quick and impulsive, but there 
escaped from her lips only a despairing ‘Oh, 
Bridget!’ Then, as she saw the girl’s instantly 
regretful face, she uttered no word of reproach or 
useless lamentation. No doubt, when my tired 
mother, who was not strong (I lost her at fifteen), 
went upstairs to rest, she felt disheartened, and 
thought that her preserves and squash, her time 
and labor, had all been wasted ; but probably she 
never did for me a more valuable morning’s work 
than when she gave me that sweet, unconscious 
lesson in self-control.” 

Our pastors often preach earnestly about Chris- 
tianity in business life, but the business men of the 
near future are running about our streets, and will 
be mainly then what they are now. Is there 
enough attention given them in either home or 
church ? 

The same laws, we know well, pertain to the 
mental and spiritual part of us as to the physical. 
They are just as absolute. We train our physical 
and mental powers by exercise. We must, if we 
expect any moral nerve and sinew, see that the 
conscience does not lie dormant, and that our chil- 
dren do right from love of right. They must be 











trained to realize that making character is vastly 
more important than making money. The keynote 
their lives are set to rings out early. Let us do all 
we can to make it true and clear. 

May the good Lord help us in our weakness, and 
make our children better than their parents ! 








ETHICS OF THRIFT. 
By Frances A. Humpurey. 


N the alembic of time many things become 
transmuted into their opposites, and 
thrift, which originally signified gain, 
has come to mean saving. Perhaps the 
correct, the more subtle, definition of the 

word would include both meanings. 

The Scotch are proverbially a thrifty folk; even 
the slightest contact with them brings out that trait 
with remarkable clearness. I remember once talk- 
ing with a Scotchwoman on the railway accommo- 
dations of her country. The third-class carriages 
on most of its lines are bare of comfort—mere 
wooden boxes, in fact, divided off by low wooden 
partitions, and furnished with wooden seats, cush- 
ionless and curtainless. Nevertheless the fare is 
very nearly the same as on our first-class, with the 
exception, of course, of the Pullman palace. 

“Your first-class,” I said, “ought to be run at 
third-class rates, and your second and third lowered 
to meet the wants of the poorer classes.” 

“Ah, but you know,” she smilingly replied, “ we 
Scotch are so thrifty we should all ride third-class 
anyway!” And she was a woman who had trav- 
eled ; had been in India, and was familiar with the 
traveling accommodations of most countries. 

A still more interesting illustration of this trait 
was given me by the janitor of the Scott Monument 
at Edinburgh. We had been talking about the 
wretchedness of the Cowgate, and he had summed 
up its cause in one word—* whisky.” I had weakly 
remarked that doubtless the poor things could get 
more comfort—i. ¢., more warmth and _ nourish- 
ment—out of a little whisky than from the amount 
of food they could buy for the same sum. But he 
said “No” emphatically ; a glass of whisky cost 
“thrippence,” and a thrippence worth of oatmeal 
would supply a family of six with a breakfast. He 
went on to give the comparative values of bread and 
whisky, and showed conclusively that a man or 
woman would drink up in a day—and not drink 
immoderately—a sum sufficient to supply a family 
with food for a week. 

“ And I know what I'm talking about,” he added. 
‘I know how small a sum people can live upon. 
My wife and [ married on fourteen shillings [ $3.50] 
a week, and I've never had more than a guinea 
[$5.25] a week wages. That’s exactly what I get 
here as janitor—that and my uniform. And 
we're bringing up a family of eight children on 
that ; good healthy children, too. To be sure, they 
don’t get much beef, but they get plenty of broth 
and porridge.” 

“Sometimes,” he added, with a fatherly smile, 
“they beg away my bit of beef at night, and I let 
“em have it.” 

It may not be a poetical reflection, but that same 
“broth and porridge ’—hotch-potch and oatmeal— 
have had no small share in the building up of Scot- 
land’s prosperity, and in her sturdy defiance of tyr- 
anny in the past. A people accustomed to the self- 
indulgence of luxurious living do not spring with 
alacrity at the call of abstract principle ; they are 
not ready to go cold and hungry for an idea. 

It was a people trained in thrifty habits which 
enabled them to front fearlessly the results of their 
action—the moss and moorlands, the prison and 
slave-pen—who crowded the precincts of Old Gray- 
friars and affixed their names to the solemn League 
and Covenant, the sacred vessel that enshrined for 
them the inestimable privilege of religious liberty. 
That this vessel came to be regarded in time as 
more sacred than the principle it enshrined does not 
detract one whit from the heroism of the original 
act. Such is the inevitable result of the housing of 
heavenly treasures in earthly vessels, 
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True thrift is self-denial for some better end; it 
may have no higher purpose than the proverbial 
wet day. But even that is far above the reckless- 
ness that spends everything, and is indicative of a 
self-respect that refuses to contemplate a future of 
dependence upon others. One chief end of the 
thrift of the Scotch peasant is the schooling of his 
children ; however narrow his means, he has always 
compassed that. A recent visitor to that country 
has expressed surprise at the discovery that the son 
of a Highland cottager could “spell;” a more in- 
timate acquaintance with the history of that thrifty 
people would have elicited the fact that he has been 
able to read for generations. The eight children 
of our friend the janitor will have their schooling 
even though the bit of daily beef should have to be 
given up to compass it. For he knows its value ; 
he is a gleaner in the byways of literature; while 
we were talking he took out a note-book and read 
me an anecdote or two of the Great Wizard he had 
jotted down therein. 

Thrift feeds the great reservoirs of our mission- 
ary and charitable organizations. Now and then a 
large sum from some single source is poured in, but 
the continuous supply is kept up by the tiny rills 
that come trickling down from a thousand hidden 
sources—the thrifty savings of an obscure people. 

So it was in our great Sanitary Commission—one 
of the fairest features (I was about to say the only 
fair feature) of our bloody Civil War. How dis- 
tinctly I remember the calling upon the women of 
a certain little New England town of less than five 
hundred inhabitants to form themselves into a 
branch organization! In answer to that call fifty 
women came together one afternoon ; most of them 
were wives of farmers in extremely moderate cir- 
cumstances. They had each done their forenoon’s 
work, cooked the dinner, and washed the dishes 
before coming; many of them had walked a long 
distance. They organized, and worked steadily till 
the war‘closed. The money came in, in small sums, 
and barrel after barrel was sent out—a small but 
steady stream. 

The work of this little town, with its handful of 
inhabitants, was multiplied by thousands just like 
it in New England and all through the Middle and 
Western States, without which it would have been 
impossible for the wheels of this great and benefi- 
cent Commission to have rolled on. One feels like 
saluting with an “All hail!” these obscure towns 
and unknown and unchronicled workers, who, out 
of the abundance of their thrift, ministered to the 
wants of that heroic time. Thrift is generally con- 
sidered a lowly virtue, but viewed in the light of 
memories such as these it takes on a halo like that 
of the saints of old. 

‘«* Wealth brings leisure, and leisure culture,” has 
been declared over and over, till our ears ache with 
the iteration; and the inference is at once drawn 
that only the rich can be possessed of culture. It is 
true that leisure is essential to culture; but thrift, 
not money, is the parent of leisure : witness the dis- 


‘traught lives of most rich people. Thrift in its very 


nature is leisurely. 

And who isthe really rich man ? He who is able 
to gratify alegion of wants bred by his very wealth, 
and which it takes all that wealth to feed? or he 
who has so limited his wants that a small income 
will amply cover them ? 

And what is culture? To answer that question 
would require as much time and paper as Coleridge's 
reply to the young man who asked him what he 
thought of Channing. But it is not a thing to be 
acquired in haste, nor can it be purchased with 
current coin. 

But money can buy everything? No; it can buy 
much, but not everything: it cannot buy the best 
things of life, thank God! And by best things I do 
not mean the eternal verities like friendship and love, 
nor even good repute. 

My Shakespeare may be bound in paper, but the 
great magician opens his treasures to me quite as 
freely as though he were gorgeous in the morocco 
and gold of the rich man’s purse; nay, even more 
freely, I sometimes think. 

I may own no picture gallery, but, with an eye 
and mind trained by the leisure thrift affords, I can 
see that in wood and meadow, sea and sky, so much 
finer than the finest art—as Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
daffodils tossing, reeling, dancing, “ vainly laughing 
with the wind,” and looking so “ gay and glancing,” 
were infinitely more beautiful than any poem her 
brother could possibly write about them. 

Travel is a source of culture, and thrift can 
travel: not so fast nor so far, perhaps, as money ; it 
may not be able to count so many steeples, as 
Evelyn says ; nor is it among those of whom Ruskin 


complains that they rush by yellow cornfields glorified 
with the scarlet of poppies in order that they may 
chatter on stone pavements. The culture that comes 
of travel is absorbed leisurely, like every other ; not 
imbibed by the barrel like beer. 

Finally—for here endeth our little sermon—thrift 
is often the angel of succor that stands between us 
and the temptation to do a mean or unworthy act, 
to consent to or be a partner in some unjust thing for 
the sake of the money that may accrue. In making 
us independent of money to a degree, thrift blunts 
the edge of such temptations. 

The love of money is the root of all evil, says the 
wise man ; and thrift is the thorough-working agri- 
cultural implement that grubs it up and casts it into 
the burning. 








A NEEDED HINT. 


Z\|HIS is the weather when exposure to 
outdoor air without proper protection is 
dangerous to the health. Yet it is no 
uncommon sight to see a hostess kept 
standing in a doorway with a departing 
visitor, whose attempt at departure is another call 
at the door. The Philadelphia “ Record ” says : 

“The art of leaving is less understood by women 
than by men. The habits of business, the recog- 
nized fact that to a business man time is money, the 
throng and press and exactness of business life, all 
tend to make men who live in cities the best possi- 
ble exemplars of the fine art of leaving quickly and 
neatly. A business man’s social call is usually a 
model of good manners in this respect. When he 
has said what he has to say, and listened to what 
there is to hear, he takes his hat, says ‘ good even- 
ing,’ and is out of your presence without giving any 
time or chance for the too often tedious and embar- 
rassing commonplaces of mutual invitations and 
promises to call again, which seem to be a kind of 
social formula with women. In striking contrast with 
this neat and skillful method of cutting short the 
parting word of an interview or call, is the too com- 
mon social practice of visitors who, commencing to 
leave, seem temporarily to abandon their purpose, 
and then linger as though it were a kind of compli- 
ment to the visiting party to appear loth to part. 

“ Who does not dread the visitor who starts, then 
thinks of something else to say; rises, and then 
thinks of another subject of conversation; nearly 
reaches the door, and, most probably holding it 
open, is aroused to a degree of mental brilliancy 
that threatens his health and that of his host or 
hostess by long detaining of both in a cold draught 
while he discourses? What a tax on the patience 
and politeness of the listener, who strives, by assent- 
ing instantly to every proposition, to end the inter- 
view, and break the restraining bond of polite at- 
tention !” 


AIN’T, DON’T, AND WANT. 


By Anna CHURCHELL CAREY. 











T is how astonishing how many of the most 
Yi cultivated as well as highly educated per- 
‘| sons make mistakes in English, though 
the fact that only of recent years has 
English been taught in the schools and 
colleges may be something of an explanation of the 
phenomenon. It cannot bea complete one, though, 
for one’s method of speech comes largely from 
what one hears and reads. Dickens, the popular 
author of the past generation, and one who did 
more to form the literary style of that generation 
than any other writer, was very inaccurate in his use 
of English. For instance, he constantly says “ ain’t”’ 
and “don’t” in place of am not and doesn’t. As 
for “ain't,” it can be very easily disposed of: there 
is no such word in the dictionary. It is a vulgar 
and careless corruption, and no one of taste, 
knowledge, or conscience in the use of English will 
use it. 

As to “don’t,” the case is different. It is a legiti- 
mate contraction ; but it is made to take the place 
of “doesn’t” quite as often as it is put to its own 
proper work. One evening, at a literary club in 
Boston, up rose a man prominent in educational 
matters, a graduate of Harvard College, a writer of 
books, and a leading light in the Concord School of 
Philosophy, to say “he don’t,” “ it don’t,” and all 
the other don’ts which he ought not to have used, 
and that, too, with a fluency and an air of scholarli- 
ness which almost created the impression that his 
blunders were really new and improved grammatical 
forms. They were not, however; he was merely 
furnishing auother instance of the lamentable care- 
lessness of which we see so much. 





The training in correct speech should begin in 
childhood, and be continued unremittingly until the 
habit is formed. When a boy or girl uses the word 
“ain't ’—all small boys use it—or misuses the word 
“don’t,” the mistake should be pointed out, and the 
child required to repoat the sentence in correct 
form, so that it fixes the difference on the mind and 
educates the ear. Many persons would not see 
that the sentence, “It don’t prove anything,” was 
at all incorrect, so accustomed are they to the gram- 
matical blunder which it contains. 

The incorrect use of “want” is not so glaring a 
fault as “ain’t” and “don’t.” In its purest sense it 
means lack ; and it is human nature when we lack 
a thing to think we need it and therefore wish it ; 
and so it has grown to have the meaning of wish. 
Want in its correct sense means need, and a person 
who is careful to use the correct word to express his 
idea finds that he can usually use “ need ” or “ wish” 
instead. Christopher Newman in “ The American” 
says, just after he has bought a picture, “I don’t 
want a copy of acopy.” Now, Christopher New- 
man does not intend to give the impression that 
he does not need a copy of a copy, but that he does 
not care for one—in truth, he does not wish one. 
The purists claim that want can usually be sup- 
planted by wish or need. The other substitution 
—of want for wish—is unpardonable, and may be 
left to the benighted few who insist that they “ want 
that you should.” 

Generalizations are apt to be unfair, but, taking 
the same number of men and women of the same 
class—men and women of equal advantages—you 
will find, as a rule, that the women are more correct 
in their speech than the men. We might expect 
that this would be the case. A woman’s life is 
more given to details than that of a man, and the 
tendency is to make her more careful and more 
ready to perceive slight differences, and the cireum- 
stances of her life also exclude her from a great 
deal of the reading and the companionship which 
tend to lower the level of her brother’s speech. 
Unfortunately,the women are far from being beyond 
criticism, for we continually hear them rattle off 
“don't” instead of “ doesn’t” with great glibness. 

It has been said that it is upon women that we 
must rely to preserve the purity of the English 
tongue. If that be so, and there are any who are 
not yet alive to their responsibilities, we point out 
to them this particular little corner of their province 
as a good place to make a beginning—ain’t, don’t, 
and want. 


TREATMENT FOR OBESITY. 


,|T a recent meeting the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine gave its attention to 
obesity. The paper, ** Physiological Treat- 
ment of Obesity,” was presented by Dr. 
<— Walter Mendelson. The paper advo- 
cated the reducing of obesity by natural means, 
but condemned the Banting system, because it 
was impossible for the human being to digest and 
dispose of the amount of animal food recommended 
by the system. Variety of food, Dr. Mendelson 
contended, was necessary for the safety of muscular 
tissue. No treatment was safe that was attended 
by fatigue and lassitude; when this was discovered 
the patient should return to ordinary diet. Water, 
in the opinion of Dr. Mendelson, should be par- 
taken of sparingly by those inclined to obesity ; 
persons who had heart disease had a tendency to 
grow stout, and the excessive use of water increased 
the volume of blood beyond the power of the heart 
to act, and it was measurably weakened. Dr. 
Mendelson presented as a guide for those who 
wished to reduce flesh the following dietary : 

Breakfast.—One cup (6 ounces) tea or coffee, 
with milk and sugar. Bread, 2} ounces (2 to 3 
slices). Butter, } ounce. One egg, or 14 ounces 
meat. 

Dinner.—Meat or fish, 7 ounces. Green vegeta- 
bles, 2 ounces (spinach, cabbage, string beans, 
asparagus, tomatoes, beet tops, ete.). Farinaceous 
dishes, 3} ounces (potatoes, rice, hominy, macaro- 
ni, ete.), or these may be omitted and a correspond- 
ing amount of green vegetables substituted. Salad, 
with plain dressing, 1 ounce. Fruit, 34 ounces. 
Water, sparingly. 

Supper or Lunch.—Two eggs, or lean meat, 5 
ounces. Salad (radishes, pickles, etc.), } ounce. 
Bread, } ounce (1 slice). Fruit, 34 ounces. Or 
fruit may be omitted and bread (2 ounces) substi- 
tuted. Fluids (tea, coffee, etc.), 8 ounces. 

No beer, ale, cider, champagne, sweet wines, or . 
spirits. Claret and hock in great moderation. 
Milk, except as an addition to tea or coffee, only 
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occasionally. Eat no rich gravies, and nothing fried. 

The use of Turkish and vapor baths was con- 
sidered as valuable, but the pernicious habit of 
using wine, cordial, or malt liquors after the treat- 
ment, thereby counteracting the good effects, was 
condemned. The vapor baths with massage were 
considered more effective than Turkish baths alone, 
as experiments prove that adipose tissue is almost 
immediately recovered. It was the sense of the 
Academy that any sudden loss of flesh was dan- 
gerous. 


A PLACE FOR THE CHAFING-DISH. 


; a E all have read the wonderful accounts of 
4 A the women who keep house elegantly in 
one room, where the Moorish rug covers 
a couch by day and is a blanket by night ; 
the antique chest is the coal cellar, the 
carved cabinet with its ornaments the dining-room 
closet and larder, while the Japanese screen that 
adds so much color and brightness to the distant 
corner is indeed the magic screen that transforms 
the not over large room into three by the mere 
spread of its artistic folds. To say we have envied 
these fortunate magicians whose powers made 
poverty desirable, so surely did it remove the thou- 
sand petty cares that make a house at once a bless- 
ing and a bane, is to speak mildly. How it is done 
is the secret of the gifted few whose dainty meals, 
always most daintily served, never leave any traces 
on the atmosphere of the room, whose pots never 
get blackened, and whose pans absorb their own 
grease. To the majority of us, to whom the common- 
place kitchen and dining-room are a necessity, who 
have no faculty with Turkish rugs, whose screens 
are a proof of the total depravity of inanimate 
things because they are always revealing what they 
are meant to conceal, the chafing-dish is a blessing. 
While we may always need a kitchen, we still may 
have the pleasure of cooking without having an 
avalanche of pots and pans to wash afterward ; we 
may taste the delight of living artistically, cooking 
without seeming to cook, being on a level for once 
with those dainty women whom we often read about 
and whose existence we query as we do that of 
fairies—those women who walk through wet grass in 
dainty white dresses that never lose their freshness, 
whose tailor-made gowns never show contact with 
muddy streets, who cook in dainty rooms and serve 
the food with no trace of its preparation, in demi 
evening dress. While this height may never be 
reached by the ordinary woman, she may approach 
it distantly if she learns the delights of using a chaf- 
ing-dish. It is a great pity that the use of the 
chafing-dish is not more general, especially among 
the housekeepers who employ but one servant, to 
whom a maid’s Sunday “ out” is atrial. Toserve 
a cold meal is not attractive, and to keep the fire in 
the range to the cooking point means an amount of 
coal and eare that the economical housekeeper does 
not wish to expend, and to endure an amount of heat 
not pleasant. The chafing-dish on its tray solves 
the difficulty, for it is possible to prepare many 
things by its use that are appetizing and nutritious. 
A good chafing-dish can be bought at a low price ; 
an entire set consists of chafing-dish, tray, strainer, 
soup bowl, soup plate; the tray should be large 
enough te hold the set, so that the cloth cannot, 
except by accident, be soiled. 
We give a few receipts from a recent book :? 















Have twenty-five clams chopped fine; put in the 
chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of butter; when 
melted, add two tablespoonfuls of flour. Add the 
clams, with half a pint of their juice; season well 
with pepper and salt, and let them simmer from ten 
to fifteen minutes. Just before serving, add a gill 
of cream, and let it come to a boil; serve hot. 

SALMON A LA REINE. 


Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the chafing: 
dish ; when melted, stir in gradually a tablespoonful 
of flour; stir until quite smooth; add a gill of 
water, the juice of a lemon, pepper, salt, a small 
onion minced very fine or grated, and the yolks of 
three hard-boiled eggs mashed fine. Add a can of 
salmon or a pound of fresh bviled -almun, let it 
simmer about five minutes, and serve. 

CHEESE FONDU. 


Put a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing-dish ; 
when melted, add a cup of fresh milk and a cup of 
fine bread crumbs, two cups of grated cheese, a 
saltspoonful of dry mustard, a little cayenne. Stir 
constantly, and add, just before serving, two eggs 
beaten light. 


Se 


1** What One Can Do with a Chafing-Dish.”’ 


OMELET. 


Beat three fresh eggs slightly with two table- 
spoonfuls of cream, season with pepper and salt. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in the chafing-dish, 
and, when very hot, pour in the egg, holding the 
dish by the handle in the left hand; scrape up 
rapidly from all parts of the pan the cooked egg, 
letting the liquid portion follow the knife. The 
moment it is sufficiently cooked, which will be in 
forty to fifty seconds, slip the knife under the left 
edge and fold the omelet over, rapidly, gently, and 
neatly, to the side of the pan opposite the handle. 
Have ready a warm oval plate, reverse it on the 
pan, turn pan and plate over quickly together, and 
the omelet will rest on the plate. 

POTATOES A LA LYONNAISE. 


Put three tablespoonfuls of butter into the chaf- 
ing-dish ; when melted, add two or three onions 
chopped fine ; cook two or three minutes ; then add 
half a dozen cold boiled potatoes, sliced, well sea- 
soned with pepper and salt; sauté a nice light 
brown. Just before serving add a tablespoonful 
of finely chopped parsley. 

SWEETBREAD AND MUSHROOM RAGOUT. 


Put in the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
butter; when melted, two tablespoonfuls of flour, 
stirring constantly. Season with salt and pepper ; 
add a gill of cream, a cold dressed sweetbread, and 
a dozen mushrooms cut into small dice. Let all 
simmer for about ten minutes, stirring often. 

FRITADELLA. 


Put in a chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
butter ; cook for about two minutes a tablespoonful 
of very finely minced onion; add a cupful of bread 
crumbs, and a cupful of any kind of cold meat 
minched fine; season with salt, pepper, a little 
grated nutmeg, and the grated yellow rind of a 
fresh lemon ; add half a gill of hot water, in which 
a dessertspoonful of beef juice or extract has 
been dissolved, or the same quantity of stock. Let 
all simmer for about five minutes, and, just before 
serving, add two beaten eggs, well stirred in. 

CALF'S LIVER SAUTE. 

Put in the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, and a tablespoonful of onion minced fine. 
When very hot, add half a pound of calf’s liver 
cut in slices, well seasoned with pepper and salt, 
and dredged with flour. Sauté on both sides, and 
serve hot, with a sauce made by beating the yolk 
of an egg with a tablespoonful of butter, a little 
cayenne, and a dessertspoonful of lemon juice. 

DRIED BEEF WITH EGGS. 

Put two tablespoonfuls of butter in the chafing- 
dish, with two gills of cream or milk, and quarter of 
a pound of dried beef shaved very thin; let it 
simmer for about ten minutes, then stir in rapidly 
three or four eggs ; serve as soon as the eggs are 
set. 

SCALLOPED OYSTERS. 

Put in the chafing-dish two tablespoonfuls of 
butter and a gill of cream; put in a layer of 
oysters, well drained, and sprinkle over it two 
tablespoonfuls of cerealine, another layer of oysters, 
more cerealine, and some small bits of butter; 
season with pepper and salt. Put on the cover, 
and cook from five to ten minutes. 

BOUCHES D'HUITRES. 


Roll large oysters in pepper and salt; have 
ready some very thin slices of salt fat pork ; wrap 
each oyster in a slice, and fasten with a wooden 
toothpick. Put in the chafing-dish, and cook just 
long enough to crisp the pork. 

CURRIED FISH. 

Cook one tablespoonful of onion, cut very fine, 
in one tablespoonful of butter, five minutes. Be 
careful not to burn. Mix one tablespoonful of 
curry powder with one tablespoonful of flour, and 
stir into the melted butter. Add gradually half a 
pint of milk or cream, stirring constantly. Then 
add a large cupful of any kind of cold boiled fish ; 
let it simmer a few minutes, and serve very hot. 








Who can doubt that the very highest state to 
which a human spirit can attain, in its loftiest 
aspirations, is its truest and most natural state ?— 
Drowne’s Wooden Image. 





Every word we speak is the medal of a dead 
thought or feeling, struck in the die of some human 
experience, worn smooth by innumerable contacts, 
and always transferred warm from one to another. 
By words we share the common consciousness of 
the race, which has shaped itself in these symbols. 
—[Elsie Venner. 


THE IDOL. 


| HAVE known it young, I have known it old, 
I have found an idol of purest gold, 

And yet there has always come a day 

When I saw that idol’s feet were clay. 


Of purest gold was fashioned the rest, 

In that one idol I loved the best ; 

And, ah ! that there should be this to say, 
That the feet were clay, the feet were clay. 


You may watch till watching outdoes your might, 
Never the gold is a whit less bright ; 

The idol never shall lose a ray, 

But the feet are clay, the feet are clay. 


I had counted, half knowing, the cost before ; 
“ If only the idol is mine to adore,” 

I cried, “it is naught if the trumpets bray 
That the feet are clay, the feet are clay. 


“ If the thunder’s voice should bear it afar 
That the idol is what all idols are ; 

If I take them for gold, what matters it, pray, 
If the feet of the idol are only clay ?” 


And yet the news one day must come, 
With tune of harp or rattle of drum, 

In strife of squadrons, on moonlit bay, 
That the feet after all are nothing but clay. 


Let the people tell it, and let them repeat 
What tales they like of the idol’s feet, 
To this assurance my life I’ll hold, 

That the idol’s heart is of purest gold. 


A worshiper must be brave and wise— 

The gold is a dauntless gazer’s prize ; 

’Tis the blind who chant in the same dull way 
That the feet of our idols are always clay. 


Let the darkened eyes of the blind awake, 

Let them see the truth for the truth’s own sake, 
They shall know ’tis a foolish tale is told 

That even the feet are of aught but gold. 


Let the blind but open their eyes to the light, 

Nay, let them see truth in their visions of night, 

So shall they an{idol fashioned behold 

Through and through of the purest gold. 
—[Walter Herries Pollock. 








A DAY’S MAIL. 


I have been particularly interested in the articles 
lately by Father Huntington, A. F. Schauffler, and Mr. 
Weeks. I have found, during years of work in a be- 
nevolent society, that the statements of Mr. Schauffler 
are true. It is not only women, sewing at starvation 
prices, who refuse to exchange such work for com- 
fortable places at domestic service either in city 
or country, but families where the father is out 
of work, and living upon the miserable pittance 
that wife and daughters earn by sewing, will, 
eight times out of ten, refuse absolutely to go a few 
miles into the country and do the same work, with a 
situation at comparatively good wages for the husband 
and father secured. There was, a few weeks ago, a 
widow with one daughter struggling to earn a livelihood 
in New York City, who was urged by friends to go to 
Brooklyn, where they knew of a place at the same 
work and better pay. The answer to this offer came 
quick and prompt: “No! I would rather starve in an 
attic in New York than live in a palace in Brooklyn.” 
So I think that the theory of Mr. Weeks that this state 
of things is caused by a proper spirit of independence 
cannot be true. 

A few weeks ago The Christian Union published a 
price-list of underclothing to be obtained at a certain 
place, for which the sewing-women were paid fair 





prices. Among the articles were night-dresses for 
$1.25. At the same time was — a plain 
gown of the same sort for fifty-nine cents. bought 


(at retail) material and made one up in the same style, 
and it cost me forty-nine cents, and took me more than 
half a day to make. Many times I could afford to buy 
clothing ready made if I were only paying ten cents 
for making, because I could occupy my half-day to 
better advantage ; but when it comes to paying seventy- 
six cents for the half-day’s work, I cannot afford it. So 
I must either make my own garments or have my con- 
science troubled by the supposition that by buying the 
cheaper article I have helped send some poorer sister 
to her death or ruin. 

It has seemed to me that in all the woman’s exchanges 
that I have known most about, the prices were so high 
that people of the middle class could not purchase. 
The wealthy ones and those who could afford it as a 
charity might do so, but for every-day, common pur- 
chasing it would not answer. Now, it seems to me 
there might and ought to be a medium that would be 
helpful to the poor sewing-woman and at the same 
time allow persons in moderate circumstances to make 
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purchases. In the above cases, admit that both stores 
made only the profit on the material ; then one woman 
received ten cents for her work, the other seventy-six. 
Now, if both could have obtained twenty-five cents, I 
believe three times as many garments would have sold, 
and both women could have lived. A. P.N. 


Our correspondent must remember that people 
who earn their living have preferences; they 
form associations, dislike change, have sentiments 
that are quite as strong as those who do not have to 
toil for their daily bread. The life is more than 
meat, and the body than raiment. New York is 
home to hundreds of poor families as no other spot 
on earth ever could be; perhaps more truly a home 
to the poor than the rich, for no place in the world 
offers a wider choice for selecting a home than this 
great cosmopolitan city. Schools, shops, free en- 
tertainments, abound. No city offers such refuges 
to the poor, the sick, the unfortunate, as does this 
city, given over apparently to the worship of mam- 
mon. Wages are low, but the opportunities of 
earning them in scores of factories and shops doing 
work that can be learned as thoroughly in one 
week as in one year, always leave the element of 
hope in the life of a poor family of bread-winners. 

The garment sold at forty-nine cents at ‘s 
would not compare in material, finish, or wear with 
the garment made by the association whose prices 
are quoted in the article referred to. The point 
made by our correspondent is one which we have 
tried to present to our readers many times, that 
cheap wages mean cheap goods. It is the poor 
woman who buys the night-dress at forty-nine 
cents—the woman who probably has to be cook, 
housemaid, nurse, seamstress—and she does not 
question the forces that made this blessing (to her) 
possible. Or the buyer of the forty-nine-cent 
night-dress may be the maker of the cloak that 
sold at twenty-five dollars, which she got three for 
making. There is an exchange on commercial 
levels always; the buying of labor and the selling 
of goods reveal class distinctions that are unseen by 
the superficial observer. 

A woman’s time ought to be worth to her, if she 
is an intelligent woman, at least seventy-six cents 
per day. We think our correspondent must make 
a mistake in saying she made a garment equal to 
the $1.25 in half a day, unless it was cut, basted, 
and fitted. The $1.25 quoted includes the cutting, 
basting, and fitting. If she cannot make her time 
count more to her family in some other way, then 
it is wise economy to use it in making her own gar- 
ments. She is right in ker last paragraph. There 
is no doubt the charitable organizations, woman's 
exchanges, and the like do lessen their sales very 
much because charity steps in and gives a false 
estimate to the labor. It is labor and materials 
that are sold in the market, not the workers’ needs. 
It does not require a very subtle mind to discover 
that the woman who sells mince pies, for instance, 
at the exchange at $1.50 apiece, would make 
more money if they were sold at one dollar—and 
we all know that would leave a profit—for she 
would certainly increase her sales one-third. So 
the woman who embroiders the scores of pretty 
things, many of which we would be glad to buy, 
makes a mistake when to the price of the material 
she adds the price of labor, at the highest rate, 
plus her needs, and then wonders why her work 
does not sell. The cost of living is what the indi- 
vidual makes it, but there is a commercial basis, 
and that is the price the worker would receive in 
open market for like services, minus sentiment and 
consciousness of better days. Exchanges and asso- 
ciations that aim to get fair prices for women’s 
work would be a far greater force, appeal to many 
who would be glad to patronize them, if they made 
a distinction between the real value of labor and 
the fictitious value placed by sentiment. It is a 
mistake to make refuges for the protégées of wealth; 
they should be the open market of fair field and no 
favor, giving work unclothed by fictitious values. 








In reply to a correspondent, Dr. Skene’s book, 
“Education and Culture as Correlated to the 
Health and Disease of Women,” is published by 
George S. Davis, Detroit, Mich.; paper covers 25 
cents, cloth 50 cents. 


Could any of your readers oblige me with a receipt 
for a pudding containing, besides fruit, a certain amount 
of graham flour? It is a kind of fruit dumpling. 
‘And oblige Mrs. Otis Bisbee, of Poughke psie, N. Y. 








Only catch real earnest hold of life, and not 
defer one part of it for the sake of another, then 
each part of life will do for us what was intended. 
—([Septimius Felton. 





THE TEETH. 


1] BEAUTIFUL set of teeth is a delight 
<i to the owner if it has not been pur- 
chased, and it is an evidence of wisdom 
when the preservation of the teeth is made 
an important matter, both for parents and 
children, and preservation means more than care. 

The “ American Analyst” recently said in rela- 
tion to the teeth: “ Teeth are just as easily starved 
to death as the stomach. In one way it is a bless- 
ing to have been born of poor parents. What food 
the poor give their children is of the variety that 
goes to make strong bones and teeth. It is the out- 
side of all the grains, of all cereal foods, that con- 
tains the carbonate and phosphate of lime and traces 
of other earthy salts which nourish the bony tissue 
and build the frame up. If we do not furnish to 
the teeth of the young that pabulum they require, 
they cannot possibly be built up. It is the outside 
of corn, oats, wheat, barley, and the like, or the bran, 
so called, that we sift away and feed to the swine, 
that the teeth actually require for their proper 
nourishment. The wisdom of man has proved his 
folly, shown in every succeeding generation of 
teeth, which become more fragile and weak. These 
flouring mills are working destruction upon .the 
teeth of every man, woman, and child who partakes 
of their fine bolted flour. They sift out the car- 
bonates and the phosphates of lime in order that 
they may provide that fine white flour which is 
proving a whitened sepulcher to teeth. Oatmeal 
is one of the best foods for supplying the teeth 
with nourishment. It makes the dentine, cement- 
um, and enamel strong, flint-like, and able to resist 
all forms of decay. If you have children, never 
allow any white bread upon your table. Bread 
made of whole wheat ground, not bolted, so that 
the bran which contains the minute quantities of 
lime is present, is best. To make a good, whole- 
some, nourishing bread, take two bowls of wheat 
meal and one bowl of white or bolted flour and 
make by the usual process. Nothing is superior 
to brown bread for bone and tooth building. This 
is made out of rye meal and corn meal. Baked 
beans, too, have a considerable supply of these lime 
salts, and should be on your table, hot or cold, 
three times a week. In brushing the teeth always 
brush up and down from the gums, instead of across. 
Brush away from the gum and on the grinding sur- 
face of the teeth.” 














Our Younc FOLKS. 


THE KERNEL OF THE NUT. 
By Mrs. J. E. Curran. 
PART IL. 


HE snow came in due time, the ice stayed, 
and the winter rolled itself along merrily 
enough so far as the young folks of 
Lookout Harbor were concerned; but 
toward the end of that winter a day 

came, and a storm came with it, which was long 
remembered there. Even the young people thought 
it very cold in the morning, and as the day went 
on the mercury fell ever lower and lower, till not 
only was everything frozen up, but everybody felt 
frozen up, too. The wind toward the afternoon 
arose in his might; and none knew better than the 
people of Lookout Harbor just what that “ might” 
meant. 

“Twill be a powerful mean night to-night for 
them as goes ‘down to the sea in ships,’” said good 
Farmer Hasbrouck, reflectively, as he sat smoking 
his pipe in his kitchen after the midday meal. 

“°Tain’t likely there’s many out,” returned his 
wife from the kitchen pantry. 

“No,” replied the farmer; “all of our folks are 
to hum jist naow; but I see Leander Skinner this 
mornin’, and he said as haow Keeper Burrage said 
he thought he ketched sight of a sail far off to 
windward thet looked like a brig; but then mebbe 
he didn’t see it.” And the farmer relapsed into 
silence, and finally into a quiet doze. 

The wind roared on. The sky grew blacker and 
blacker. Finally a driving snow-storm set in, and 
soon every soul who could be there was indoors. 

It might have been about half-past four when 
Farmer Hasbrouck started suddenly and put his 
hand to his ear. Then, after listening intently for 
perhaps five minutes or so, he turned to his wife 
and said : 

“Hark! wife, do ye hear thet gun? 





As sure as 


my name’s Tom Hasbrouck, it’s from the brig, after 
all, and she’s goin’ to pieces on the rocks, though 





why she couldn’t ’a’ steered clear of ’em I'm blest 
if I kin tell. Guess the wind was just a leetle too 
much for her this day.” 

Mrs. Hasbrouck had opened the kitchen door, 
and, for all the roar of the wind, they could hear 
the distant booming of a gun at regular intervals. 
The good farmer was not the man to stand still 
and listen only at such a time as that; so the min- 
utes were few before his greatcoat was on and he 
had gone out into the storm, leaving his wife stand- 
ing in the open door. She stayed for a moment 
listening to the howling of the wind and the distant 
gun, then turned to shut the door, and found con- 
fronting her, muffled up in his overcoat and cap— 
Robert. 

“I’m going to the wreck, mother,” he said, and 
rushed past her out into the fast gathering dusk 
and snow. 

Kate, too, had heard the gun; and when she 
came into the kitchen and learned from her mother 
that her father and Robert had gone to the Pvint, 
she went quietly away again, only to return hooded 
and shawled herself. 

“Mother,” she said, “if I don’t go with him 
there’s no knowing what that boy may do,” and 
before astonished Mrs. Hasbrouck could say a word 
of remonstrance, Kate too was out in the driving snow. 

When Farmer Ilasbrouck reached the beach, he 
found that the brig—for the brig it proved to be— 
had struck on some rocks which jutted out in a point 
between Lookout Harbor and the point at Carl 
Island Light, the next point to the south. It was 
very evident at first sight that she was fast going to 
pieces and could not last long in such heavy seas as 
were beating her against the rocks. Already the 
fishermen of the place, and the farmers as well, were 
at hand, and ropes had been skillfully thrown from 
the shore and skillfully caught by the ready hands 
on the vessel. There was no life-saving station 
near by, but the men on the land and the sailors on 
the vessel knew well that a breeches-buoy was the 
one and only thing to be of use in this case. So, 
failing the regular appliances, they placed and 
fastened the ropes in such fashion that, rudely but 
securely, a human being could be brought to land by 
them. Full well also the men on shore understood 
that when human beings had been lowered down 
and tied to the rope, it behoved them to haul 
quickly and steadily, that they might be drawn out 
as soon as possible from those terrible breakers 
which made the vessel quiver, and under which it 
seemed every moment as if she would go down. 

The boys of the village had collected on the little 
beach of the harbor as near as possible to the Point. 

Lookout Harbor, it may be explained, was formed 
somewhat crescent wise, and the point on which the 
good brig was meeting her death was one of the 
tips of the crescent. A roaring fire which threw its 
red light far out into the storm had been built on 
the Point by the men, so that the boys from their 
place on the beach behind could see her very plainly, 
and also the first black object which was sent across 
on the rope. Kate Hasbrouck also had gone 
straight to the beach, and had, as she expected, found 
Robert there perched on a large rock nearest to the 
Point. 

With difficulty she made her way through the 
storm and dim light and gained a footing beside 
him, and once there she put her arm about his 
shoulder, and they steadied each other. Soon after- 
ward, as they watched, they saw the sailors tie a 
woman to the rope, and, after some delay, something 
which looked like a baby was put in herarms. The 
rope was let out, and for one awful moment she 
seemed to hang in mid-air between life and death, 
then—all at once—a terrible sea broke over her and 
she was lost to sight. When she came in view again 
her arms were hanging empty, and the something in 
them was gone. 

“Oh!” said Kate, and shut her eyes as if to keep 
out the sight, “the baby is gone!” 

Suddenly she felt Robert tremble. “ Kate,” he 
said, ‘look there! Isawthe little thing! The sea 
has brought it in here into the harbor!” 

Kate looked up eagerly. ‘Oh, no, Robbie, you 
are mistaken,” she answered ; “it cannot be !” 

“T’m not, sister,” almost shouted Robert, in his 
excitement. “ Look! there it comes on that wave 
towards us !” and as he spoke she looked again, and 
there, on the crest of an incoming wave, there 
certainly seemed to be two tiny arms and a baby face. 

She was still looking with horror-struck eyes 
when she suddenly knew that her brother had gone 
away from her, and as she turned she saw him run- 
ning as fast as he could (and who could run so fast 
as Robert?) to an old pier near by, jump off of it 
into a fisherman’s boat which was tied to one of its 
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piles, seize the oars in it, and row in the direction in 
which she had seen the baby. 

“ Robbie! Robbie!’ she cried, and then sank on 
her knees, unable to say another word. 

“ Come back, Bob!” shouted Ned Adams, from 
his big lungs. ‘Come back while you can.” But 
Robert shook his head and worked hard at his oars. 

They watched him—the boys and Kate—till 
Kate could watch no longer, it seemed eo certain 
that the next wave would cover him forever. 
Still his little boat went on, steadily as was possible 
against the rolling in of such a sea, and though it 
disappeared more than once, it rose again on the 
next big wave. Suddenly a shout went up from 
the boys. 

‘ He’s picked up something! It’s in the boat! 
He is trying to turn! He is coming back |” 

Just what was done and said after that none of 
them ever remembered, till finally Ned Adams, on 
the end of the pier, jumped into Robert’s boat, as, 
with one last exhausted pull, the boy drew it up 
alongside. 

Ned’s first care was to make the rocking boat 
fast once more, then he turned and saw in the 
bottom, quite white and still—a little baby, and, 
fallen over on one side, almost as white and still as 
the child—Robert. 

“ Here, boys!” he shouted, “ Bob’s used up, poor 
fellow! Help me lift him out. And the baby’s 
pretty nigh gone too, I’m afraid. Call Kate ; she’ll 
know what to do.” 

But Kate did not need to be called; she was 
there already. And Robert did not need to be lifted 
out. He had only fainted from exhaustion, and 
was able in a minute or two to walk with them, 
when they carried the baby up to the village doctor’s 
house. 

Happily, the little one’s tossing in the sea had 
only stunned it, and one of the boys soon went to 
tell the poor mother that her baby was safe. This 
being settled, Robert declared he was all right, and 
was going back to the beach with the boys ; but the 
doctor said, ‘No; his face had a white, strained 
look still ; his clothes were wet,” and, by the doctor’s 
commands and Kate's entreaties, he was finally 
induced to go home at once. 

“I suppose you know, boys,” said Ned Adams, 
as he and the other boys made their way over to 
the Point again—“ I suppose you know that Robert 
has done the biggest thing to-night that was ever 
done in this town—something we’d none of us have 
dared to do; and I reckon,” with grim sarcasm, 
‘that, after this, he’s as good as any of us.” 

They were not boys, any of them, to make 
speeches, or a fuss of any kind, but, in their rough 
way, a high place was given to Robert in their 
plays, in their councils, and in their hearts, which 
he held undisputed from that time forth. 

He was a happy boy after that. His playmates 
respected and loved him in their own peculiar way, 
his mother was proud of him, and his father said, 
quietly, “I knew you'd hold your own, my boy.” 
As for Kate, when a favorable opportunity offered 
the next day, at the school recess, she couldn't and 
didn't help saying just once, “Oh! you stupid 
boys! it was in him all the time, only you were too 
stupid to find it out!” 


If the kernel of the nut be sweet and sound, is it 
of any consequence what kind of a shell it has? 








LEAD PEN-ILS. 
By Juutius WI.Lcox. 


F every statement which is incorrect ac- 
cording to strict construction of terms 
were reckoned among the falsehoods, 
there would be a sad total of untruthful- 
ness in the frequent requests to lend or 

sharpen a lead pencil. But, happily, we are not 

bound to literalness, and may be colloquially in- 
accurate, as when, according to the complaint of 
the French traveler by canal, the ery of “look 
out’ means just the reverse; we may call things 
by words which are their recognized names, although 
thore names are literally unfit. Strict precision in 
speech would make life all arithmetic, and mankind 
will never learn it. So—though a figurative term, 
as the “ foot” of a mountain, is one thing, and a bald 
inaccuracy is another—we speak, commercially, of 
fabrics as “all wool’ which contain little wool, or 
perhaps none; we use “camel's-hair brushes ” which 
have not a hair from the camel; we “sail” in ships 
which never spread a sail, andsoon. The common 
black pencil, however, would much better be called 
by its right name of carbon pencil, for the familiar 





name of “lead ” pencil is both inaccurate and mis- 
leading ; but it will probably be called by its wrong 


name to the end. Long ago, when conveniences * 


were few, the schoolboy had a piece of actual 
lead, which is capable of readily * crocking” the 
hands, and of making a very “ hard” mark upon 
white paper; when pencils came into use, they 
were naturally called “lead” pencils, and so they 
remain. 

Yet the black substance which makes the mark 
is not lead, and has no resemblance to lead; it is 
as unlike lead as chalk and putty are unlike cheese. 
It is a form of carbon, and, except in purity, is 
identical with the substance used for stove-polishing, 
and with that known as “lampblack,”’ or “ ivory- 
black ”’—the latter being another misnomer, as it 
neither comes from ivory nor resembles ivory. 
Graphite, as this particular form of carbon is called, 
is only one-fourth as heavy as lead. Lead is 
fusible at a low temperature, but graphite is not 
fusible at all, and therefore the person who sup- 
poses the “lead” is cast is widely mistaken ; the 
material cannot be melted. 

Pencil leads—as we must continue to call them, 
in lack of a substitute word—were once made by 
sawing the graphite into slips, as it came from the 
mine; sometimes the pulverized material was 
compressed into blocks by hydraulic power, then 
sawed into slips; there is also a record of a proc- 
ess for “drawing” the slips into shape through 
holes in rubies, just as rushes for chairs and iron 
rods are drawn, but this last-named process could 
not have been performed in practice. As for the 
others, the graphite as taken from the mine is not 
only impure, but is not uniform in quality, and is 
incapable of regulation as to ‘ hardness ;” more- 
over, the material is brittle and friable (as every- 
body who uses a pencil discovers), and it would not 
hold together for sawing or cutting into shape. 
Pencils could not be produced on any commercial 
scale by such processes. 

The graphite, as taken from the mine in lumps, 
is pulverized by “ stamps,” under water, and comes 
to the pencil factory as a very fine and soft powder 
—a dull black flour, which, however, does not cohere 
like flour, but slips out of the fingers and the hand 
like water. To handle it dry, much more to work it 
in any manner, is impossible. It is mixed with water, 
which is slowly and gently drawn off through a 
series of tubs, the graphite, in the order of its 
coarseness and heaviness, settling to the bottom of 
the tubs; the water having been at last drawn off 
through a vertical row of holes in the tubs, begin- 
ning at the upper one, the fine and evasive powder 
is found at the bottom. The “ hardness ” of pen- 
cils is obtained by mixing in a peculiar clay, 
which is treated by a similar “ floating ’ process. 
The more clay, the “harder” the pencil. The 
very soft pencil, used only by artists, and by a few 
others who need a thick and very black mark, has 
a large lead with little clay; the very “ hard ” pen- 
cil, used by artists and draughtsmen and architects, 
has avery small lead with considerable clay, and 
makes a fiae, sharp line which scratches into the 
substance of the paper and is not readily rubbed or 
erased. The graphite from the tubs and the care- 
fully proportioned clay are mixed with water to a 
creamy consistency, and then ground in a mill like 
a grain-mill until the union of materials is com- 
plete. Next the mixture is put into stout canvas 
bags and pressed by hydraulic power until it has 
the consistency of stiff dough and is ready for the 
process of forming. A piston slowly moved in a 
cylinder forces the mass out through a hole thes re- 
quired size and shape, just as a stream of water is 
forced from a syringe; when this continuous 
lead has been taken up at intervals, straightened 
out, cut into proper lengths, laid in order on a board, 
pressed flat by laying a cover on, and baked dry in 
a kiln—all these hand processer being necessarily 
done expeditiously—the finished leads are ready. 

Making the woods, and the various processes of 
“ filling” and finishing, are not so unfamiliar as the 
lead-making, although interesting. The woods are 
shaped from red cedar slips by an adaptation of 
the planing-machine. Hand-planing is the same as 
whittling with a knife, except that the block which 
holds the blade restricts the cut to a thin shaving; 
the planing-machine whirls the knife around in a 
circle, striking the wood once in each revolution, 
and of course making a little gouge like the lower 
half of the letter “‘o,” but if the gouges only fol- 
low one another closely enough, they become a con- 
tinuous straight cut and the surface is left smooth. 
The little cutters, which make nine thousand strokes 
per minute upon the pencil slips, smooth their sur- 
face and cut the grooves for the leads at the same 








operation ; then the leads are deftly slipped into the 
grooves, a coating of glue is spread on, another 
slip of wood is laid on, and the two halves pressed 
and dried together, leaving a slip of six pencils 
ready for separating. The separating is done by 
the action of similar cutters, and there remain only 
the minor operations of smoothing the ends, putting 
on the stamp, varnishing, and packing. 

Formerly—not often now—the covering slip of 
wood came off in use, leaving an inconvenient flat 
place; this occurred with pencils of foreign make, 
the lead being entirely embedded in one half; but 
the American pencil has the lead equally in both 
halves and avoids this annoyance. 

The protean and wonderful substance, carbon, is 
always black; the colored pencil, indicating the 
color of its “lead” by that of its outside, is made 
of clays, and is always “soft” and friable. 





A DOGS’ SCHOOL. 

@=2 4 ]UCH yelping and barking, and here and 
, Cone there a distinct whine, I am sure you 
S never heard as greeted the ears of 
% K+) 2] the visitors to the dog show last week. 
= And no wonder, for there were fifteen 
hundred dogs on exhibition—big dogs and little 
dogs and medium-sized dogs ; dogs of all colors and 
shapes. Each dog had a space, walled in by a wire 
fence, on a stand about eighteen inches from the 
ground. These stands ran the length of the building, 
leaving aisles between. Similar stands with boxes 
or kennels were around the sides of the building. 
Some of the dogs were sleeping peacefully, as though 
no neighbor, made restless by the heat and confusion, 
were barking right baside them. At the back of 
each kennel was a number that corresponded with 
a number in the catalogue, and a ticket with the 
legend, “ first prize,” ‘“ second prize,” * third prize,” 
or “ special prize,” if the occupant had drawn a prize. 
The winners of the prizes also wore knots of ribbon 
on their collars. Llue was the first prize, red the 
second, orange the third, and a little round yellow 
tin tag was the special prize. And what do you 
suppose were the sensations of ‘Tatters, an Irish 
terrier who found himself the possessor of the four 
prizes! There they hung under his neck, while his 
neighbors and relatives did not have a sign of prefer- 
ence about them. ‘Tatters looked as if he enjoyed 
life, and especially dog shows, but was entirely too 
sensible and good natured to be made vain or proud 
of the possessions for which he was not responsible. 
If dogs talk—and they appeared many of them to be 
able to understand each other—Tatters was having 
a very interesting conversation with his neighbor, 
Burnside. But if Tatters was proud with four, what 
do you suppose would be the feelings of a dog who 
had won sixty prizes? Not at this one dog show, but 
in his lifetime of five years. What a magnificent 
dog, this winner of sixty prizes, Hector !—a St. 
Bernard as large as a calf, with beautiful intelligent 
eyes, and a face that won your heart at once. He 
was a smooth-coated St. Bernard, and looked strong 
enough t» pull a loaded cart, and yet so gentle that 
you could lay a baby between his great paws and 
know he would not hurt it. It would have been 
quite interesting to have seen Tatters, such a mite of 
a dog, and this great Hector together. A beautiful 
rough-coated St. Bernard was stretched at full 
length in his kennel, his nose on his forepaws, look- 
ing at the admiring group with lazy indifference. 
Back of him, on the wall of his kennel, was a photo- 
graph of himself and a boy, bearing this legend : 
* Hesper saved this boy.” Very tender were the 
pats bestowed on Hesper’s handsome head. Hesper 
is valued at $10,000. 

Here was a kennel with a beautiful white fur rug 
completely covering the floor and lining the walls. 
Stretched out on this was the beautiful greyhound 
Louisette, like a piece of dark gray satin. Her eyes 
were beautiful in color, and so kindly in expression 
that only the remembrance of how tired this gentle, 
dainty creature must be of the hands of strangers 
would keep your handsfrom her head. She looked 
more comfortable and happier than most of her 
neighbors, many of whom were relatives The little 
dogs were the pets, especially ot the children. The 
pugs would be justified in being vain if they under- 
stood all that was said of them. Their kennels were 
beautifully furnished, some of them being lined with 
silk. Blue and pink were the favorite colors, but 
whether of the dogs or the owners it is impossible to 
decide. In many of the kennels two dogs were con- 
fined, and in one five tiny pug puppies, who tumbled 
and rolled over each other like kittens. The Skye 
terriers were as great favorites as the pugs, and 
their kennels were quite as elaborate. ‘Two kennels 
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side by side were lined with rugs in Indian colors, 
but sitting in front of the kennels was the lady who 
owned the occupants, holding one in her lap on a 
velvet cushion, while the other lay asleep on an 
embroidered cushion. Their beautiful silky coats 
were parted down their backs most carefully, and 
every few minutes the lady brushed the dogs in turn 
with asilver-mounted brush. They slept peacefully, 
and evidently enjoyed this constant brushing. One 
of them had won the first prize. 

In one of the kennels of the King Charles 
spaniels was a beautiful bunch of violets, but the 
occupant, Lady Hilary, did not seem to appreciate 
the dainty flowers, for she was curled up asleep as 
far away from them as she could get. In the next 
kennel was Romeo, the shortest-faced King Charles 
spaniel in the world. 

In one of the kennels were five Chihuahua dogs 
—tiny creatures, white, with smooth but not satiny 
coat. They were very active, and played con- 
stantly. Two of them were taken out of the 
kennel for exercise; when they were brought back, 
and the dogs left in the kennel saw them, they 
threw themselves frantically against the front of 
the kennel and barked until it did not seem possi- 
ble that so loud and so much barking could come 
out of such tiny bodies. In the midst of the 
tumult a big black Newfoundland dog was led by 
his owner. At once the tiny dog flew at him as if 
he would destroy him at once. The big dog wear- 
ing his blue ribbon glanced sleepily at his little 
antagonist, who also wore a blue ribbon, and then, 
looking up in his owner's face as if to say, “ Is it 
not amusing!” walked sedately on. This infuriated 
the little dog, who flew at the big dog’s legs and 
feet, demanding attention. There was another 
sleepy look, a curious waving of the great tail, and 
the big dog was lost in the crowd, and the little 
dog was caught up, and in a jiffy found himself 
behind the bars of his kennel. 

Near the center of the building in which the dog 
show is held is a large square covered with saw- 
dust that is used as a place of exercise for the dogs, 
and a ring to exhibit the trained dogs. As the time 
approached, the people gathered about this ring. 
At last the gate opened, and in the trained dogs 
trooped. Each dog jumped into a chair and sat 
down. The end dogs wore great pointed ruffs about 
their necks. Now began such jumping over rails, 
baskets, rods, through hoops, through long, bottom- 
less baskets, as was perfectly bewildering. A white 
dog, wearing a dress and tam-o’-shanter, walked on 
her hind legs, and waltzed. A greyhound turned 
somersaults backwards. Two dogs rolled a basket 
the length of the ring, pushing with their forefeet 
and walking on their hind feet ; then they reversed 
and pushed the basket with their hind feet, and 
walked backward on their forefeet. The trainer 
walked slowly, and one of the little dogs went back 
and forth between his feet, making the figure 8. 
The ridiculous clowns with their ruffs tried to do 
everything the other dogs did, but the most comical 
thing was to see them both try to get through a 
small ring at the same time. You might call this 
a dogs’ school for physical culture. 








THE TREE THIEF. 


By Junia P. BALLARD. 


ATHLEEN’S mother had just cut the 
‘<¢| cords and opened a box handed in by 
the postman. 

| “Qh, what pretty berries! I did not 

— know little pearl beads grew!” she said. 
And as her mother, with eyesas pleased as Kath- 
leen’s, lifted out the fresh sprays of mistletoe sent 
by a friend in Alabama, and carefully loosened the 
clusters of pearly berries, Kathleen cried : 

“ Let me pick them, and string me a necklace.” 

“That would spoil my pleasant gift. But we 
will arrange them so they will look prettier than in 
a necklace.” 

And so they did when fastened on a panel of 
bristol-board, covered with rose-tinted silk, which 
Kathleen watched her mother make. As the sprays 
were tied with a ribbon bow, Mrs. Marling said : 

“‘ Now the little robbers are safe enough !” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Kathleen. 

“The mistletoe steals its food from the tree it 
grows on, and so it has had a long name given to 
it, which means the tree thief.’ There are a good 
many species of mistletoe. Some kinds have blue 
berries, and some have red, and others yellow ber- 
ries, but they all get their living in the same way. 
Sometimes these little robbers steal into a coffee 








1 Phoradendron flavescens. 


plantation, and the coffee trees shrivel and die, and 
the coffee berries become so withered that they are 
good for nothing, while the little pearls of the mis- 
tletoe grow plump among their thick fleshy leaves.” 

“ Does the mistletoe like coffee best of any food ?” 

“No; it lives on many kinds of trees—on fruit 
trees, old apple or pear trees, and on the hawthorn, 
the fir, and the oak. The birds are very fond of 
the berries. The inside of the berry has a sticky 
juice around its one little seed. I have been ex- 
amining one of the seeds, and if you will look at 
this through the microscope,” said Mrs. Marling, 
as she opened one of the pearl beads with her pen- 
knife, and placed the little green striped seed on a 
white paper, “ you will see that it is very pretty.” 

“It is indeed,” said Kathleen. “The little, nar- 
row, thready stripes from end to end look just like 
the lines on the Malaga grapes, and these are like 
tiny grapes. One end is drawn up like a work-bag, 
and has one little green button on it. I wonder if 
that little round dot is on every seed !” 

Mrs. Marling opened another of the berries, and 
Kathleen examined it. 

“ Just the same! Drawn up at one end, thready 
stripes, and little button! We should never have 
known it without the microscope.” 

“We never know the hidden beauty in any 
flower or seed or tiny insect until we look at it 
with better eyes thanourown. You remember the 
buds of the moth-mullein we looked at last summer ? 
Little pink cushions, stuck full of silver pins, with 
gold heads; and the tiny gold boxes, with lids, like 
small sugar bowls, on the rosy blossoms of ‘ Little 
Pyxy.’ ” 

“Yes, I remember, but I would not have thought 
such a cunning seed was hidden in this berry.” 

“The more we study the works of Him whose 
‘eye seeth every precious thing,’ the more we shall 
revere and love him, for ‘ he hath made everything 
beautiful in its time.’ A long time ago a curious 
people worshiped the mistletoe which grew on the 
oak trees. They thought more of the oak tree 
itself than any other tree, and believed that every- 
thing which grew upon an oak came from heaven. 
Once a year these Druids held a festival about these 
trees, and cut the mistletoe from the branches of 

the oak trees with a knife of gold, letting it fall, 
as they cut it, into a cloak of pure white called a 
sagum. ‘They called it ‘ All-heal,’ and believed 
there was a charm about it to cure diseases and 
bring special blessings. But pleasanter, if less 
sacred, ideas have long made the mistletoe a friend, 
and at Christmas-time in England it was sought 
for and used to trim the rooms at holiday-time, 
mingling its white berries with the scarlet berries 


of the holly. Then 


‘The damsel donned her kirtle sheen ; 
The hall was dressed with holly green ; 
Forth to the woods did merry men go 
To gather in the mistletoe.’ ” 








INDIAN GIRLS’ GAMES. 


ISHING to know, and believing that the 
‘| young readers of The Christian Union 
would have some curiosity to know, 
something about the games that the 
Indian boys and girls play at home, two 
letters were sent to Hampton, one addressed to the 
girls, the other to the boys, asking them to write a 
letter to The Christian Union, telling us something 
about their games. This week we publish the 
answer to the letter sent to the girls : 


My Dear Friends: 

I am going to tell you something about my home. 
My home is in Winnebago Agency, Nebraska, and I 
am belong to the Wiunebago tribe. 

The Indiau girls have dolls, but they are not like the 
white children’s dolls. They are made out of cloth, 
and then make some Indian clothes, then they cut their 
own hair and make hair for the dolls. They make 
also some little moccasins, leggings, and dresses. They 
work the dresses and moccasins and leggings with 
beads. 

I never do any fancy work, but the Indian women 
always be working bead work, which is something like 
fancy work They make the moccasins with beads, 
and also the leggings. 

We used to play dolls, and we would make little 
tents to put the dolls in them. We make plates out of 
mud, and bread too, just same as the white children 
play mud pies. 

We haven’t anything like croquet, only the Indians 
ey ball, and they have a nice pothas to play on. 

hey play only sometimes when they have chance to. 
The Indian boys and girls play ball, but the balls are 
great deal different from each other. The boys’ balls 








are round, and the girls’ balls are cut long ; at one 
end there is another ball nearly round, fastened to it 


by acord. We have sticks to pick up and throw it. 
We use long sticks with one end turned up to fit the 
ball in, with some buckskin straps across it so the ball 
can’t go through. 

I went to school nearly three years at the Govern- 
ment school, then I came away to Hampton. We used 
to play ball with the little boys at school, and play 
pussy in the corner, and all sorts of playing, but I can’t 
tell ail of them. 

I always help my mother by working and doing 
errands to near our house. My mother always be 
teaching me how to work beads and all kinds of bead 
working, so I learned how to sew. 

Your friend, 
Hattie WinA JAMES, 








INFORMATION DESK. 


*4jS was announced last week, we publish a 
‘jj, letter from a lady who has filled a re- 
‘| sponsible position as stenographer, and 
who is a warm friend of all the young 
people who read The Christian Union, 
giving them some practical hints. The letter to 
which our correspondent refers was a letter from a 
New York firm telling why they discharged a young 
girl to whom they had given every opportunity to 
be a success. It was published in the issue of 
January 23. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


I was very much interested in the case of the young 
girl referred to in your article headed “ Who Was to 
Blame ?” as I am myself a stenographer, and able to 
speak from the inside of the question. It is by no 
means an unusual one ; and it is just such incompetency 
as this which serves to lower the general standard of 
women’s work, and so does more or less injury to 
every one who is competent and painstaking. Like 
hundreds of others, she undertook what she was not 
fitted for, and must suffer the humiliation of failure 
because of her own or her teachers’ disregard of 
the necessities and proprieties of the English lan- 
guage. Even half an hour a day given to drill on 
the comparatively few words in an ordinary business 
vocabulary would be of great advantage; but here 
again we come in contact with the spirit of the age, 
which rarely gives a pupil time to learn anything 
thoroughly. A teacher who undertakes to fit pupils in 
a certain number of weeks to write stenographically 
one hundred words per minute has no time for the 
spelling lessons that would enable them to use their 
stenography successfully. This might and should be 
given ; but even the most painstaking teacher cannot 
supply the groundwork of general intelligence which is 
needed to make the really successful stenographer, and 
the lack of this is another fruitful cause of failure. 
Stenographic notes are supposed to be taken verbatim et 
literatem ; but where one character may have several 
different, and perhaps widely divergent, meanings, it 
can easily be seen that some knowledge of the subject 
under discussion is a great help in transcribing them 
correctly. 1 believe 1 have touched here the two 
great reasons why so many who undertake office work 
of this sort fail, and then complain that the profession 
is overcrowded. They not only lack the essential qual- 
ifications, but this very lack makes it impossible for 
them to appreciate the value of what they have never 
possessed, and this produces the carelessness which is 
so often complained of. 

The position I now occupy was offered first to a 
young lady who, as my employer himself says, was 
persoually both estimable and agreeable. She needed 
the work, and he would have been glad to give her 
employment. But not only was her speed in taking 
dictation below the requirements of the position, but 
her spelling and punctuation were incorrect. He said 
to me in the beginning: “Is your spelling accurate ? 
I cannot have my letters full of pen corrections.” I 
assured him that my spelling was the one qualification 
that I would vouch for above all others. I saw that he 
was watching my work very carefully, and after a few 
days he criticised the spelling of aword. I said, “I think 
Iam right.” He insisted, though good-naturedly, that I 
was not. We consulted Webster, and he was obliged 
to admit his mistake. A few days later the same thing 
happened again, with the same result. These two in- 
stances, where I was right and knew it, did more to 
establish confidence in my accuracy than any number 
of testimonials could have done. 

A short time ago I received an offer from the head 
of a large firm who had the same complaint to make. 
He said : “ The stenographer we have now does her 
best, and in some office where there was not so much 
work to do, and not so much need for accuracy, she 
might give satisfaction; but I have to dictate the 
periods, and go over the letters and put in the commas 
with a pen. I need some one who can punctuate, and 
who can, if I dictate an awkward sentence, put it into 
good shape without distorting its meaning. For such 
help I am willing to pay a good salary.” I decided 
not to make the proposed change, and whether he found 
any one with the reqaired qualifications or not I do not 
know. I do know, however, that any young woman 
who does not possess them would better adopt some 
other means of earning a livelihood, or acquire them as 
a foundation before she undertakes the study of hiero- — 
glyphics. Yours very truly, X. Z. 
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SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN.’ 


By tHE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


NSTEAD of drawing any lessons in detail from 
the subjects suggested for our study to-day, I 
propose to take the occasion to offer to my readers 
some reflections on the general subject of the New 
Testament miracles. That Christ’s ministry was 
accompanied by signs and wonders, that these signs 
and wonders compelled the attention of the common 
people to his ministry, and that their first credence 
was founded thereon, can be questioned by no one 
who. believes that the Four Gospels are in any proper 
sense historic documents. These narratives of signs 
and wonders are not fringes on the garment that 
may be cut off; they are woven into the very struct- 
ure, so that if we pull these miraculous threads out, 
the whole garment goes to pieces. In considering 
their significance we are, however, at the outset to 
dismiss all idea that they are, or necessarily involve, 
a violation or suspension of the laws of nature. The 
word miracle is a transliteration of a Latin word 
meaning wonder. The New Testament writers 
knew nothing about any distinction between nature 
and the supernatural, and it is doubtful if any such 
distinction really exists. In their usage the word 
miraculous means simply wonderful events which 
bear witness to a divine message and a divine 
messenger. This simple definition disposes at once 
of certain specious objections which have been 
brought against miracles. Most of the ecclesiastical 
miracles are not, in the New Testament sense, 
miracles at all. They are either not wonderful 
events, or they are not a sign which accompanies 
and testifies to any important messenger or valuable 
message. The liquefaction of the blood of St. Janu- 
arius at Naples, the table-tipping and spirit-rapping 
of modern mediums, are neither of them miracles 
in the New Testament sense of the term. The first 
is not wonderful, because the congregation have to 
take the testimony of the priest for the fact of the 
liquefaction ; and the first and the second alike fail 
to attest any such message as was attested by the 
works which accompanied Christ’s ministry. A 
t many readers of the Bible have a notien that 
the Bible abounds with miracles, but this is a 
mistake. The Bible covers a period of history of 
about sixteen centuries, and nearly all the miracles 
that are recorded in the Bible are characteristic of 
four epochs, averaging about twenty-five years each. 
The first group of miracles belongs to the Mosaic 
period, and attests Moses’s authority to lead the 
children of Israel out of Egypt, in the name and 
under the guidance of Jehovah; the second group, 
to the epoch of Elijah, when the whole nation has 
fallen under the sway of a cruel and idolatrous 
dynasty, and a messenger of divine deliverance needs 
some sign to authenticate his authority. The third 
group of miracles belongs to the captivity, when the 
children of Israel are being crushed by despair, and 
the prophet of hope must have some witness to 
prove that he speaks with the authority of God. 
The fourth group of miracles accompanies the 
coming of Christ, and compels attention to his 
message, while they are the natural outflowings of 
his divine personality. Since that time there has 
been no need of a new message and therefore no 
occasion for new witnesses, and to-day the historic 
achievements of Christianity are a far better evi- 
dence of its divine power than the healings of the 
sick and the raising of the dead accomplished by 
Jesus of Nazareth during his life. 

We have, as it seems to me, only two questions 
to ask respecting the miracles, provided we believe 
in a God who cares for his children and has some- 
thing to say to them. The first question is whether 
the message of Christ to mankind is a worthy mes- 
sage; and the second is whether that message needed 
in the first century some attestation of the author- 
ity of him who brought it to the world. To neither 
of these questions can I give but the one answer. 
As to the second, Renan frankly concedes that 
Christianity would have had no hearing from the 
first century if it had not been for the popular be- 
lief in the miracles which accompanied it. If the 
message was from God, then it is not irrational to 
believe God would have given the authentication 
necessary to secure for it a hearing. 

The world had long stood before death appalled 
and sorrow-stricken. In vain it had endeavored to 
look beyond the sod—it could see nothing. In 
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vain it had reached forth its listening ear that it 
might hear some voice beyond the veil—it could hear 
nothing. Its noblest prophets and noblest apostles 
could tell it nothing. There was a vague hope of 
some future life—nothing more. Even Socrates, 
noblest philosopher of Greece, could but say to his 
disciples, as they gathered at his dying bed, “ Go, 
search Greece for a charmer; it is a wide world; 
and perhaps somewhere you will find some one who 
will give you comfort and consolation.” This great 
burden had rested for ages on the heart of human- 
ity. And the other was even greater and harder to 
be borne—the sense of an irreparable past, the 
sense of an evil done that could not be undone, the 
sense of a great gap between the soul and God that 
could not be bridged. Go out of Christendom, un- 
roof the temples of all pagan religions, and every- 
where you shall find the same—the cry of men— 
that cry which comes to us from India in her 
song: “QO Varuna, have mercy! O Varuna, have 
mercy!” And no answer from Varuna; no song 
of triumph from the temple. For the history of 
paganism has been always the same—humanity 
floundering in the slough of despond, with never a 
song on its lips, and never a gleam of hope from 
the heavens on its brow. 

Now there comes in the world one who says, “I 
can answer your problems. I can tell you what 
there is after death—a land of glory and an angel 
throng. I can tell you whether God will have mercy 
on you. He is a forgiving Father.” This mes- 
senger does nottell us what he thinks. He does not 
tell us what he hopes. “I have descended from 
above,” he says; ‘I tell you what I have seen and 
what I have known.” He gathers not his intima- 
tion from the experience of humanity. He draws 
it not from the history of the world. He brings it, 
so he says, from the heavens above. He knows 
that there is a glory beyond the grave. He knows 
that there is a hand of God outstretched to lift this 
burden on my back that is sinking me in this slough 
of despond. 

It is not enough for me to have the intuition of 
a poet guessing that there is a hope beyond the 
grave when I stand before the grave in which my 
best beloved lies. It is not enough for me to have 
a Jewish poet guessing that there is a mercy in the 
great Father when I am bowed down beneath the 
burden of an irreparable past, and know not what 
God can or will do for me. I need an assurance 
that will speak to me of life and hope. And this 
Messenger, that brings me this word out of the 
unknown, brings me an authentication of his divine 
authority. He comes clad with a power that shows 
itself despite him. He comes with a fire in his 
eye such that, when the mob would stone him, he 
walks forth, and they part like the waves of the 
Red Sea, and he goes through unharmed. He 
comes carrying such power that the very hem of 
his garment has healing in it, and from his very 
words go love and happiness to mankind; and 
when he breaks the bread it is multiplied, and all 
are fed. Not that he is working wonders to stir 
men’s admiration, but he is such an one that the 
power flashes from him as lightning flashes from 
the overfull Leyden jar. 

I have not argued the question of the miracles. 
I have not tried to prove, but I have tried to tell, 
what they are. The life that we are studying 
together is the life of One surcharged with divinity, 
and bringing to the world a divine message of life, 
immortality, forgiveness, attested for his contem- 
poraries by the witness of the power he carried 
with him, attested for us all by the divine miracle 
of a radiant, a progressive, and an emancipating 
Christianity. 


GATHERED FRAGMENTS. 


The miracles belong to that way which He had 
chosen in his initial conquest of the tempter in the wil- 
derness—the painful, slow method of meeting the wants 
and addressing himself to the understanding and ca- 
pacity of those over whom he would reign. In this view 
we can gain a fresh understanding of his own longing 
for the advent of the Comforter. The two teachers 
and the two modes of teaching could not be together, 
and the ascension of Christ as the end of his humilia- 
tion marked the advent of the Holy Ghost, as bestowing 
another mode of teaching than that of the days of his 
humiliation.—[Edersheim. 

The whole man is the object of salvation, body as 
well as soul.—[Olshausen. 

Whoever lives in criminal pleasures cannot endure 
that any one should disturb his miserable peace.— 
[ Quesnel. , 

“ Hold thy peace.” Not the seemingly shortest, but 
the divine way must lead Him to the goal, and that 
goal not royal proclamation, but the resurrection.— 
Edersheim. 


Let us alone.: what have we to do with thee ? is the 
sole thought and desire of unclean souls, even while 
they acknowledge His majesty. None but the holy can 
look upon the Holy One ; without holiness no man can 
endure to see the Lord.—[ Newman. 

The devils thought by praises to make Him a lover of 
vainglory, that he might be induced to abstain from 
opposing them by way of grateful return.—[St. Cyril. 

But as Satan cannot endure the power of Christ, he 
would desire that Christ should satisfy himself with an 
empty title.—Calvin. 

The excitement of beneficence lifted Him toward the 
Divine Spirit. If success had in any wise tempted him 
to vanity, he found a refuge in communion with God. 
—[Beecher. 

It is characteristic of the impetuosity of St. Peter 
that, as St. Mark tells us, he with his friends (literally) 
“hunted him down.”—[Farrar. 


God will be worshiped in soberness, righteousness, 
and truth, not by delirious starts and cries of terror 
and false excitement.—[ Hall. 


Satan may possess the body by God’s permission, but 
he cannot possess our hearts without our own consent. 
—/ Burkitt 

But do thou mark Peter’s reverence toward him. 
For though he had his wife’s mother at home, very sick 
of a fever, he drew him not into his house, but waited 
first for the teaching to be finished, then for all the 
others to be healed ; and then, when he had come in, 
besought him.—[St. Augustine. 





QUESTIONS. 

What is meant by the spirit of an unclean devil ? 

What does the New Testament teach about demo- 
niacal possession, and what are we to believe about it ? 

What practical lesson for our own time may we draw 
from Christ’s parable of the evil spirit ? 

What is a great fever, and what is signified by the 
fact that she rose ? 

Why did Christ suffer the devils not to speak and 
bear witness that he was the Messiah? Does Christ’s 
example here prove it our duty to maintain an itinerant 
ministry? If not, why not? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
THE GREAT PHYSICIAN. 
By Emity HuntTinGton MILLER. 


HE great work of the Lord Jesus was for the 
souls of men, in making them whole from sin, 
but no one ever did such wonderful things for men’s 
bodies as he did. He was filled with compassion 
for all suffering; he pitied the multitudes who 
were hungry and far from home and had no food, 
and he used his divine power to satisfy their hunger 
as well as to show them that he really was sent 
from God. He pitied the fathers and mothers 
whose hearts were breaking at the loss of their 
children ; the poor outcast lepers for whom no one 
cared; the wretched men who had become the 
slaves of evil spirits, and all the thousands who were 
blind and lame and diseased. It was not alone to 
prove his divine power that he worked these 
miracles of healing, but because of the love and 
tenderness that longed to help those who were in 
distress. And so those who study the teachings of 
Christ, and follow his commands, learn to take care 
of their own bodies, which are meant to be temples 
for God's Spirit to dwell in, and to do all they can 
to prevent sickness and cure it in others. Hos- 
pitals are built, and nurses are trained to go about 
among the sick and help them in Christ’s name ; the 
poor are taken from their wretched homes and sent 
out to breathe the fresh pure air of the countzy and 
eat wholesome food ; and this is all carrying on the 
same work which the great Physician himself did 
when he went about the cities of Galilee and Judea. 
There are many reasons why we may call Jesus 
Christ the great Physician : 

1. He cured what no one else ever cured. 

2. He cured every one who came to him. 

3. He cured by the power of his word. 

4. He cured immediately. 

We have in our lesson the story of one Sabbath 
at Capernaum, which shows us Jesus as teacher and 
helper. 

He had been teaching in the synagogue, and as 
the people listened they wondered at his wisdom, at 
the blessed things he told them of the love of God, 
and at the authority with which he spoke to them. 
Who was this, who did not tell them what the 
learned rabbis had written, but who dared to say, 
“T say unto you, Except ye repent ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven” ? 

Suddenly a man who had an unclean spirit called 
out, ** What have we to do with thee, thou Jesus of 
Nazareth? Art thou come to destroy us? I know 
thee who thou art: the Holy One of God.” 

Instantly Jesus commands the unclean spirit, 
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“ Hold thy peace and come out of him,” and the 
demon obeys. He throws the man, convulsed and 
writhing, on the floor among them, and leaves him 
uvhurt, a free man once more. 

Such a cure was never heard of. The holiest 
man that ever lived never dared command evil 
spirits to obey him, but here was a man who com- 
manded and was obeyed, and the people said one 
to another, “ What new doctrine is this ?” 

In Simon's house. Jesus left the synagogue 
and went to the house of his friend Simon, which 
was his home in Capernaum. Andrew, the brother 
of Simon, was there, and James and John, who were 
Jesus's disciples. In this house also there was 
trouble. As soon as he came they told him that 
the grandmother was sick with a great fever, and 
Jesus went at once to her bedside. Just as he had 
commanded the evil spirit, so now he commanded 
the disease, and it obeyed his voice and left the sick 
woman. Not slowly, leaving her weak and faint, 
but immediately. Jesus took her by the hand, and 
immediately she arose and went about her work, 
ministering to her household as if she had not been 
sick. At once, without any medicine, she was made 
perfectly well. 

The sick multitude. When the sun set the Sab- 
bath would end, and all over Capernaum the people 
watched for its going down. Then from every 
direction they hastened to Simon’s house, bringing 
their sick. There would be mothers with sick 
babies in their arms, sons bringing a helpless father, 
lame men hobbling painfully along, blind men feel- 
ing their way, until all the street was filled, but not 
one had to go away disappointed. He healed them 
every one, and even the evil spirits were compelled 
to come out of those whom they had tormented. 

Is it any wonder that Jesus was weary from his 
work, and that his heart ached with the burden it 
bore for others? When night came, and the rest 
were sleeping, he went away by himself to a desert 
place where he might find new strength in com- 
muning with his Father, and talking with him 
about the work he had given him to do. The peo- 
ple sought him, and begged him to stay with them, 
but he said, “I must preach the kingdom of God 
to other cities also,” and so he went on his way, 
preaching and teaching and healing—the great 
Physician, the good Physician; the healer of 
bodies, the healer of souls. 


THE GIRL WITHOUT A TALENT. 
By JENNIE M. BINGHAM. 


HE sermon that day had been about service— 
“Go work to-day in my vineyard ’—and here 
Dora found herself trying to settle down to a Sun- 
day afternoon nap on the parlor sofa, with those 
words persistently ringing in her ears. She shut 
her eyes and waited patiently for a drowse. It 
could not be induced even with favoring condi- 
tions. 

“If it isn’t just like a minister to get one all 
stirred up, and then not tell them what todo! I 
surely cant be a missionary, and never yet suc- 
ceeded in holding a Sunday-school class. Here I 
am peering through the pickets into the vineyard 
much as Adam and Eve might have peered inte 
Paradise. Deary me!” and she rose from the sofa 
and took a seat on the little, uncomfortable hair- 
cloth stool by way of penance. She resolutely 
settled down to a meditation. 

“ I know,”’ she declared to herself : “ I'll just ask 
him what todo” And she did that very evening. 
To him she announced, in her frank way : 

“It’s a stubborn fact that all this afternoon I 
have lighted a candle and searched diligently, and 
can't find a single available gift or grace; so, if you 
please, sir, if you want me to go to work, you must 
find some spot in the vineyard that doesn’t require 
talent.” 

The minister grew thoughtful. “I want an 
organist for the Mission Sunday-school,” he said, 
after a little. 

“Just as I thought,” moaned this would-be 
laborer. ‘I don’t know the difference between a 
scale and a keyboard.” 

“Do you sing?’ 

“Qeccasionally. In fact, I fill the room and 
then empty it. Cousin John says it isn’t quite so 
uplifting as the yell of a Comanche Indian. He 
has lived on the plains, you know.” 

“You can’t visit the sick for me—” began the 
pastor, and then hesitated. Dora was lame, and 
could not get about easily. 

“T would be sure to say the wrong thing, even if 
I could get there,” answered Dora. “I always 
used to. When auntie was sick J read the horror 


column of the newspaper to her, and left her with 
Taylor’s work on Dying. After this do preach 
your text— Go work to-day in my vineyard—if 
you are equipped with talents. None others need 
apply.’” 

* What is your specialty ?” inquired the minis- 
ter. ‘ We all have some specialty, you know.” 

“Tt really isn’t worth mentioning.” 

“ Perhaps [ shall differ with you.” 

“Well, it’s the care of plants. ‘Only this and 
nothing more.’ They will always blossom for me. 
I love even to pot and weed them, and the quantity 
of geraniums I slip for my friends is something in- 
credible.” 

The minister did not reply at once. 
until Dora rose to go. 

“Wait a bit—or, better yet, call to-morrow. I 
will let the sun rise on my plan first.” 

Dora went the next day. The pastor was a man 
of few words. “ My plan is this,” he said: “that 
you shall give each child in my mission Sunday-school 
a potted plant, with such instructions as you know 
how to give. In three months hold a flower show. 
I will furnish prizes for you to bestow on the best- 
eared-for plant, for best collection of plants, for 
prettiest bouquet of wild flowers. It is no longer 
art for art’s sake, but art for humanity's sake.” 

He waited Tor her approval. 

“ All very pleasant—but—is it Christian work ?” 

“ Yes, it’s the vineyard, though perhaps a by- 
way instead of a highway. It will work variously. 
Think of tenement-house windows full of bloom. 
Think of the soul culture which comes from the 
care of flowers. Think of the hold we shall get on 
that community. Think of the additions to our 
Sunday-school. The fact is, think in any line, and 
it means a blessed service with a definite result.” 

“Enough,” answered Dora, rising at once to 
action. ‘I will go to work to-day.” 

If you have ever potted seventy-five geraniums, 
begging jars here and there, you will know how 
tired Dora was when she had prepared and arranged 
her rows of plants; how tired and how happy, for 
it was really a blessed service. She liked to think 
how they would look in wretched homes, if they 
could get courage enough to bloom amid such un- 
congenial surroundings. They were her messages 
to tempted, sorrowful, barren human lives, and 
they were living things. She relieved the back- 
ache and general feeling of collapse by long-con- 
tinued gazings at the rows of plants. She met the 
school on an appointed day, gave the simple instruc- 
tions, and dwelt enthusiastically on the flower show. 
A merry little company left the mission school that 
day, each one hugging a plant jar. 

To tell all that came from cultivating that byway 
in the vineyard would take too long. Some of the 
little plants froze, which called attention loudly to 
the little human plants and their slim chances of 
escaping a like fate—so loudly, indeed, that a relief 
commission investigated the places and brought help 
and warmth. Flowers blossomed in windows for- 
ever unused to beauty. Cleaner rooms and dresses 
and faces and lives became the accompaniments and 
were the direct results of blooming windows. “ That 
flower show,” Dora declared, “came to the girl 
without a talent 

‘like the benediction 
That follows after prayer.’ ” 


Indeed, not 


One poor little forlorn plant, with only three dis- 
consolate leaves, and they looking as if about to 
give up the life-struggle, brought out the fact that 
the owner had kept it alive in a basement, by dint 
of the tenderest care. Oh, it told a whole story, 
that little, pitiful, half-dead plant, and Dora saw to it 
that a prize was awarded to the sad little owner, for 
“evidences of culture under difficulties.” It was 
actually said that the child would give it an airing 
every pleasant day, taking it to walk with her in a 
most companionable spirit, which probably had kept 
the breath of life in it. I can’t stop to tell of the 
profusion of wild flowers or the display of healthy 
plants or the delight of the children when gala day 
came. Sufficient to say, that because one girl culti- 
vated her specialty, not despising its littleness, but 
consecrating it to Christian service, influences of 
heavenly origin, taking hold of the future far 
beyond human ken, reached down and lifted up, to 
better living and brighter hopes, the poor and halt 
and maimed and blind. 





Lord of all being ! throned afar, 
Thy glory flames from sun and star ; 
Center and soul of every sphere, 
Yet to each loving heart now near ! 
—[A Sun-Day Hymn. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


THE SECRET OF CHRISTIAN SUCCESS. 
(Josh. i., 8; Gen. xxxix., 2-5, 21-23; Ps. i., 1-3.) 


N order to determine if a work is to be a success 
or a failure, we must compare it with the plan of 
the finished work ; we must know the standard by 
which it is to be judged, and the end for which it is 
designed. Only he who drew the plan can render 
a perfect judgment. ; 

The Christian workman is to be approved of 
God. The standard set before him is, “ Be ye per- 
fect even as your Father which is in heaven is per. 
fect.” His “chief end is to glorify God and to 
enjoy him forever.” God does not reveal his life- 
plan for us all at once, but he gives us this and that 
bit of work to do, often keeping us at it for a long 
time, and again taking it away from us unfinished, 
as we think. Sometimes it seems as if he must have 
made a mistake, but, looking back over our lives, 
once in a while we catch glimpses of his meaning. 
Only when the work-days of earth are ended shall 
we see clearly how each day’s labor fitted on to the 
other, and how the whole is joined to the service of 
heaven. 

When God commissioned Joshua to take up the 
work from which he had called Moses, he set be- 
fore him his law and charged him to “turn not 
from it to the right hand or to the lefc;”’ thus he 
would have wisdom to guide the people and to ac- 
complish his work. The same charge was given 
to the children of Israel, over and over again, and 
prosperity with the blessing of God upon it was to 
follow its keeping; but over and over again they 
transgressed, and the evils promised to disobedience 
came upon them. 

To quote again from the Catechism : “ The word 
of God, which is contained in the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments, is the only rule to direct 
us how we may glorify and enjoy him.” The Old 
Testament law is set before us also, interpreted by 
Christ ; from the Decalogue and from the Sermon 
on the Mount we are to “turn not to the right 
hand or to the left.” Thus shall our “ way be 
prosperous,” and thus shall we “have good suc- 
cess.” 

Other histories, like that of Joseph, are recorded 
in the Scriptures, of those who obeyed God and 
were prosperous and honored of those who did not 
own Jehovah as their God. And so he leads some, 
but not all; Elijah, John the Baptist, and Paul did 
not find favor with rulers. 

Faithfulness, not success or prosperity as the 
world looks at it, is what Christ taught us to strive 
to attain unto. A life-work well built upon him 
will stand the testing fire and win the Father's 
“well done,” though the verdict of the world may 
be different. 

The secret of Christian success is so plain that 
“he may run that readeth it,” and_yet it is like a 
diamond in an open case—we catch a little of its 
beauty as it lies there, but if we will take it in our 
hands and hold it in the sun and turn it this way 
and that, it will reveal to us all the colors that go 
to make up the pure white light. ‘ Meditating 
therein day and night,” we shall have revealed to 
us the glorious possibilities of the perfect life. 

Raphael said, “I dream dreams and | see vis- 
ions, and then [ paint my dreams and my visious,” 
and so our day-dreams and our night-visions, as 
we meditate upon the Word, shall find expression in 
our work for God. 

Unlike worldly success, which is too often gained 
at the expense of others, all Christian success shall 
be united in one grand masterpiece, to the praise 
and glory of God. “ But all these worketh that 
one and the same Spirit, dividing to each one sev- 
erally even as he will.” 

References: 1 Sam. ii., 26; 1 Kings ii, 2,3; 
1 Chron. xxii., 13; 2 Chron. xxiv., 20—xxvi., 5; 
Ps. v.. 11L—exxii., 6; Prov. iii., 4—viii , 34, 35— 
xi., 27—xxii., 1—xxviii., 13; Luke viii, 15; Gal. 
vi. 9; 2 Tim ii, 15; Rav. ii, 17-26. 

Daily Readings: (1) Deut. xxviii, 1-14; (2) 
Ps. Ixxiii, 1-28; (3) 2 Kings xviii, 1-8; 
(4) Matt. xxv., 14-30; (5) Rev. iii, 7-13; 
(6) 2 Tim. iv., 6-8; (7) Josh. i., 8; Gen. xxxix., 
2-5, 21-23; Ps. i, 1-3. 








God sends his teachers unto every age, 

To every clime, and every race of men, 

With revelations fitted to their growth 

And shape of mind, nor gives the realm of Truth 

Iuto the selfish rule of one sole race. 
—[Rheceus. 


1 For the week beginning March 9, 1890, 





